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AUTHORS’ NOTE 


W E wish to dunh those Ahiian and European hiends with 
lifHong and intimate bowledge of Kenya whose aswtance 
has proved of the greatest value to ns in writmg this booh. To one 
£end m particular, who fumed in Kenya for many yean, we owe 
a good d^ for hk help in Chapter IV. A new feature of the book 
is the estimates of National Lic^ (or Kenya (one of the few yet' 
made for a colonial country) pcepatoi (or us by two economists. 
Thanks are also due to Mr, P.W. Norman for his valuable compari- 
son of Kenya and British income tax laws, and, finally, to Mn. 
Hilda Wrignt, had the laborious job of typing the manuscript 
All idfOT^dbd on ^rectorships, membenhip of Govemment 
boards, eK., must be considered reference to its date and may 
be changed by subsequent events. 

S. AND K. Aasonovucs. 

London. 

Au^ iidi, 1946. 
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INTRODUCTION 


^TlHE-waC'agunst Gcrcua and Ja^yanescfiudsm, whidi concluded 
1 in 1945, brou^t ^di it immoue clmgeg in all pans of tbe 
world In almost every country die &rces of democracy have 
gadieced streogdi. Peoples like die Yugoslavs, tyrannised by 
dictatorships in 1939, have created vigorous democratic States. In 
the colonin countries like Tndmiwia, bdo-China, Malaya, Burma 
and India, the national movement of die people has become stronger, 
mote dear-sifted And in A6ica, vdiete hundceds of thousands of 
Askaii left ho m e to £f 1 00 die haidf^dds of Abyswna and Burma, 
there too the peoples ace awakening to political acQon. The people 
of Bfifain, Aanng in the dcnifi m Bc impulses which have swept the 
world, have deem a Labour Government with a decisive majority. 

To-^ dieae forces foe progress are mvely threatened Tm 
reactiotiaiies of die impedalist countries, who, even at the height of 
the hattig, were concerned that the defi^t of £ucism should not lead 
to the strengthening of die U.S.S.R., to popular revolution, or to 
colonial liberation, are attempting to itvive those dangerous policies 
which led to World War Number Two. 

Hie B rihib labour Government a grave choice. Will it go 
forward in diendship and close alliance widi the forces of democracy 
or will it eondnue the reactionary imperialist policy of its Tory 
predecessors? For the colonial peoples t& former alternative means 




Utter aftonadve means condmied economic explojtadon, and 
the control of thdr territories as military bases in a new era of 
imperialist rivalry. 

So Ur the La bour Govemmeat ha s dinsm TO fbUgw-the 
ir uBgrialist p^ cy. Nowiiete is diis dearer than in,£ast^^a 
wlSetHccd^ of our smdy^Koiya— is situated. ' ‘ 

hi the eyes of the imperialists the whole of A6ica to-day is a ^t 
military base.^ .Bast Adica assumes a special importance. The 


1 "Mo(km airoafi, bombi and lodUts deuund die dinenion of war iniltutiies 
to a greater depdi. In A 6 ia we hsvs dut dntn adjourn^ Eun^ and 
Am. . . Brigadier 6 . S. BranikiO, Own Cohnuttjmj, 1944. 

. . h' Mombau and Freetown we have two ereat Imperial bases. . . . Giveii 
dme and padeiia,'we can build up a £is-dassAmcan army. Who pays does not 
matter; at all costs, the War Office suat comsiaDd and control it” Lord Tweeds 
mnit, quoted, Tmuaipts, May, 19^6. AlsOh “Ivro-diirds of duc empire 
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sciengtli of the mtiooal movements in India and Egypt has made 
Britain seek addioonal means of maint^inmg strat^ control of die 
fodian Ocean and the Suez Canal For control of the Snez Canal, 
East A&ica shares whhPalestiae die “hoDoni” ofbdngakey base. 
“Hie important is to have an ^teement vrith me Egyptian 
Gorecnment whereby we can maintain base insEaUaiions in Egypt 
and can fly in British remforcements, say from Koiya or Palestine 
at short notice in an emergeocy.*** 

It is dm strategy which led Britain to put forward her scheme for 
tire inter-tetntotial organisation of Kenya, Uganda, and Tangan- 
yika. It is this strategy also whidi has determined her attitude to the 
Tanganyika Mandate* and led her to plan the unification of Dalian 
colonies and a part of Ethiopia with W own territory of Biitish 
Somaliland. 


British Somaliland, n^ected-fiN many years, has still not even 
a railway. Enoea is ser^ by a splendid road system, a railway 
system, a modem port and rep^ base at Massawa, a tdegiaph 
system operating to all parts <3i the world, airport and 

ail-wather lan^g grounds.* Italian Somaliland has “a great 
network of good motor roads,” a railway and "ports which We 
been aetendu and developed out of all tecognioon.”* 

Listeners to Mr. Bevin in Juitt, 19,^ might m pardoned for bemg 


all innocence, we propose that Britisb Somaliland, Italian 
Somaliland, and the adjacent part of Ethiopia ... be lumped 
together as a trust territory so drat the nom^ should lead their 
frt^ esdstence vnth the iWt posdble hindrance, and there ?nll be 
a r^ chance of decent economic Hfe, as understood in that tenicory. 
... All I want to do in tins cm a to ^ve those poor nomads a 


lies m die Afiiem cootinaL That costsKoc s now of vital nnte^ %uficanc^ 
and whatevv the upshot of (he talb widi the people of India and it will 
not detract fiom diat a gnifieanp^ but wxf T07 wu it" £1 d. wid SA., 

December 12th, ijud, quoting Lord Tweedimuir’ 1 ipcetii at deface pioposab 
indieHdtiseofLords, 

iliait-GmetaiH. 6. Mattm, Dnf)r Teltgnfh cortepoadoit quoted, Times ef* 
J/tJu, May Btii, 194& 

* Draft terns of tnutee^ (Cmd. have bea drawn np in a way which 
nrill tighten Britain's grip. Ihes tenm were diatacterised W the Sovi^ delegate 
as sbovriog “a deaiie to cteate trateethip coaditiooi widen woold actually in* 
coiporate the tefrittties under ttniteahip into tile nundaCotycouiiBy.’' Uil.O. 
General Assembly, December istii, 19^. 

*£.A. and Ak, June 6tii, 1946, *W.R.Fcnti,Cnn('flCef()tiistJiily,l94d. 
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dunce to live ... it is to nobo^’s interest to stop the poor cat^ 
and people theie getdng a living. . . . How this can be interpreted 
as a desire to extend the Biidsh i really cannot understand.” 

These moves bcii^ widi them die encouragemeiic of South 
A&ican impeiialism which is siting economic and poIiQcal 
penetration of other Ahrkan toritories. “Whitehall,” wrote 
Brigadier G. S. Bronskill, “most not alienate South A&icandby 
showing suspidon of plans &r the extension of their interests in 
Afika. We must wd&une &imts Mowing in the footsteps 01 
Rhodes."* 

Who gains from the policy of ismerialism? 

Not British people, bat at all tin\es the finanders and in- 
dustrialists who sta^ behind -die T4»y Patty. IW are opposed to 
die advance of democracy eve^hete, and especially in die etdonies. 
It is fiom the colonies that dnw mou of tndi wealth and 
powa, Hidrs is die policy now continued by die Labour Govern- 
ment. Its results can only be disastrous &c the British people. 

A new anti-imperialist pedky is vital fiir our peace and prosperity. 

It mpjtK ikwAnning Xocy plant in Twtia, the Middle Bate and 
our other colonial possessions. Peace would be safeguarded by M 
co-operadon with the U.S4.R.» the new democracies and other 
jucions in the United Nations Organisation. Britrea would go to 
Ethiopia, thus giving bet an outlet to the sea. The other Italian 
cdomes would come under iomnational trusteeship. The right of 
the peoples of the Mandated termories to independence within a 
speafied rime would be tmhesitatiQgty declared, die fullest encour- 
agemeot given to the natiooal movements within colonial countries, 
a^ plans worked out which would prepare them for ind^tndence. 
Close economic relations directed to raising die living standards of 
the colonial peopdes could thoi bring manv advantages to Britain. 

In diis book we describe the ^sets or imperialism on a colony 
which has long been regarded as a touchstone of British colonial 
pohey. On the basis of our analysis we present wbat we bdieve to 
be a practical programme of economic and political advance, and 
in domg so hope to contribute to die working out of a democratic, 
anti-imperialist policy towards die colonies such as the Labour 
movement should support. 


iCmniCa 2 im{!(,JuIy, 194$. Noteinthu cenmeeddn Btitain's soppoit.uithe 
Tnuteeh^ mimnittee of U.N.O. in Soudi Afika’i peopesd to incoipome 
Souih-WeA Atiia in Sonth Atiia. 
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THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 

I N the present ^hdcal map A&ca, Kenya is shown as a red 
patch Doundea in- die lum hy d ie Sudan aB d-Abwsinia and 
in the east by Itdiw S omalilagd r'i'o'thc w gt is Ugand a and^the 
south the British Ms^ted Territory T^gmy yaTHie country 
lies between Lake A^oria and die Indian OceaiC^mded into two 
unequal parts by the Equator. 

Kenya is roughly twice the size of the British Isles, but only an 
<atea two-thirds th e size of ^flaad and Wales can airport any 
substantial populidoiL A glance at ^ territory remls natural 
conations wbith have for very many years arbitnrily derided die 
distriburion of popuUrion. 

Kenya «p b g into four naturi z ones. 

First there is a coastal zoae , in ^ aEttle mote than i per cent, of 
die total area of the country. It omtains die lower courses ofKenp's 
only two rivers of any note— die Tana and the Athi. It has a tzo|^ 
dilute and fur tainfiill Agricubireu posrible and has been prated 
for generations by the cnba vriio hve iW. 

Second, there is t o the west aiuin^ ofthe coastal area a great 
dry region wbkh cctvro mote cm the colffly.lt p 

podrk watered, only the two tivers aj^y mended suoe^g 

m maJdng thdr way throi^ iB dry waste to die sea. Ibe greater 
part is pure desert. Much otthe rest is tsetse-fly infested. Only in tiie 
south, m the Trita and Taveta districts, does permanent grassland 
exist Nowhere is there soil suitable for agi^ture. Baore the 
British occupation, it supported mily a few nomadic tribes— Somali 
for the most part— who lived by hming their ht from prosperous 
cattle. These nomadic trihes are du mam inhabits of die area 
to-day also. 

The durd zone lies in the soudi-'svesc of die colony^-an area of 
highlands cove ri ng about 13 per cent of the total area of the 
territory. It is approached by way of steppe land, which gives way 
with ri^g altitii^ to temperate direst and evergreen pasture. The 
climate is moderate and die area watered in its most fivoutable parts 
hy streams and twice yearly rams. Here conditions arejaiiabl^for 
^nilfiire. anA here before d^ British occupation agricultuST 
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Tlic noHo-wdl-watered plains were ttc provbj^of the pastoral 
tribes— ike Kamba, die Mem and the Masai. , 

The fbucth zoi^e— a very imail area between the ISgblands and 
lake Victoria— is composed of a central plain and valley regions. 
The dimate is tropical and watercourses numerous. S^ie soil 
eroskm had rava^ a great ^ of the area, it consisted of 
deep, fertile soil and was o^vatM by a great agricultural tribe— the 
Kavirondo. 

The third and fborih zones have always contained die great bulk 
of die toiitory's popukdoiL 

The tribes who lived in Kenya before die British occupation were 
still, vrith the posable exceptkm c£ die mixed people of die coast, 
at a subsistence level of economy. 

The pastoral tribes, such as die h^sai, lived off their herds, which 
they pastured over a vast area ffom take Randolph in the north to 
th^cesent border of Tanganyika in die soudi. 

Tne agricultural peoples living k die hill and forest area cultivated 
maize, sorghum' and millet, peas and beans, iwettpotatoes, cassava, 
and pumplms, bananas and sugat<ane. They alto pastured 


mi 


settlements. 

From time to tune the tribes tai^ each odier's territory, canying 
off cattle and women, and enlarpig their territory as the result of 
a victory. 

Widiin this economic ffamewotk, the only wealth a nun could 
accumulate took the form of catde and goab and sheep. Catde and 
goats were the currency of the country. They were used for the 
payment of recompense when tke dim gave adverse judgment, 
for legal fees for die elders, &c admission does to the various ago* 
grades, for the bodofrice, for rait where this applied, and to 
sacrifice. Ikeii use as coirency balked very lai^, and numbers 
tended to'enhance a nun’s piest^ 

Such .trade as had developed between the tribes and with Arab 
caravans &om die coast dep^ed on chance surpluses of crops and 
livestock. The expect smiths who made weapons fiom sur&ce 
depouts of icon were in some tribes grouped into a clan of dirir 
own. They did'not, however, live mainly by selling dieic products, 
but like the rest of the tribe, on the produce of their own plots of. 
land. Most crafts, such as hoasebuilding and potting, were normal 
functions of the fiunily group. 
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The social organisadoa of peo^c living at this levd was primaiily 
direct^ against human eaemies on die one hand and natural eneimes 
on the ojoer. This required some sort of combination and pooling 
of tesourra, whether to resist a or mahe die best use of a^^ble 
land. 

In Kenya the social unit was the tribe. The tribe was divided into 
a number of dans, the dans into sub-dans or funily groups, and 
tl^ sub-dan into iniUvidual hunitki 

The dan was not an administrative unit. Members of the dan. 
were scattved all over the teoitocy t^die udhe. The administrative 
unit for all practical purposes of government and defence was what 
is now called a locadon, occanmially a collection of locations, 
inhalnted by people who spohe die mme language and dumed a 
common ancestry. 

B flfb member of the tribe had parncular duties to perform at a 
particular $tage in hii or her lih:. 

The tribes were oreanued in a system of age-grades. For die first 
few yean ofa boy’s hfe, he had certain duties to performs assisting 
in die hut, weeding die land, her^ng die cade— but he tended to be 
left voy cmdi to himself a^ ^ subiea to lide disdpline. At the 
end of thupmod, usually at puberty, at was initiated into die tribal 
customs. This inidadon cen^ to^ orcumdsion, and aldiough 
the actual operadoo, as in the case the Masai, migiit be cair^ 
out singly, me final, giadoadon ceremony was always a social event 
embracing a large number of youdn, who dius formed an "ag^ 
grade.” Dmingjhis period of a youth receded all ni l 

to rnul edac adon. He wuinsmi^mttKttaifidonsandlege^^f 
his trihe,mpet»jnal hygiene and in ins rights and dudes as a member 
of tribal soaety. When gra duation ^ complete, die new age-g ade 
took over the deOT« of their people and bw-mrift thi» ^r^ <^ . 
DuiingtEuUme they^ere subjeetd te rigo^ military 
and though allowed to practise certain regulated sexual customs, 
they might not marry and had to avoid begetting children. In most 
trii^ they lived apart, always ready to m^ or iroel a rud. They 
cendnuea as warriors for some time. Then, though in eme^ency 
they might sdll be called on m duy settled down, took wives 

and set up their femilies and didr fams. L a^ still diey passed into 
i|li,e l^TP^^ grade of elders and begn to study the administradon of * 
justi^ 

Thw wera usually five pada of elders, admission to the higher 
grades bring i^ulated by fees and by such provisions as having 

fi 
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grandcliildrcn. The eldeis wetc tapoimble foi all admioutiation, 
bodi leguIadTC and jodidal, nuincained custozm of the tribe, 
and, where it was considered essential, approTtd amendpoits to 
them, At his deatb a nun was mpposed to pass one fuimer st^e 
into the great company of ancestbit, who a somewhat jealom 
watch ovei the doings of diric (kacendanta and requited &quent 
sacrihcea of goats. reli^us cacmoDiea, too, had to be carried 

out under du direcrion of an elder. 

These stages applied, with neceoary modiricadons, to women as 
wdl as men, and in some tribes die uvicc of women wu listened 
to with respect: Women had their set dudes allotted to them. When 
the men hw broken the land, die women tilled it. When the men 
had built the framewotkofa house, the women dutched it. Th^ 
were in no sense treated as chattels or mere beasts of burden. Though 
the setdement of the bride-price—a number of cattle and goats paid 
by the funily of the bridegroom to that of the bride in compensation 
for the loss of her labour— was nude between men, it was unusual 
&r a man to enter into negotiations mthout hist obtaining the s 
consent Hie setdcmaic was not one of sale or puiihase, but a sodal 
aa performed to eSect a capptocimment betw^ two funilies. Not 
was polygamy entuely to the disulvantage of the women. No gid 
of maniageable was led “on the shelf” and thou^ the ust 
wi£i heatm the fouale ride of die household, all had li^a within 
die family. 

The impact of British, imperialism on dus tribal sodety is described 
in furthea ch^iteis. 
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A COLONY IN THE MAKING 

U NTIL the aketeeii^ century, only die coast of East Africa 
had held intertst for allm Powers. The Persians established 
towns there— outposts of thdr great Em^e. The Portuguese held 
uneasy sway there from die fifeentb to ei^iteenth centuries. The 
Arabs Emily established themsd^ in dominions under the rule of 
the Sultans of Zanzibar, and, until the latter of die nineteenth 

century, coniiolled the coast and a prosperous slave trade. These 
develc^unents, however, had at no turn modi e&ct on die triba of 
the interior, whose region was separated from die coast by a wide 
desert belt. 

Until about i8do the European Poweis had little interest in the 
prospect of colonies in Africa. lu 1827 the BntiihFotdgD Office had 
with little reluctance relinqinshed contxol of Mombasa, which bad 
been declared a fiiidsh Piotectorac. Ytt less than sixty yean later 
Bcitaio was avidly seeking the ccmttol, not only of Mombasa, but 
of all E^ Africa-and mudi ukuc be^. Ihe e3q>Ianation of this 
altered attitude lay k the changes taking place in European 
upitalism. 

By iWo Britak's role as the “workshop of the wodd" became 
seriously menaced. In the free of riskg competition from France 
and, lata, Germany, the old slogan of “Free Trade,” and die picture 
of colooki as “millstones round our neck” painted by Disraeli were 
frst being di^Uced. 

The ^ tature die age was die trend towards monopoly 
strengthened by die con^tkm from abroad. This was most 
evid^ k the iron and stea industry and m textiles, but became true 
of the new industries, such as cittmical manufrnurmg and soap 
and margarine raanufrctuckg. The Levers and Brunner Mond of die 
late mneteendi century hda the seeds of the great Unilever and 
LC.L combines of t^y. kdinady associated with die new 
concerns were tb bank, themselves rapidly becoming monopolised 
k a ^ hands. The fu^ of itkustrial and banking ca^tal was the 
modve powec'of the new imperialism. 

New sources of supply of raw matoials were u^dy needed to 
feed the mighty indus^ machine that concentration of capital 
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had made posiible. New and more prohcable fields of iavesement 
than were available in Britain were needed to absorb the immense 
balances that had been built im. Bat as capihilism in France and in 
Germany had afier 1880 much die same needs as Britain, a feverish 
stni^ was b^un between the meat Powcn for exchsive supplies 
of taw materials' and mlusivt ri^ of capital investment. The last 
yeae of the nineteenth century constituted the age of Joseph 
Chambetlain and Cedi Rbodes^-die age of the empire-bwdm, 
of one of whom, Lord Delameie, we will tcQ more presendy. 
Britain, first in the field, and possessed a powerful fieet, came off 
best in die struggle for coloi^ -By 1900 tk ditdiion of the world 
was complete. 
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Most shamdess and greedy was die scramble (or Afiica. Whereas 
in 1876 not more dian 10-8 per cent, of Afiia belonged to the 
imperialist Powers, srithin tweit^finn yean only 9*6 per cent, was 
not so hdd. 

Britain’s reasons for defiling to occupy Bast Afiica were threefold. 
The first leason was stiateric— ^ safeguarding of die route to 
India which had tnatoialised with the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1&69, and the protection of die back door to Egypt, hidia had 
become a tceasuce trove fi>c &itish investors. Milliona of pounds 
were bemg drawn out oftbecoantiy every year in interest on loans, 
^ypt was the key to die m«t important waterway in the world. 
Her cotton plantadons had been largely develops with British 
apical. By 1876 ^6,000,000 a year 'Was b^ paid out in interest on 
British lo^ for railways, canals^ bridges, etc., built by British 
irontractors.* The safeguarding these two great prizes was of the 
utmost importance. The mson was the desire to forestall 

D«M «n A( Uijivsf Sifge ef C^taktm, lain, p. 17a. 

* A Pn^s HIaa7 England, A. L Moiton, ipjt, p. 461. 
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any otbet Power whidi miglit oplodt any wealdi the area mi ght 
have. As Lenin says: “Hnana coital u not only in t et e sted in the 
already known sources of raw hiatenals; it b also interested in 
potential sources of raw materials tmuse present-day technial 
devdopmenc b extremely rapid. . . . Hence, tne inevitaoie stri^nng 
of finance capital to ecend its economic terrifory and even its 
tesitory in general, b the tame wvr that the trusc apitalise their 
property hy estimatisa it at two or mnt times its value, taka^ into 
account its ^potetm’ (not presot) returns, and the further 
results of monopoly, so finance capi^ strives to seize the largest 
possible amount oflmd of all kinds and in any place it can, and by 
any means, counting on the possl^des of finding raw materials 
th^ and faring to be lefi behind in the insensate strug^ for the 
last avrilahle scraps of undivided toritoiy. . . 

Ihc third reason, the one pven most prominence in the school 
history boob, the abolidon of the slave trade, was entitely nib- 
a^ary to the first two. The abolhicMi of slavery served more as a 
pretext for sdang territory than as a primary objective, while the 
system of forced labour later iottodu^ in Kenya by the British 
Admitustradon was not much prefonble to slavery. 

The way in which that part of Bast Afoica wfa^ is now called 
Kenya beome a British colony follows die dbssic Afikan pattens— 
the use of armed force, die use of missionaries as pawns in the 
impedalbt game, the encouragement of commerdal ecterprise in 
the form of i Chartered Company, and the final assumptiott of full 
power by the State. After the opening of the Suez Caiul, the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, who controlled an irn^rmnt part of the coast, occupied 
a key poritioo. The various Butopean Powers quiddy establimed 
consolafos on the bland. But in 1873 control of the wamit was 
decided by a force of British warships ostensibly ptescait to prevent 
trading in slaves. 

The next tenyean saw die emergence of Germany as an important 
fiirce in Bast Anica. Conflict with Britain was ayoi^ by a division 
of the spoil— the bulk of the Sultan’s possessions.* Britain’s “sphere” 

1 Lenin, ihii., p. 184. 

* Cbosei 1 au } oftbe agt«(neDt cQ&dudsd in iSK Nate dttt "(a) BxitaiB will 
lupport Geiaun negocutiotu with tb in flie lease of Ae Cutoins duties 

at Dtf-es-Salaam ^ Fugitu o die Gtnosa East Afiica Company, (j) The 
teiritory between die RoTuma and the 'nna ii to be divided inn> a Gemian 

and a British 'sphere of influeneF, ' die line between diem being drawn fioin die 
moudi of die River Umba (near Vai^) to Lake Jipev and tn^ between the 
ducice of Chag^ and Taveta, to 'die corthem bw ofthe Kilinatijaio Range,’ 
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w« m 1887 leased to her for ^17,000 > y«ti and in 1890 all that was 
left of the Sultan’s possessions ms put under a British Fcoceaorate. 
Germany’s “sphere” sold di^ hy die Sultan's son to the 
Geiman Imperial Bast Afiia Company^ 

The straightforward Gennaos confined thefiiselves almost entirely 
to armed ^n ds trhen “openit^ a prospectm cdony. The 
French a^irl especially the Biicish eiiliued me support of iniatonaries, 
whose work could he at once “ptottcted” by aimed £>rce should 
die indigenous people ol^ect m conversion by attackmg the 

tniarinnafip , 

The early represmtatives of Brhish misnon societies did valuable 
work in exploring the hintwisTid. R^bman reaidied Lake Victoria. 
Others peoetratEa even further Uganda. Wakefield and New 
explored the Tana Valley. Hie Royal Geographical Society kept 
dose touch widi the irusskmafws at every s^. It was, however, 
only after the commercial posabilides'of Uganda were seen diat 
more positive encouragement was given to the Tnimnn^ to carry 
out work in East Amcai Hie motive behind this 

encouragement given to Afikan missions was made clear by 
R M. Stanley in a striking passagej 
“There are forty nuUkiii p^e bevond the gateway to die 
Congo, and die cottoo-tpinnen or Manchester are waiting to clothe 
th em . Biffwingbam fijvudcies are ^owii^ with the led metal that 
will presently be made into ironwork tor them and die trinkets 
that shall adorn those dusky bosomsi aud the ministen of Chnst 
are zealous to bring diem, du poor benighted he^hen, into die 
Chrisdan fold.”* » 

In 1885 a missionary with all his escort was killed by vassals of 
the Kabaka of Buganda.* He was neidicr the first nor the last. In 
1890 a British protectorate was dedated over Uganda to “protect 
the mission.” 

The Briti sh Government £d no( as first govern dinedy in 
protectorates and sphere of inflaence in East A£ica. In 1888 thric 

and thoce to die poiiu at the ist of souib latitude flrika tiic east tide 

of Victoria. 'Widiin diete 'sptorcs’ tbe nvo Powm a^iee *not to 
acqtmtioiu of toritary ptottet o aa^’ not to 'hitenae vridi eadi other’s 

octeoiionofiiifiueDCe’ in its own sphere." R'Coi^ilaiid, The B^hiuiisit ofEtst 

4 ^ p- 474. 

s Later reduced to g^ltfiooo on the cesico (^^Jnhahnd to Italy 11 19 a 4 - 
s Uddfl’f tVofl^ Gt^, Hobeisun. p. 2S9. 

* Salndori, p. 38. 
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UBumstE;^a was oitrusted to a newly fenned Charteced Com- 
ity, the British Bast A£ia Con^iany. The Company, formed with 
p capital of ;^ 5 <».ooo> already conduded treaties wiA tribal 
ihie6 which gave it a controOi!^ position all along die coast and 
gome conriderable tnlAa . Now, hoping to realise trading 
^ubilideS''mdi Uganda, it tmdmooh the constniction of a road 
Mombasa to Lw ^^mia. Its directors con tew pU ted also the 
building of a railway, but were unable ^ such a project. The 

Uimpany finally announced its intorion of abandonii^ w tenitoiy. 
I file Government, accused of tlie twitpftnt in die' back, 

ircTcdced the Company’s Charter fiir ^250,000. In 1895 the ^ole 
' of what is now Kenya became a Br niA protectorate. The transfer 
of the territory to the Foreign O&e had, however, little to do with 
' t&e procectiba o/che mfendns. 

The rush for the last “ownerless’' pieces of land was at its bei gbp , 
Bxduflve spheres could only be tecuied fi>r die leptesentatives of 
the newfiiiaiice-apialism,ifthewholeaudioriiy ofthe State was 
dirown in behind mem. • 

Foe the first five years of British administration everything was 
subordinated to die building die railway. The reasons were 
mainly strategic, but ^diose notiont of the economic irnpomnce 
of Uganda played that part. The only method of transporting 
Uganda merchandise to the coast hidmtD had been by Afeican 
porters— a slow method. In i8s^ thousands of inde&tured Tndiam 
were brought into the country u> bip with railway constriction. 
By 1899 (he railway had aniveo at dm Highlands, readune Nairobi, 
which became a small setdemeot town. The railway folLwed the 
old Arab caravan route, scaicdy touching dieAfeican areas, where 
die mhabitants were complete^ unaware that anyone but (hem- 
selves had r^hts over thrir land; 

1 These were ciudal years wh^i determined the main lines of 
Kenya’s e^dtatioa as a colony. The territory was costly to 
adnunister, showiiu a big defidc eadi year, hi 1896-7 the revenue 
was ;C39 iI 86, whife die o^ei^turc was £147,640. By 1900-1 
revenue had risen to £ 64 t 375 > hm expenditure had also risen m 
£193,438.* The railway alone had cost £5,689437 by the time, it 
reached Kisumu in 1901. What could make the cobny pay? Not 
^ t»de feom Uganda, which had fellen fer short of first ezpecta- 
tkm. Certainly not the Kenya Afeican subsistence feimets, of whose 
cqsKDce no one seemed tc be much aware. Nor had Kenya one 

•M,pp. 5 J 4 . 
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product in great demand which could be exploited like (he palm 
oil of West A&ka. Some timught diat die territory might prove 
useful for In^ colosisadon.* 

The solution, however, which was to shape lhe.£ituie economy 
of the country had already been vmced as early as 1893— European 
settlement in the temperate^ fertile regions of the H^hlmds, 
building up an export trade bas^ on tb eiqiloitaaon of Ahkan 
labour on European ftnns and states. Lord Lu^ had written of 
the snitabiliiy of the Highlands European activity, i*gtnlling also 
the mineral riches to be found in die region.* Sir Gerald Portali sent 
into Uganda by the British GovemmcDtin 1893, talked of the area 
in Mmilar cermi Sir H. H. Johnstc»i, the Commissioiier for 
Uganda, was even more lav^ in his praises. All duee expatiated on 
the ^ that settlement in the reeiui would mean no harm to any- 
one as there were vast stretches good land completely uniohabitM. 

The graten impetus (0 the plans &c Whhe Setdement was 

dorii^ die administcaaon of Sir Charles Eliot (1901-4). The 
road had already been cleared in 1899 i^icn the Govemmoit d^ded 
chat die dedaratioa of the protectomte enabled it to claim soveragn 
^hes over all land! Now in 190a Shot went fhnher and annuUM 
alpcerious restrictive ordinances on the acquisidmiofland [includ- 
ing one which in 1897 had laid down that so land cultrnited by 
Agkm 01 used legu^y by them as pasturage should be alienated). 
By die new decree, a thous^ acres could be sold to any peison 
fce^ld for as. Sd an acre or kasdiold for ninety-nine years at 
pet huadted acres. A tach conveoson prevented die sale of Arming 
land CO Indians. 

In the same year Eliot succeeded in unitiDg die Eastern province 
of Uganda wim ins new province of Kenya, thus brmgmg ail die 
area suitable for White Settlement under one administia&cin, and 
in addition introducing a small &on<oloQi$able district containing 
some million Afiicans who would be ready to hand as a labour 
force. 

It was Eliot who finally set d» stage for white immigration. It 
was his rroort* which put the oiEcial scamp, not only on the con- 
ception or immense suneral riches, but on die legend 9f wide, 
mdnhaluted spaces whidi could be seized wiiboot harming the 
interests of the Afiicans. '^Wehave in East Afiica the rare espeiience 

iSJvadotup. 56. 

* The Rise (jOarEeitAfiiam Einpirt, Captaia Fied. Logud, 1S93. 

* TixEast/^ikaiPnteelona, SirCEliD^ 190J. 
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of deling 'with a tahih rasa, an almost imtouchol and spandy 
inhabited country, where we can do as we will, regulate inunign- 
tion, and open or dose the door as seems besL*' 

The ugufflent!of wide, empty ^oces drew strength first &om the 
fiKC that w shifting cultivadcMi rn^hod of die agiiwtuid tribes and 
die nomadic cycle of the pascota! tnbes left big scretches unoccupied 
at any givqi time; second, ftooi die ^ that a terrible :ftmine in 
1888^, due an eighteen numda* drought, had killed oft large 
numbers of Africans; and, third, from die fiait that mudi of the 
land was unsuitable for culdvatioa— a ftct long kziown to die 
Afticans ^nd only discoreted lata by the Europeans. 

h 1901 there were only thirteen setden in Kenya. Between May, 
1903, and December, 1^ aao.ooo acres of land were alienated to 
342 people.^ Many thousands more acres went to speculaton, 
in^vuuals and companies. The African Syndicate ftirmcd in 
1903 got 320,000 acres, the Uplands of East Africa Syndicate 
pmif i^ 350,000 acres, Grogan Bmest Concessbns 200,000 acrei 
Lord Pelafflcro-^pir^bc^er and future settlen* leader--got 
100,000 acres. Ofhim Salvador! says: 'lord Delamere did not ^ 
at case in England; imhued with the feudal spirit, he preferred lift: 
in the colonies, Wre nadvea could be treat^ as were, in former 
days in Europe, die serfr attached to the land. Not being rich enoi^h 
to Iwe like a great lord in England, he knew that he could do so 
moR easily in Keaya,"< Soon beseeming his concesuon, the noble 
lord was busy patcdling it up for resale->at a profit~to incoming 
setdeti. 

'Ihe tribes mean^i^iile, bewildered and angry, were realisuig ft)r 
die first time that that land was not dieir own. Scarcely a tribe did 
not softer. 

The land of the Kikuyu— the most fertile, die best-watered and 
the nearest to the tadway— was nped first. They lost 494,220 acres. 
One hundred thousand Kibiyu found thecemves squatters on 
European land. Many of the rest were forced through hud shortage 
to be^e labourers for the new setden at 3d. a day, their childira 
workmg for y, a day. 

The Kamba lost aim: 296,532 acres of their most fortile land was 
filched. 

The MasM lost most of all. They were deprived of tbdr normal 
grazing land by a series of nids and bioka promises which for 
Diazen impudence can have fow parallels in history. 

> SaWadoti, p. 71. * Ihii^ p. 6S. 
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llic Masai temtory ioduded & pan of the Rift Va]lc7, Tvidi some 
lieights m either side. The pasture dxre was ftirly poor, and so die 
whole area was Muired ftir gramg in order that the herds shoold 
have suffident. Tm territory was bdieved by the early settlers, 
however, to be fertile ftimland, and among the ftrst concessions of 
land to be made were some in ihe Masai country. The Masai, 
furious, protested so vigorously diat die Kenya Government was 
forced to come to an ^ncment with dicm. h 1904 a tcea^ was 
signed by which the Masai, whik allowing the settlos to cumvate 
spedfied pans of theft land in die Rift V^ley, were to oco^ the 
rest m security. But the setden, not yet satisfted, had theft eyes on 
die h^ts of Laikipia— now secured by trea^ to the Masai— vidiich 
they believed to be eminently suitable for culdvadon. They 
dernanded the region. In 1911 the Kenya Govern mcnt turned the 
Masai out of Lampia, transftrricg them to un&vouiable r^om 
along the Tanganyika border. The British Govenment set its seal 
on & robbery by its condonation of the brealdnK of the treaty. 
The efibrts of the Masai, who started legal proceetmigs against the 
Kenya Govenunent, were doomed to ftilute.1 M^while, the 
''fertility’' of Laildpia proved an illusioD (u the Masai weh knew). 
It coda support only a bare 250 setden. And in later yean the 
Government had to intervene to raettle at consideiable expense 
some of die colonists who were unable to make a living there. 

The necessary coroOary of diis wholesale alienatbo of land was 
die ddimitation c^iesetves into which die Afticans could be penned. 
This policy was proposed by a Local Land Board set up in 1904. 
and prended over by Lord Delunere. Not only did diis help 
to squeeze out the able-bodied men into wago^aming employ- 
xatox, but made it easier to dscriminaig in public works, agricdtutal 
asustance and social services between the Aftican and settled areas. 

Between 1905 and 1914, 4,388,502 acres had been alienated. The 
setdec commuafty, eocoutag^ in every way, had increased ftom 
88(5 to 5438. The setden were mainly English, Iiisb and Scots, 
younger sons of noble funOies, or well-t^do members of the 
middk classes. There were also, Imwever, about 700 Soudi Afticans, 
mainly Boers, who had bem encouraged to setde by a special missioa 


1 ‘*I1iecoTiitlidiI that die tgKsneitofisNHwu not a contract, but a treaty, 
and that tteada entered into by ibregn lubjecs (die icatus of die Ma^ 
under the protectorate) were not in nunidpal courts. . . . Ihe Maau 
we givea leave to ap^ to the Privy Council, but cetud not aSxd to punne it." 
Hailey, p. 74^- 
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sent during Eliot’s ti'tns. Canadians, Acistialians, Arnwriratw , Ttaliarw, 
and Frencn made up the rest. These settleti were not pioneers. They 
^d not work with thdr hands, hue depended entiiuy on a grear 
Afiicao labour fi»ce. 

The capital brought m by die lettlen started great econonk 
activity. The Bank of India arrived. Several coimnerdal houses 
established themsdves in Nairo!£ All VinJ< of pro&monal people 
inunigtated to satisfy the seedyn’ i^eds. Nairobi grew and prosper^ 
The wmecs, dirir labour force meteased by die most despicable 
means,^ planted cofiee, sisal, cereals, wool and copra. Soon they 
accounted for half the total value of the country’s exports. They 
bought also the main part of the country’s imports. Development 
was chedted to some d^ree during die Great War, owing to the 
enlistment of many of the settlers in the armed forces. It was, 
however, during oiis same period diat steps designed to make 
settlement even more profitable were The land law of 1915 
made posrible die.concentrarion of holdings in a few hands by 
restricting Govettunent control of land crai^n. The law granted 
leases of 999 yean (instead of ninety-ame, as fbimerlv) on ridicu- 
lously low camu. It also legalised longstandingpracdce by empowen* 
ing tne Governor to lease or alienate ao^ land Monging to AWans. 

The end of the war brought widi it a. new atmosphere of un- 
easmess and fi»r— a panicky tealisdon that the A6i^ who had 
aimed a rifie at his fuow mm Tanganyika could just as easily aim 
it at 4 EuTOTeaoL A powerful threat to European interests seemed to 
arise also mm die incxeasing immigration of Indians. The white 
settlers redoubled dieir efiocts. There is litde doubt that in ipao, 
when the East African Protectcffate became die Crown Colony of 
£cnyai ttfey wenrmctmipibttctmmAWuhrctniiniyi'at^^ 
and were seeking new means of irureasing didr numben and dieir 
power. 


s See Chapter VH 
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HOW KENYA IS GOVERNED 

"Tliae aiuli be oo equality betw e en W ac V* and white eidur in Onudi 
or State,’’ Clmfim ^rigm Ceuilmiiai ej At Tnasrai, 

B y the Erne Kenyi was asnexd, ^ aroantus of Crown 
Colony goTemmeat had beea fiiinly otahlidted thcoughout 
the empire. Crown Coltuy goTenuoent it> origin in tme of the 
most reacQonary periods of British history: die unsuccessful stn^gle 
to maintain Btid^ rule in Axatnck and the war against revolunon- 
aty Fiance (1793-181$), which ftdiowed widiio a AivaAf- The first 
emit brought with it the for of a disintegrating empire. The 
second secQittl for Britain, by a^emeot widi the decode countries 
of Europe— Russia, Austria and Prussia— a new empire which 
indoded Malta, Mauiitios, Ceyioo, Heligoland and die Cape. 

In this period the Colonial (^ce was founded and die new 
system of government, dedgoed to keep firm grip on die cokmies, 
was ekboi^. The mam rarares d* the system were: strict control 
fiom London; “govenunent as &r as possiNe under the prer^tiTe 
without recourse to PaHiament”;^ (he appointment to each colony 
of a GoTemor in whose hands despotic power was concentrated. 
The epoch of imperialism saw t& consolidation of the main Acts 
whidi buttress the govemmait of the colonies: die British Settle^ 
meats Act, 1887, and the Foceigu Jurislictioa Act, 1890. In bestow- 
ing immense powers on the (^own, in efiect the Colonial Office, by 
two WkmnA ituotmuA kci r<^ ‘to hxxx 
control of coitmial affiuts.* And at no time since hu Parliament 
displayed much interest in the many millions of colonial people 
whom it is uldmatdy lesponsiHe. 

One finds in Kenya die full imparatus of Crown Colony govem- 
mem. There is the Goremor who is at once “representative of the 
King, the head of the escodve Government, and usually the 

iWi^ p.47. 

* Orders in CovDidl aM Iffttn paten: (the lana iostranaia by wbich Golookl 
coDttitutujDs are aeated) ate pUcri PatiiamBit if based on itatuton Uw, 
bat not diicussed. Ike hwi Cobntai L^idadve Coaoolt (confirmed vg d» 
Secretary of State), Royal Instractiffiu and Otden ia Council cased on tberoyd 
pretii^ye, are never placed befim Padumenr, 
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President of the legisknue/'* He governs widi the aid of his Civil 
Servants and two coundls, die Ezecudve and the Legisladve 
Couodb. The former is the central organ of the colonial govern- 
meot and is usually composed of the senior Civil Servants; the latter 
b a omre rracesesitadve body deseed to permit unofidal repre- 
sentation and more public of measures proposed by the 

Government 


The sys^ has had no smooth course in Kenya. No sooner had 
the first landlords staked their dtims (on land givoi to them by a 
Government to whom it did not bemog) tiian Britain was 
with demands for a share in pdltkal power. The constitutional 
history of Kenya has bea duped by diis confiict~the British 
Govenuoent intent on retaining ^ ctdony as a key imperial point, 
and the settlers’ leaders no intent on winning mO political 
control on the South Afiican model 
A brief etamioaoon of the separate dements of the Kenya 
administrative marbitie will make the position dear. 

Consider, first, the Governed, ^ya’s Governors have been 
mainly noted for theit political spindeamess (ofitn comUned with 
a distii^hed militacv record] (x strong reaoioaary views. Of Sir 
Charles Slot (i90i-<4) we have already written. Sir Jama Hayo- 
Sadler (1905-9), "a peaco-loving man who had no wim to become 
involved in any unpleaiaatoess,” vm christened '*Flannd-&ot” by 
the settlen and ran out of the country.* Sir Percy Girouard (1909- 
13), one of "Milner's young men,” whose propensity for pcomitiog 
away large areas of Kenya brought him into conflia with tiie 
Colonial Office, resigned to become a managmg director of Arm- 
seron^Vickecs. Sic Edward Nocthn (1919-32] developed a system 
which Lord Delamete dicistened ‘government by ^reement”— 
agreement, that is, with the settlen. Sir Edward Grigg (i9a5-]0]— 
now Lord Altrmcham— became subsequently a diiMor of Cooke 
Tourist Agency and Tory MJ^. for Ahrinch^ 

Till* nmiWy apppiamd- fijr a pcriod jaf-five-ygis, 

depends iargdy on h is wrmane nt SemiM, headed hy^ 
Cmd' Seae&typ^fte^tmdalsTdra^-mthe main &om upper- and 
nuddle>dass fiunilies, and educated at British public schools and 
universitia, ace closely linked in dass outlook to the settlers. It 
would be surprising it many of (ban were not sympathetic to the 
aims of the latter. They work betide an incftaiang number of 
offidab drawn fiom settler famiiia. They mix in the same soda! 

I W^t, p. 144. ■ For &!i story, see Hnriey, Vol. I, pp. aa^}?. 
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wo^d. When diey redrc diey are encouraged to acquire property 
and become permiment residmts thmnselves. 

The Governor is assisted by Im SzecDtiTe Coundl. A body of great 
importance, it makes policy and dupes die legation to be put bdbre 
dielegidatiTe Courier It is the aimmty on all disciplinary quesdoiu 
reladDg to the Cotonial Service in die territory. For th^ reasons, 
when an fizecodre Council was set up* in Kmya in 1905 it was 
pordy official fiat die setden’ leaders were disiai^ed, and by 1919 
won the ri^ of admission to dx fizecudve Co&ndl for two Enio- 
pean untiffigral mgfnbgft of thc Lcgiiktive rri Hnril. In 1921 an 
Tnt^n was admiited, followed in 1923 by one further Hucopean to 
represent A&tcan mmrests. The balance, nowevet, still lay the 
offiidals, who bad «gbt m die twrtffiMalf * four. 7^ halanrw 
was upset by a bargdn in 1937 anhred at, as osoal over die heads of 
the A&icans md Asians. The setden agreed to the iiaposition of a 
light iocoioe tax on condition that fioiopeans would not be asked 
to contribute to 'an mension of A6i(» services, and diat the 
number of officials on the Esrecusve Covoical would be reduced to 
fbui.^ The'two European on the Executive Council are 

by convention the lea^ of the elected Europeans in the Legidadve 
Council and one of the mecdsers for Nain»i. This means, as coie 
writer says, the imzoductioa the leaders ef the c^oorion into 
the coun^ of the Cabinet* *'Ths nominated members are under 
no ohli^tioa to st^oit the ^emmeot and in j&ct fiequeudy 
oppose It in the legi^ve Comxa]. The presence in the executive 
council, die proceedings of ^ikh are cmifidentiai, of a member 
may be dected to die heg^ore as a pro&ssed opponent of 
government policy, is a peculiarity vdiich is confined to the Con- 
soturion of Kenya.”* Despite this peculiarity, settlers and officials 
on the Executive Council seem to have had no serious disagree- 
ments.* 

f The centre of the consrituriona! stru^ has been the Le^slarive 
Council which is “^powered, subject to any limitadons pre- 
scribed by Order in Council or Hop Instructions, to pass sudi' 
ordnances, and to comritute sudi courts and officers for die ad< 

* C£ Hailey, p. x}8, utd 'V^ht; p. 13s. 

*Wi^p.i33. 

* Huley, p. 1^. 

* ^ . Dutmg die vhoh of die time I bare Bt u a nteober, I have luvec known 

me nmofm an wlufa the bare voted ooe my and die an- 

other. ...” Mr. Smridg^Acdiig Chief Sstetaiy, KX.C., Jtdy jBdi, 1946. 
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mimsttadonofjusdce, ‘as nay be necessity for the peace, older and 
good govemmenc of the cahay* Thiee main groups sit in the 
Legislative Council: the ex-o^cid ofSdals (members of ^ E.C. and 
cettain others), nominated offidak pointed by the Governor 6:tr 

r id reasons and unofficials wln> are elected, or nominated by 
^ Governor. / 

/ When die fint L ^islarive CouncS was set im in 1907, it contained 
six' otdcials two (later four) luxminatea Europeans. But the 
setders were soon agitating a greater share of power through' 
Lord Delamere’s Convention of Aswdations, whkh hecame known 
as the "unofficial Parliament.** The Hrst World Wat brought the 
setders thdr £nt m^or political victory. In 1919, vAaa die European 
population numberra only some 9,000, they received the tight to 

elert dcvcnrnitcsentatiyq to dicTr^ datiw fifjwn- 

DifflChevertbeiess, tooF& procatmon of inan^g he ntun^ 
of officials. 

Meanwhile the Inffiaa population in Kenya demanded equal 
lights with the Europeans, whom they outmunberei "kdia, .the 
btani-oencre, was stiriM by the pmt-war spirit of gdf-detetmination, 
disconteot and unrest Kenya, the dis^t musde, twitched in 
response.'’* With the delicate situation in Indk cte^ by Btititii 
wartime ptomises, it appeared pomble to the Europeans that the 
demands of die Indians, a common doctoral roll aoA Beedom of 
immigration, woul^ be granted by the Btitish Government. 

The setden pcepa^ tor acticm. Already in 1921 die Conveotion 
of Assodations hw set up a Vimlaotes Committee to advise on any 
action to be over the Indian question. When it seemed that 
die loffian demands m^ be gcant^ the Vimlaotes Committee 
began to oigacusc "an emeiseimy nuhtaty ano pohtica^ 

... hi each wtzict a census ofntiea, ammunition, cars, patrol supplies 
and horses was taken. Plans of mobilisation were worm out to the 
last detail. . . . Flans were dnwn up to seize, by surprise raids, the 
railway and the postal and tdeg^hic systems. Trained telegnqihists 
were detailed to take over inm^hately die signal was given. . . . 
The Governor was to be kidnapped and taken to a londytium some 
sixty miles tiom Nairobi, whm ^ guard had been detailed to look 
after him. . . 

This "Ulster” lebcllion proved unnecessary. The British .Govern- 
ment drop^ its ptopos^; the IBghlands had once ^ain been 
made safe t<x Europeans and a ccmimon rdl avoided. A communal 
*Hw(le7,VolII,p.iii. *lh'd, pp. i}5-^ 
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toB wu pot in ks place, wi^ prisios fen only five doted 

Wiant t 

Ic is wotdi noting that Ddamne and fiis associates we solidly 
backed by the Goronor, & Rolten Cfflyndon (even ibugfi ch^ 
had (daom Co kidnap him). When dm setdeit went to pis didr 
cam to him os one occasion, he iqdied: “Gendemni, yoa may 
tenanbet that I am Soudt A&ai He is said (0 nave been 
\diacqaakeds#tksatiC(Dte of she rebel aimy.”* None of 
the "rebw,” however, was pynidied, deoined « oepofted. Yet 
Harry Ihnku, ta Afiian , seas detained Su years without trial 
because of his amB oajaboiit dm same time) against forced labour, 
high taxanon udoehet gnevauxs. 

^927 a new Constitutiim w ^veii to the L^islaQve Cound. 
by Royd Initructiais, and is dm ooe in fi»ce today, O&ial 
memherahip is composed of demn ae-^o and nme n ominat ed 
monben (one u r^tesenr Arab mtaeso). Unc^a^mraS^p 
ia compost of deven dated Bsi^eans, five deoed hdiant, one 
dected Arab, and two persons nominattd to r^ittsenc Afiidaa 
intetesis. 

‘‘Emopean dected members” k peth^ a miamma, since ttg^ 
toed voters are only a small pectmage the 22,000 people who 
form the European commsm^. In dm “Gtsetal iHeoion” of 1944, 
serai memben were kcuom nsopposei Several did not eva 
bother n publish decoffii addmecs. The total namhet of votes 

"^ho ate these Earopean deoed members? They are not the 
dmple soldiet-senlcn of ptopagaada fime, bm are among the teal 
roim of the colony. A Im deset^tkn tS their economic interests 
wifi give more iadgb than fxttka fim speech 

Mn. Watkins (Kiambu) kalwoofiK-grower. Mr. F. 1 , Couldtey 
(monbet fi)r Nyaim undl hk ora m 1946) was the founder and 
BdW of die {Feddy a pst PreaideDt of the Nakuiu 
d^bec of Commerce, au Chaits^ of both the Pyiethnim and 
Wheat Boards. Mr. W. G. Niod' (dm member fi)r Mombasa) k 


, I !b la &miiwi cf ii Bnt&i fiiy^ h*- ^di, wdMaowa 

aadisntj on enidutuiaal pdileiah u bbM doi coouDuad Rpiem^ 
surodtnd is Koji « > ;arcnaor-4Rcicd tgwaili dbrnmioinog sgiinn t 
ve^ cooinnw, Tie Europm^ ioIy bilf a BiiocEmu a w yui^ 

iicemd mice a muij m Ct ibo p. 1$, 

‘HiMey,VoL!l,p.!$«, ‘ 'iW,.p.i|o, 

*£., 4 . Sk, October jili, 1944. 
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i urtna m ilie £uii of Soii^ Midou & Co, and its £aA 
Abican mam^ dinctor. b ad^oi, he it a diiector of dtt 
African Whamge fVL, ^ Afewn Mariw and R mwal P.ng itiwriBg 
Co., and the Kenya lasdine and %piog Company. Ib acts at 
liaison berW the aet yd manW organisation and the 
Association of dumben of Conmicice and Industry of Satt Abica. 
■He finds finu to be a membet die landing Finance CommiBee 
also. Major [m (Ubmbi) is darBas of the Kenya Daity Assoo- 
ation and u tu b^ of theEeiiya Stodmwiien' Auodaiion. He is 
a member of the Appeal Board set op under the land and Water 
bnjenadon Ordinance and was as die Machakos District Man- 
pow Comnitiee during die inc, Ibe inember fer Uaan-Gidni, 
Mr. Bonwet, is a diie^ of the Kaya Batmen' Attodarion 
(K.F.A.j. M4» Keyser (Ttaia^biHa] « also a member of die 
^FA Mr. Tsaidi {Ri l.ValieYl h a % bimet in wheat and 
pyteSitum a weE at a mendxc of die Pyiahnim Board and 
duicmaii of the K.F.A Hie for Awdare, Mr. Wri^ 
has been for many years agtst to load Egettm of Taaon, a Dig 
landowner. leader of the el^ meafon ^ membet for Niitobi 
SoudiisMt. (now managing dittctcBC^ 

Matt and Bxuiange lisiiteduJodier companies. One 
alone appears to be widiotst b^ bosineB or forming mtetois— 
Mt. S.V. Cooke, nemlKt for dieCaKasdateiired(^vil Servant. 

dt^'fooffi ptc&ssuoal and buiiieis aides. The small Ata^ 
community dects one of iti two members. 

Bm ^ of the nearly 4 miliioa Afoicans? b I94d they remain 
without a ^le elected rgirticotative <at foe I^sktive Coiinal 
Until 1934 fo^ were lepraented l^arii^ nommated snisuonaty. 
From 1934 to 1945 1^ were iqsei^ by two nominated 
Bumpeans.’ Not until 1945 was a Afoican (Mr. Ehud Mafou) 
noniinated as one i^foe repretentadia of Afojean mteitsty 
The M measure of foe scttlets' pobscal power cannot be ganged 
foirii numbers on foe legiforive C^imci! (« even on foe Bx^ 
rive CotmdL Alfoongh the Briridi Govsnsnesit has so for made ao 
unofficial European maority inatesibk, there ate cfoer mefoods 


by whifo foci power fo otenwd Hnt and ibiemost u foe Standing 
s One of dia: rntaasitiv^ a fasBet datf Niibe CoBamatwi. sated: 

”1 iKnnlil imwiiy Sut wwifwIU tWty ^ Ig AtncM)i liltijg m thil CcudL 

PsKodlf, I losld hiR thoo^ dc tine bs w yet csoe. . . Mt. Mom* 
gomeiy, il.C, aand, iMa. 
c 
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Rnanc ft Committee, wfaidi scrudrdses and amends die Budget. Urn 
has had a Buiopeaa uao£da] majodty since Secoa^jr^ there 
are the many Advisory Comndttcq set up to study and make 
lecommoidations on pardciilar ptd>lems. It is customary ^br these 
committees, too, to nave, an unofficial European m^mity. Most 
serious of all has been the reor^nisaticm of Administradon, which 
tooloplace in 1945. During the war years a whole senes of boards 
and committees were set w, with .strong leptesentation of and, 
sometimes headed by European .unofficials. This inrcgration of 
unoffic^s with the administnUTt apparatus has now been legalised. 
The Departments have been group^ under memhen of the Execu- 
tive Coufldl and authority given unofficial Europeans to take 
charge of scuh groups if the Governor desires. The first result of this 
reorganisation has been m grant die ' settlers a fifieen-yearold 
denand— namely, “that one of the un a ffinal membm of the 
Legislative Coundl should he appointed as a member fi>r Agri- 
eu!tote.’h In 1945, m spite of grave protests fiom bdkos and. 
Afiicans, Major Oveamsh-Bencmefc, former setdeis^ leaHgf with 
interests in various companies, v.'as appointed Monbet fiar Agri- 
culture, Animal Husbandry and Natur^ Resources. An otn scat 
was dius won by the setders on the official bench. ' 


Local Govshnment^Xuiiopbah 

In die towns and settled amas ofKenya, there are.oigans oflocal 
govemment which give die settlers considerable power. Local 
govemmedc in Britain is generally regarded as an important sphere 
of democracy. In-Kenya it is no^more democratic dian die Roman 
system, wheraoy the rights of ^emen were eicercrsed over a gtut 
body of slaves. 

Djawing on Soudi African essence, the main structure of 
local govemmoic was-erected is, 1928. It frills into two categories-' 
the and the rural. In die urban category diere are four 
municipal boards (Mombasa, Nabzru, Kisumu and Eldoret); and 
one municipal council (Nairds). Dealing with these TnrniiripalitiM 
is a Standing Conunittee for Local Govomnent, on which promin- 
ent memben of the Legislarive Council are tepcesented. In the rural 
ategory are seven Dis^ Cousdls (Nakuru, Uasin Gishu, Trans 
Nzoia, Naivasha, Nairobi, Aheidare and Nyanza). Dealing with che 
District Councils is a Standing Committee for Rural Areas, on 
s Horiey, VoL 0, p. 363 . 
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hrMch fiirdiet members of die t^isktive Council aie teptesentel | 

' The munka^ties kve;inudi the same general powers as hm 
local government organs in Britain. They have towii-*planiui^ 
powers, ate responrible for puUic he al th , public works and so on. 
the most important m nnifiplirY^Naimbi— ba« haj dcctcd 
B trooean reore^tativq trom in found atioo. Indian representatives 
vrm at first nominated and only allowed to be elected. The 
^ntopean naturally oumumbered the hidian coundllon. Far more 
numerous in Nairobi than the ^r^ean 'and hadian communities 
combined is the African community widtout whose laboot the dty 
would come to a ttandsdU. Unri) recendy die f Wmril had no 
African members. At hur, in June; 194^ two Africans .were 
mtitutei by the Governor as members of die CoundL The Member 
for Healdi and Local Government introdndng die Bill to provide 
for diese nominations, made it deardiat tbe Amcans need not hope 
dat nominatioo would soon be tupeneded by deccion. “There is 
00 practicable' means now within sight, or lil^ to materialise in 
any rime we need think of for the for bringing in asyitem 

ofelecdons."* 

The Buropeans, however, have taken no chances, and the same 
Bill which provided (or two imminated Africans provided fr>r die 
^pointment of seven aldermen—the m^’ority of whom will be 
Boropeans, of course— who will sh &r six ytan ! 

The (bur mimidpal boards proviriob £» European and 
Indian re pr ese n tation, but not for African representadon fexcept in 
Mombasa, where an African has replaced a nominated Inoian). 

The Govemment provides a good part of the revenue of the 
munidpalida b 1936 the Government 'was paying half the cost of 
pnUic health services in Natr^ while also contributing to die 
salaries of public health and municipal staff and to road upkeep.* 
In 1940 the propoitioQ of Gevemment grants to total revenue was: 
Nairobi, a8 per cent; Mombasa, 53 ptf cent; Nakuru, t8 per cent; 
Bldoiet, 17 per cent The rates ate negligilde. hi Nairobi it is per 
pent, on unimproved rite values.* 

The District Couneds (whkh amilaily make no prorision (or 
African repiesentadoii) are nu^ concuned with tw aplcMp of 
toads. But extenrive powers ha^ also been given to diem to 

iThe Sul ofStroD, welkknowD Abdsy Fork, was a monber of this Coni* 
Oiittee. 

* Mi. C. £. Mottimet, K.L.C., Febnary ijdi, I94<>. 

* Flm, pp. 1S9-9O1 *LMfGot|«rhnfflt&^rt, 1943. 
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K 'be the tetms on whidi A&icani are allowed co’ lemam on 
itUn their area ofjuristUcdon. 

Two-thirds of the total reveaoe of duse conndls comes direct 
&om the Government, the balance from licences, etc. For many 
years attempts have been made by the Government to persuade the 
Ooundls to impose i rate on local residents. Every attempt has met 
widi £ulure. Even when the principle was at last accepted, a Confrr- 
ence of Disccicc Coandls in 1943 demanded as a condsdon that the 
Govemmeiit take tesponsibilicy for bringing disttia roads up to a 
standard of conurucdoa adequate »> meet the demands of post-war 
ttaffia The “Confrrence also emphasited that be&re rating was 
adopted, councils would desire to hscn some dear indication of 
the extent to which the Government would be prwared co share 
in the cost of the additional services which could he under- 
taken.”* 

The Africans have been denied ri^ of dtizenship in die settled 
areas. That elementary righa as' human bcang^ have been no les 
disregarded. 

“It is r^retcable to have to report diat the woisc'kousins in 
Kenya is in Nafroln, and daring die year condidois, frr from 
improving, became worse. . . . Tte ccaundoos under which natives 
live in Nairobi ate deplorable, and ovetcrowding; in die quartets 
provided by the Municipal Council must be seen to be believ^ One 
native witness stated that his contract with the accused was fbi pay, 
food and housing, and chat he had slept in the premises complahiM 
of with twenty others for three days and then dedined to do so any 
longer, as be and die other ihttwim were being bitten by parasites. 
The Chief Sanitary Inspector, Medkal Departmenf, who viated 

the premisest sud the structure was made out of^ sorts of diings 
such as old tins, old pieces of com^ted iron and stone. It con^tra 
of duce rooms of the average height of 4- fr. 6 in., one 8 fr. by 9 fr., 
another 6 ft by 7 fr., and the odta 8 & by. 6 fr. There was no * 
diimney, no latiiue .accommodation and no window. Mr. Ling 
describe the housing as the wont dut he had ever seen during hiS' 
fifreen years’ experience. The Principal Labour Officer concifried 
with this view, and added that '^sen'he visited the premises one 
room was occupied by four goau, wbith were tethe^ and that 
the floor was covered with utitu, manure and pools of water. The 
niaeisttate, in acquitti!^ the accused on the grounds that a Municipal 
by-law overruled the Employment of Natives Ordinance, lemacM 
1 iMtl Ckvmment Seport, p, a. 
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chat but £» diis be would have imposed an ezenifdary scsteoce, as 
the pranises were DOC fit foe a pig to bve in. 

“Fee^uent repEcsoiadoQS bave been myie by the Principal Labour 
Officer to the Medical Officer of Healffi, Nairobi, but so ffir the 
result has been nil Even a request to ffie Com^ dm the by-law 
be aheied has met wtb no success.**^ 

The Mombasa slums are worse, ifanydung. The sermts oftfie 
dairyK)wners sleep attumg die cat^ ai^ a oamped dirty room in 
a but carries a rental not less than 5sb amontb.* Similar condidons 
are to be found throughout the sealed areas. 

The main batures ^ this sham local govemment now stand oii 
clearly. The settlen have reverb a fimou slogan. They have for 
many yean enjoyed represenadon without taxanon. And the 
Afiicans, who firm the mjarity in the sealed areas, as elseu/here, have 
been denied any e&oive voice in die matters which most intimately 
concern them. 

Local Goveinmest^Ajsican * 


Whereas every form of Govemo^t assistance has been given to 
Butopean local govenmeot, the tnost serious obstacles have been 
placed in the way of a similar devdiopment among Afiicans. 

WhentheBrui^occupaTOof Benya began, such tnbal authorities 
as existed were virtually diminated. The British aibitiarily created 
headmen and dhiefi paid by and owing allegiance to them. VaiioiB 
ordinances* gave increasing pov^ to these They were 

to '‘mamtain law and orda,” and were empowered to conscript 
fiee labour for. communal purposes. Tb^ could prevent a 
meetmg of more than five permns if it “mi^t tend to be sub- 
vecd.veofpeuxaa^lgfaQdQEd/x.'’ Oaco£d]cicniaui,dndmwuto 
prevent tax evasion— a Qsk wfakhled some to use coertave measures 
and take bribes. This system,.so obviously alien to any democratic 
principle, was maintained in its entirety andl 1924. 

The growing discontent of .the Airk^ fbte^ the Government to 
create Local Native Councils.* These did not replace die headman 
system, but co-oasted and interlocbd with h. b many cases existing 
headmen were appointed to the LJ 4 .C. 


1 NWw Midrs Ktpon, 1937. pp. ais^iA. 

* Report ^ de Cmr^im ef Itifiirj'rfpointti 0 Ermbie du himtr Cmifrw 
w Mmhau, 1939, p. B. 

* Village Hndma Ordmance, ipca; Nadve Aiu]]ori7 Ordinance, 1912. 

* Native Authotity (Ameodmat) Ordnance, 1934: slightly dunged by an 
evdinance of 192^ wliiai iqttaled it 
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A Local Native Council is set tip l>y die Govemor-in-Coiaici]. 
It comists of die District Conuoissioner as diainnan aad his asdstant, 
togetliec vritli such Afriran< as the Governor may approve on the 
D.C’i recommeDdatioa. Half the Afticans are dkectly appointed. 
The jest may be nominated by meeimgs of Afocan male addts who 
indicate their du^ They may be appointed if recoounended by 
dv D.C. and approved by the Governor. 

Nominally LN.Cs. may mahe and pass testdudons “on any 
matters awning purely local nadve admmisnatie)&." (These 
matters include food and water supplies, fotists, outspans, roads, 
brieves, and culvecG, public health, etc.) In e&ct, it is imposnble 
for the L.N.C. to do mock without the approval of the District 
Coaimissbnec, and m die more hachwaid areas the LN.C. becomes 
merely the D.C.’8 “test-chair,*' as die Afriram diemtdves express itl 

The Local Nadve Councils leoive no grants (tom the Govern- 
ment, as do die Eotopean coendh. Th^ receive no refund of 
Govermnent taxes, as in Tanganyika, where the proportion of tax 
returned is about 25 per cent' They get no bade to^ grants. For 
every service they de^, fresh sacri^ must be asked of the already 
ovcRaxed inhal^ts of thdi areas. They most pay &c the upkeep 
of all elementary and day primary schools in dieir areas, as the 
Government does not maintam (he school system Sir A&icans as it 
does for Europeans. Their balacns, however snulh'aie liable to be 
eatenupby local famine rehef needs, bi 1935, during die &mine in 
Kitui, w Govemmenf annottneed diat no a^tmem &om Govern- 
ment funds would be made wbik any unamended balances re- 
mained in the funds of die LN.C. The lesidt of diis policy is “diat 
the more liable a district is m Offline, and consequently the more it 
neechthe devafopmefitofitswatec suppib and agnddnra resources, 
the less will be the proportion of resources available for such pur- 
poses."* » ’ 

Afier budding up a reserve of ^proximatdy /ao,ooo annually 
up to 1930, the tow L.N.C budg^ could scanx^ be balanced in 
1931, had a deficit in 1932, just balanced in 1933, and had deficits 
in 1934 and 1933, wly cecoveting in 193d. Th^ &ce to^y a & 
greater financial crisis as the demand for services increases. 

The Local Native Councib are undemocratic. They have no teal 
power and ice financially crippled. 


ipun,p.i07. 


*iW.j p. no. 
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In Kenya to-day tlie disdnoion betwta European onoffidal and 
European ofBdal is weakening. Brkau, whfle in no way intending 
to lel^qush her hold on Kenya, k spared to give the settlen an 
increasing share ofp^tical and econonuc power in die teiritoiy, qn 
the understanding that they M in line imperial poUcy. The 
result is that the big landlords and business men who represent dip 
settlen on the le^dve and Eacutive Councils, ana widd the 
power on the Standing Finance and Advisory Committee and in 
local goveniapeni, now take theic in the apparatus of Govern- 
ment. Kenya is run 2 a private corporation, with themselves as the 
dicecton. Ihe demands of the A^icaos are ignored or repressed. 
This is the explanation of the disastrous situarion outlined in the rest 
of dm book. 



CBAfTSk IT 


THE AFRICAN PEA^^ AND HIS lAND 


L ike all colonies, Kenya is an overwbHnusgly agradan eountry. 

; Of her entire populadon, 95-6 pa cat. are dependent, on 
agriculture ibr a livelinood. -Tibe Allowing table compares Kenya 
fhe £)nnaly most backward countries in Europe, as wiril as 
with Detunadt and Ti-n glanil and Wales. 
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Intopeui figures fi:qm Eemoak Dtuff^kf 0/ EaiUm end Scuik^eiem 
£1^1 194;. 

k 

Two .systems of agriculture !i^ side by ride in Eenya-though 
uneasily, Tboe is, first, the capitally &in;^ practiied by 2,000 or 
so European ^tmers and plant^ian mana^ employing ova 
100,000 Aincans, a^ firom squatten ana daily^d workers. 
Secondly, there is ^ pzedomicai^Y subristeoce mnning of the 
Afiican peasants. The ^ does not help die second, but tends to 
sdfie it. we have described how the.Entopeans became landowners 
and fiirmecs. Now we must describe the rituatioa of the Afiican 
peasantry, who coostitiite more riiao 95 pa cot of the popularion. 
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AND TbODDCXION 

Wbat is the soudaid of living of the Afiican peasantry, and 
what do they eat? The Kikuyu am the Masai exemplify the agti' 
cultural and pastoral tribes resp&idvely. 

The Kikuyu diet ^ been ^oibcd as follows; ‘‘White m^, 
unripe bananas, potatoes and some beans, cooked and eaten as a 
mixture, form die mamstay of tluir principal meal of die day. Some 
gruel in the morning, most often i^e with maize, hu to sustain 
d)eia until evening. Millet sometimes takea the place of maize in 
gruel', bit the use of this msOec Is gcdng out of &shion. Meat is 
so ia&equently eaten by the 0iat the mtake is conddered 
negligible."^ Among the urban IGktiyu the diet is even mom 
monotonous,. 

The Masai, on the contrary, eat mainlv meat and milk^ and'some- 
rima the blood of their livesto^ thoup they now eat more maize 
than they did. Experts consider diat cm contains too mneb 
proton and not enough carbbhydr^ and roupage. 

Nuoidon reports explode fiUacy diat the typical Afrian is a 
gteac, bulkiDg, robust creature, and that he can live wdl on a hand-* 
Id of maize tneaL The apcahui^ ami imcy of die pasto^ tribes 
are seriously imdamouti^. “Carmffti among die Kikuyn were 
bony deformities, dental caries, ansmia, pulmon^ conditions and 
tropic^ ulcm.”* Tubercular ii^xtioD ‘'is now widespread throu^^ 
opt the colony," says the Medical 0 £cer in .his Rn^rt for 

The edects of malnutrition are seen in the appalling in&n^ 
mortality rate, whi^ some etfinme at 400 to 500 among die Kikuyu 
and Ma^, ^llmg eo the “low" figure of 100 among the Digo on 
Recast ^ 

The most recent, census of Afik^ agriculture was oken in 1930, 
and we use it in order to present a more'precise picture of food- 
and lanckhoruge in Kenya.' 

Table 2'below presents in its second column a scale proposed by 
Dr. Harvey (Kenya biochemist)* to meet the basic needs of the 
African. The third column isihe sede of ndou actually in use for 
Askari; die fourth is an estimate by Mr. Fazan, an o&er of the 
Kenya Adminisctatioa, made in 1932 of what the Kikuyu really eat! 
The last column 1$ an aualysis of thd^dodes actually avmble on the 
basis of Afiican ptoducnoniin 1930. 


1 C. Philip, 194). 

a InJomOloa t^qr£/ig Nutritioa in l6c CfJtnl^ 1939, Cffld. tiojl. 
* a. Harvey, EAMJ., Jqly, 1943. 
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Caloda.a.87J CjUwfc a ,843 Calcrici, r,7}2 Calorie*, 1471 


Em die esdauce shows a^deficieoc^ in.diA of a{>ptcad- 
nutdy fioo calorics if compared wiA the Haircy scale. 

POFUtATION AND PBODUCnVlTY 

To'hdp analyse die causes of this low standard of life, we have 
copstiucted in Table 3 a comparison between density and pror* 
duedvity in selected African anas of Keny^ as compved widi 
selected European countries. 

A ]f to die Fazzii tale wc add Us figvn of aoA 1 • 4 OE. of nmt 

dut Inteease his calory total by 190 to a,oiS. 

Fazu basa fab estunate of pouble caBflgunrion of meat and milk on die 
prodKtioii aputy of 109,03^ cows, iiS 7 i iiid otha cattle ai^ 285,0]3 
sheep and goats fin a popriaw of 397,<9i' 

* we a^ 0'<[5 pna Bulk and 4 oe. i^meat, the caloty total faeconus 1446. 

This is based on peidi/e production of tOal stock for total population of Kim 

in 1930, calculated on what Fazan cadmates twU be pcoducedby the stockmf \ 
givsi population in Kikuyu proper. ' 

* p?nana«i coocs, ctc., hm been tika at tbs caWic value of potames. 
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Tiau j 


Popidaa'M «ii Pniutii/itj^ 



ilvrie. m. 

Airkpep. 

Yield maze 

Pniiaioipet 


ptt too ms per loe ems 

ml wheat b^s 

heaipfi^ 


ij tpk. itu 

eeiitlai 

ptraat 
{200 Ih.) 

fop. euize 
ondiv^Ws 
(200 ».) 

Poland 

• .33-* 

Si-o 

4-fo 

6 *l 6 

Czechoslovalda 

U'S 

3S‘I 

7*7 


Atniria 

I7-I 

37-4 

7-» 

10‘7 

Hungary 

33-1 

32*3 

6-5 

H‘5 

Roununia 

3j-7 

38 

A‘9 

9-6 

Yflgoslavu 

30-8 

33*8 

C-i 

8-S 

Bulgaria 

40-4 

46 * 1 ' 

S'S 

S'O 

Greece 

i&i 

«‘3 

3 '49 

4*4 

Irance 

lJ'3 

30-4 

^heat) 5*5 

NA 


Most, aHHeu, Maizi, iniilitt, 
jwl» fubti 


Knyc:* 


KaTBondo 

as-j 

x33*8* 

3*10 

1»67 

Kikuyu 

Kanma 

19-7 

lOS-O* 

*•98 

!»73 

6-7 

IpS’O 

3*41 

1'31 

Coast 

7-8 

iSS-o 

3*44 

e>J9 


The table laixs two impoitaat pomes; fiist, that African pro 
iuctivicy is lewff than the lo^reit k Europe; secondly, that ere 
assumng African productivity weie to rise I7 30 or 50 cent, 
diere would still oe serious coagesdon on the land, b Qx, since 
J930 yields appear to have declined while die populafioa has 
inoeased by some 30 per cent. 


NuTunoN AND Land DisnisunoN 

A simple way pf grasping Kenya's agrarian problem is to compare 
the present output with that R^uiru for' a decent diet. Let us 

s Ilie figURS fin EuRjpean connaie «e ^eUtid fiom abln in £auMffli( 
DtvtltfmaU ^ £iinye, PJ.P, i^. 

* Hu Kamutdo sad Kilraya tesemi ue the Afikao agncuhural axeu. 
fa dl four, however, “^aailntd ara" has hem equated with w actual area of 
she leaerves. Pcoductioa and yields fix Ksiya calcidated fiom the isi3e Census. 

> Hewes flu acaUe land and popuUdos cum fiem 1930 Agriculniial Ceiuus. 

« The distzqianey betsvaea mis figuw and due fix ^ Eavirondo p(nn& to an 
anreiestinute in fiu 1930 Census of area acoiaSy cuMirated. 
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gamine cbe implications for land distribiidoiL Here is Dc. HarWs 
proMsed £ot, ^diicli dosdy conopoads with tbt recommended 
by me United Nadons Codoeoce on Food and Agricultoie. 


Tina 4 

Dirt fftMui i]> Dr. Huvef fir ^ans 


fwfftupt li. per perm 

Maue and wiinxn . > • 36$ 

Milk (gsUs.) .... 40 

Hoots to 

Pulses >3 

Leafy, great, yellow vegetiUs . 6j> 

Meat pi 

Sugar 34 

Ghee ..... 13 

Tea ^ 


Assuming a grain yield per acre of 3 bags (aoo lb.l and takbs 
into account the. stou carrying c^adty of me land, we would 
lewisite the fsUowig distributUHi to produce the above diet fer 
5unily of^ve under present-day eonmnom: 

Gtain: le] Far huoun &ixi . . 3 ectet 

(ij For stock food . psctes 


laaizes 

Meadow, |istute and fodds crops . isscies 
Root crops, vegeabls, fruit and 
sugar cane 0*50 aos 


Total *7 50 »ne^ 


(Nsfr: The itods required to produce the necesary qumtuies cf mifr> meat and 
ghee is esQmatBd at four oowi,lbu''oxes and ten dwp CO goals. With the present 
itaodardi of animal htobandry and qodfry of stock this is not a high estuute. 
He aaeage for fodder pasture is <m die Msii cf one acre pastisie per head (fire 
sheep cooniing as one ox) and j acres of fr>dder ciopi. This figni^ too, is on the 
low ade. The gran grown for stod: would allow fisr the feeding of 1^ lb. of ^ain 
pet head per day. In addition to heag « worcc of meat the com also, do 

some worn. Ghiw production would require approxinutcly 140 galls, hiingh^ 
total iiulk producDon up to 430 gdh. per yeo,) 

t One writer gives ii'j aens u die TniBiTimm lu^iJiiig necessiiy to prodnee 
fbrvey'a diet fr)tafriDilyof5-69.Sut this is based CD maize yields 30-30Mp(Dt. 
lughei than they are and allows only 5 sacs for pomaneat grazing.^ Sven die 
writer niggati mat probably this is too low. C£ Homj^itey, Cni aM;A>pii/if(Mn 
f» 5 . Njeti, ip45. 
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27'5 aocs per £unily of 6ve woiii allow a density of ti 6 per 
senate mile. In &ct, Kenya denaties ate very much h^er in the 
a^ultunl areas, h i 933 the Kaviiondo Reserve, it was noted by 
the Carter Commission, had an ovenll density of 145 per square 
fsile. Averages, however, are nsskading, and in pans ^ at Bun- 
yoie) the &iaty rose to 1,200 per square mile. In tlw Kiasaba, 
Fort Hall and Nyeri (Ustricts of ESruyu die overall density was 
283 per square mile. An examination of the S. Nyeri district show^ 
a density o£ $42 in 1944, which, ^ven the same rate of increase, 
would rise to 674 in 1955.* U must he temembeted that ance 1933 
the population of Kenya is csdnuted to have increased by the best 
part Ota million, or 30 per cent. 

An admmistrative officer, in a memorandum on the Ccntial 
Kaviroodo,* esttmated duc the avenge ffimily comprised 5*3(5 
persons and had 16-19 ^ores availal^. Ihe same officer redeemed 
mt on an average 19 pa cert, fin &ct, varying between 50 per cent, 
and 2 per ccql) was unc^vabk. Tlie 16 or so acres were distributed 
as &II0W1: 

Undeiaopi . 

NeeeuanlyMew 

Stock fixa 


Homatcad 
Gtaziiig comiiK&ugE 


III 

027 

0’50 

019 

140 


Once again averages do not ^e a true picture dnee there arc 
very many holdings of leas than 3 acm. The most recent estimates 
showed in S. Nyeri 6-71 acres available for an average &mily of 
5*69, but, dnee only half of the area was suitable for arable purposes, 
the area avrilabk to crops and ^an leys was 3'35 actes.> 

In die pastoral areas, thoi^ dse (^ty is ^ less, die number 
of acres becomes no criterion t^die carrying capacity of the land. 
With the cKepdou of the Masai, all reports q)eak of serious etosioc 
and “overstockii^,” a question .with which we later. 


CONSEQDENCBS OF LaND ShOBTAGE 
Given present standards of culdvation, the Afikans, it is plain, 
have not enough land to produce die food diey require. But this 
land shortage ^r overpopulation) has other consequences. The old 
methods of shifting awvadoR whkii allowed land to go back to 
grass and bush for considerable periods and so regain its krtillty are 
^Hoiniihrey, tip.dt. 

* Mr. A. S. Hardey, Carter Repots VoL 3, p. 3,218. * Humploey, <ip. dr. 
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DO loDget possible. Topiovide even the Dunimum of&od, the land 
must K kept continviaUy undei crop. The land becomes exhausted. 
The yields decline, h the absence of rotation, widioot grass and 
heavy maniiri iig, condnued aopping of gr^ breaks down the 
granular structure of the soil ^ crumb structure], decreases its 
water-bolding capadcy and wh^ die rains ccane, the ,top layer of 
soil is washed away. To nuke up ^ the poor yields, steep slopes 
and hillsides are cultivated, oidy to ttsult in more s(m 1 ^ 
gullying, which spreads (he damage to die areas bdow. 

sWtage of land means less putuiage for stock, and overgcazii^ 
adds il9 quota to the damage. The habage is given no dunce to 
grow; it dries out, leaving ^ sod unprometed to the action of die 
rain and the resultant ^ wash. On a wdl-established sward, 
expetimentt show that the amount of run-off water imJer given 
conditions is ! ) pet cent., as agtinst 54 pet cent, for bare, unpromcied 
soils. Hus nin-off water is 1 m to aop growth, does not replenish 
flings and wells, but damages all in ks path and leads to disutrous 

These consequences of land shortage are serioos enoi^ They 
have been made even more serious by the pressure on the part m 
the ^riodtural Department to grow cash crops, such as maize 
and watde bark. The African was encouraged to plant his maize in 
plots by itself ard keep it dcan-wccded in order to obtain higher 
yields. By this method of planting and without a strict totanonal 
crapping system, the soil sacra tost its stability and began to erode. 
It now been realised that the African's own methods were & 
more sound. He would interplsit maize and beans with sweet 
potatoes, the latter having a'beavy- growing, spreading vine. As the 
grain crops were ^koi m the so the sweet potato vme would 
spread, giving much be^er pratecem ra the sc^ 

In the case of wattle, the African could rarely spare laud cccept on 
steep slopes, and since watde vrill not allow anydiing to grow 
ben^ it die ground was again bared to the eroding action of rain 
and wind. , 

At certain times, the, Afiicaas were, encouraged to grow cadi 
crops, so that they nught, in cemin products su^ as wattle, make 
a coDtribudop to the crony’s and be able to cam money 
with which to pay taas and bi^ simple sunufretures. 

Inadequate thou^t was given to subshtuting better methods of 
cropping, etc., and the amount gained by export has been lost many 
times over by the decline of frrtility and die actual loss of soil. 
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Sim^ arithmetic also shows that riie African needs piactically all 
his 1^ (under ptesent economic condicims) to produce his own 
ibod and courts sunine by putting aside land ibr cm crops. 

Though taxation and Imd shortage have compelled (as planned) 
increasmg mimheis <£ African males to leave thm homesteads and 
go to work for Europeans, the has been not to relieve the 
pressure on the soil, but in fret m intensify it. First, the African 
labourer must leave his frmily in the reserve whether he wishes it 
or not, since his wages scaroiy suffice for his own support. In fret 
for several months in the year the labour or his frmily helps to feed 
him. Secondly, the absence of so many adult males (who normally 
do the heavy tasks/ mdi as dzuoing and fencing) means friat d»e 
jobs essentia to good frnning ate neglected and poor frrmii^ 
methods add to the erosion. 

Here is a description of the result: "The reserve [Madiakos. 
S.A.] as shown to me was a most distresring right. It was a shambles 
—the result oflandmismanagemencand misuse. Most of die topscnl 
had gone and the subsoil was npidly following suic. Sheet erosion 
and gully erosioa were eating away the land in almosb every 
direction. The grass cover had ^ost entuely disappeared and tdics 
were to be seen only in mots where k had received some protection. 
Thickets of thexn vd o^ unpalatable shrub were a frature on old 
worn-out lands aad thombush generally was mvadiDg the r e se rv e .*'* 

"Already w'ghmm districts in Kenya itself are reedving frmine 
relief’;* t« entire di yrii;t of Machakos has been placed "on the 
dole,’* to use die words of a hi gh official;* Govemmenc experts 
consider chat m one district alone 200,000 ^ple must be moved 
out, stool, hoe and pot, and the land dosed for at least Eve years to 
dl edrivarion and stodr.* 

What the Administration's own figures have proved as long ago 
as 1930 becomes a matos of surprise in 1945] "... The ceiw 
position in East Afria b that we have underestimated consun^on 
or we have not realised the extent to which consumption u going up, 
and the true fret b that coniumption has increased beyond produc- 
tion, and it seems diat to-day, if weather conditions are frvourable 
ffiroughout the East Afrian territcries-and they never ace— we 

> Dr. L B. Pole*Bvani, Soudi Afiioa gran expat, k hit on t Visit to 
Xeayo, 1939 . 

* Col C. £. PoDSonby, M.P., Joly pdi. 194& 

* C£ fccuou oa Land Xanre. 

*• C£ vivid dsaipdon by Elspeth Hadey m The TTmo, March sjth-sddi, 194$. 
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can only jcM grow enongt to satisfy die needs of oui popdatioD.’' 
Thus Major Qvendish-Boidaek, fonoer settles* leaou ai^ now 
Member for Agricuimie.^ 

PouoEs Ajoi Solutions 

What can be done? Three pdkies stand out: £rsc, to improre 
productivity; secondly, to give the Afecan more land and so extend 
the area of culdvadon; dtirdly, die huilding up of a balanced 
economy and expanding the internal market by devdoping industry 
and services. All three policies ate necessary but in this chapter only 
the first is dealt widi ki detail. 

Hds “overpopulatitm’' so bafles the Europeans diat many of them 
see a “coatracepdve campaign" as the only solution. “Tlie time has 
come," said one European member of the Legislative Coimdl, 
"when we shotdd seti^y cossder educatmg me popidadon of 
this count7 to the ose of contraceptives."* One must dismiss this 
as being no policy fiut the clearest evidence of political bankruptcy. 

We nave seen mom Table 2 that even if I^frkan ptoduedvity was 
rused to diat of Yugoslavia hefiire 1939 k would consticute a major 
advance. The ovenul shortages of the most important fbodst^ 
ate shown in Table j. 

The defidmeies are plain. Yet it would be fi>olisb to imagioe 
that one could teach Harvey's scale meady within a year or two. 
The world food shortage requires a ht more realistic policy the 
main basis of which (as applira to Kenya) must be the production 
of enough food to provide the basic caloric dcaunds 01 everyone. 
This in tom sets certain limits to livestock policy, since the amount 
of gram that would fised four men per day would produce enough 
food for only one man if pot thiou^ stodc. 

LiVBSTOtZ ANP OmSTOCSDtG 

The word "overstocking" covets a multitude of sins, some of 
which may be traced fo the Kenya Adminisciatbn. Before hscussing 
it, we must deal briefiy witli the attitude of die Afiican to liis 
livestock. Here there are three aspects, though didr separation is 
somewhat ardfic^. 

Fust, catde [and goats) have the function of money. The biide- 
price is paid in attic, etc., and it dtould be noted that prScdcally no 

^ KJ..C, Novasber jodi, 1943. 

■ Major A. G. K^r, K 1 »C., No^her isdi, 1945. We restranfiilly laggat 
as die dogan for diii campaign "More ptododMn- 4 esi reptoductuol” 
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A&ican womea may be manied without sodi bridc-piice. They ate 
also used for land purdiase among the Kikuyu and North Kaviic^. 

Secondly, they have use-^oe, they provide food for the 
A&ican, 


Tabu j 

&M't (jfFtoi Shelly 
(Vmt<f20olb.) 



Hmy 

Sf/iUt 

AOMlly 

Ammt 

Maize and 

seek 

fdtioii suit* 

eattn* 

amlablt, 1930* 

cquivaleaa> 

(J45.UO 

8 .»i, 7(4 

4AJ7,S» 

3,003,(88* 

Sugar 

517.000 

682,^ 

682, $00 

178.143 

Oott 

345.^ 

iASfioa 

— 

— 

Meat, lb. 

373,400,000 



VllfOOfiOCfl 

Mj]lc,gallL 

130,000,000 

— 

isjxofioa 

88900,000 


^ Thirdly, livestock are required &r ritual and siinilar purposes. 

The £nt two points were summed up by Ahicans as fellows: “It 
iS'feom this iodusciy that the vaxm draws his livelihood . . . when 
the prices of agricultural products ate low. He pays his tax from this 
and feeds hut^ and hb feimly&un this mdust^ ... and buys hii 
clothes from the proceeds of ^ee and s^e of waole>i2ii!k.“* 

The figures we have given sluxw that there is, in fea, an overaU 
shortage of livestock to produce die milk and meat required. *'Io 
^ Kilaip group reserves he wiQ probably require more stock in 
hh fetming opetadons than he has trMlay. . . . There is a shortage of 
nature slaughter stock in, the nsavtf, but there is a shortage (jf 

^ InrlrvUi rootJ, biDaui, vegctsUo, cm. baxd on the olraic vilue of the 
^to equated to mafa, wiffin, pultn fddeb are taltea at 4d lb. looB-i IL 
mag«> etc, 

* lUdon 11 icnuUy isaed tq Askaii (Milk is sometuisB added m tea.) 

* Based on evidoee to Kenya. Laud CommisBon by Mr. Faean, D.C., m diet 
ofKikityu (VoL x, pp. 9(0-1,039). 

A cm Agricultural Census, 193a 

* Based mnumbeis of livestock takmgFazm’sestiinatc ofwbat suckannibeo 
ihould produce, By all observen' accounts, only a tiny fiaetton of these amoi^ 
are consumed by the main agricukural tribe. 

■ This inclndw narive-praduced maize tap o ilzd abroad, estiiiiated at ^644380 
bags in 193a 

^ Meaxondum of Native of Ceaunoee, Carter Report, VoL 3, 

P-3.14J- 

D 
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gla^htcr stock all over llie' world; wLick seems to arise from the 
higha standard ofliving in regard to the coosumpdon of meat • • 
h a spedal dispatch to the Secretary of State, the. Governor of 
Kenya wrote: 'Regarded from the poke of view of the economic 
and nutritional nc^ of the £miily m terms of stock products or 
desiiable density of stock in the land k terms of good husbandry, 
k most of ebw cases stock ate k ^ ksu&i^ k numbers, 
paiadoncal as this may sound when talking of oventodted land.”* 
Apart £x>m tribes like the Masai, rite bi^t Ahican reserves are 
k^^uately stocked. Whence thm dus ' wetstodckg”? 

Impafiet Transition to Money Emomy. Although taxarion, cash 
aops, trade k hides and skks, etc., am used to wean ^ one may 
use so gentle a word) tltt Afecan ftnn ke “goat standard” to ster- 
ling, recutrenc agricultural crises and &od konages force hip back 
kto his'traditional currency. “Catrie,” says Walter Odede, “can be 
exchanged for nuUet or maize at any tirne, ix. durkg famine or k 
good years; hut attloownen tend vs refuse millet or maize for 
their caide after good harve^”* 

Shorty of Graxing Land. When more larid was avrilable and the 
tribal structure more ktact, the Afticans were aHe to pra^e some 
measure of controlled grazkg.* To-day the ’grazing available for the 
Aftican’s livestock is 'quite inadequate and shows itsdf k the 
ksastrous e&ct on ke soil. 

TheK appear to be the two main reasons kc what is known as 
ovetscockkg. There ate some secondary ftetots. The bride-price is 
conudeced by some to be the “\n!lak” of the piece. What his been 
overlooked is the connection between bride-price and wage labour: 
Sometimes Bie young Aftion, ^lo leaves ke reserve to 'wok takes 
hh bride wik him. Since his k-laws;will’ not mcove kc customary 
helpftnoi him :whcn they need it, key tend to demaod.a hi^ 
bri^price.*' Wardme conditions, in wUdi cash 'was more plenmiil, 
but consumers' goods hard to obtain, sent the bride-price rocketii^ 
k some areas. Some beheve that' control of ikdeipest is anoket 
inqtortant reason &ss stock accumuladon. It does not fbUow, how- 
ever, that “disease is ... the natural cure £>r overgtazkg”; k &a, 
*Mr. DsnbiKy, CKncior ofVeterinsy Seeviees, K-UC., November i6th^i945. 
* Quoted RA. aid Aft, , Novanbo' aisu 19 ^- 

*£A. aM IT. Uat.Ka.j 9 mti, Ftbraai^, 1943. 'W. Odede, iJsluo,ison die 
Raffoftm Vetenuty'Depiitinaii 1 

« Some exao^ an pvea in tbs tectioa on Land Tenure. 

*[h.LS. B. Leakey, Cuter Report, VoL I, p.^ 
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it is "an important, perhaps the most import ause of the 
trouhle.”! Dr. Worthkigtoa argues that overstod^g, hy produdi^ 
aridity, reduces die mddei^ of pansitic diseases nrouied in 
persistent T^etadon. The A^kan ttodt-otvners &vour this aridity, 
preferring seasonal losses feom starvadon, 'which they understand, 
to coodnual and gtcata losses feom disease, whidi they do not 
understand. He concludes that control of the major animal diseases 
is essential for the solution of,over$toidting. TM situation might 
have been avtnded had not die. Veterinary Department been ms^ 
proportionately interested in die wdfeie of European-owned cattle.* 

It is customary to rebuke the Afekant fet holding on to thrit 
pattle. One mads with interest that not so long before the war the 
Afeicans could not sdl dieir stock even if they had wished: . . most 
of the pastoral natlTe reserves have been in perpetual vcteiinaiy 
quarantine for many^years, and the people have'thercfbre had>no 
opportunity of sellkg dirir surplus st^ ... In the view of many; 
quarantine lestrictioos were introduced in the interests of non- 
natives, . . 

What is Oovemment policy? Tvro measures have been continu- 
ously urged upon them. Hisdy, to dose fet giaang and so to test and 
rccMidiiionhloclciofland in& reserves. Sec(mdly,to carry out com- 
pulsory culling, i A pickine out feom the stock for slaughmr, hfeiior 
aniinah or those too old for breeding. An attempt at compulsory 
tilling among the Wakamba before the war had to 'be abaiwoiiea 
because of the tribe's hostility.* The bw prices ofieted for the stode 
did not hrip to win co-opetadon feom me stock-owners. The first 
measure has limited value unless there is a real expansion of grazing 
’land, otherwise the efiect is to aowd people and stock in another 
limi^ area and so repeat the story of erouon and desolation in 
another part ofihe reserve.* This very 'weakness, makes it an attiao> 
tive solution to the labour-hungry Europeans. 

^ Di. E. B. Wocdungtcni, ScinwiRil/itca’.p.^Ai. 

* "The Animal Hiubandty Depanmsnt, whlrii enbness the vetEiiiian services, 
seems to devote die greater pan of its dme to the care of European attk, and the 
letikig of qttanotiae bounuiin about nadvecatde areas whn disease h known 
to exist.'’ itepert, Bast ^ica Commiaan, ipaj, Cmd. 23B7. 

* Memoiailduin by J. F. G. Trar^uon, D.O., to Carter Report, Vol. 3, p. 
3 *IJ 7 . 

* Hk leader of Wabmba leastasre to compulsory cuing In 193S, Mr Samud 
Moindi, was deported fiom the 'Wakamba Raem, and has been detained 
wUioot trial to ttt pnaent day. 

* C£ PoIoEvidi, ep. dt., p. as. 
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There is inuch that can be done to improve die quality of ensting 
livestock and get more out of them. 

The Trrhni^l means of improving stock are well known. It is 
largely a matter of the vetetimry services paying more attention to 
the problem. Co-operatives might he encouia^ to build cattle 
dips; to purchase one or two good hulls, while a central insemination 
centre could supply sperm. An increased number of breeding 
centres should be orgaiiised in all African areas. More attendon is 
required for improv^ feeding, passing over from ranching to store- 
feeding. 

A campaign to dimioate the major attle diseases and revise the 
quatantine legislation would go a loim way. 

The use of cattle as currency could m climged by paying a good 
price fer stock (even if uneconomic), and guaianteeinK a st^le food 
supply while culling and rebabilitation is taking place, with the 
^co-operation of the owners. Bmer stock routes and tzanspott 
would allow benefidal exchange with the agricultural areas. 

A stable price for his products odaer than those from livestock is 
important also. Ccherwise the African feimer will prefer his cattle 
to any ocher- form of currency. 

The Livestock Matketiog Boan! which die Government propc^es 
to set up should be under African exintrol. 

More and better distributed water-boring is necessacy, not only 
fr)c improvement of stock, but also to prevent erosion around the 
existing limited water supplies. 

Improvement of grasslands through pasture teseardi, as advocated 
in the Pole-Evans Report, can he aching while local processing of 
grotmd-odts and coctoa-seed would also make avadaole quanirties 
of stock-feed. 

Rapid growth in eduatioiial fedlidcs, as we lecommend else- 
where, wOl help. 

None of these measures will be effective if Ihe coroperation of 
the Africans is not won and hdd. Thj path of compulsion is the path 
of increasing hostthcy. The key to die problem may he found in the 
following exchange between dm Chairman of the Kenya Land 
Commission and im African witi^ James Mutua. 

I 

Chaimett: . . . Supposing the. Govonment that a certain 
amount of land could only bold a certain number of catde, 
would diey assist the Government by agreeing and so keep 
that area good always? 
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James iiutua; Wbea they have enou^ grass, the Local Nad?e 
Coundls can anai^ hetwem thunselvcs that the counciy 
is not to be spoiled again. 

Chaiman; Why do they not mnt the advice and a^i i^a n'T of the 
administiative and vetennary officen as to the of 

stock that an aiea can covet? 

Jmes Mutua: If it is left to the LN.Cs., it will be all r^t. If 
the GovanmeRt come into it, diey are frightened the 
Govemneot take tlttir coimtry away a^ia. 

C/uureun.*' Supposing die anngements were all to he left to the 
Local Native Councils, but before the* L.N.Ct. began to act 
a veterinary officer was sent there to dedde^ in discussions 
'onih Agm, how many caxde could projierly be si^ported 
there, would they aom diat iinmber and to it? 

Jams Mulua: Everything wPl be in their hands and Agn they can 
call in the vetennary officer and twakg the Aigrion wiA him 
before they do anything with that aiea.^ 

Had this lesson been learned in 193a Ac pasture of Kenya 
would not present as desolate a ^uie as they do to-day.* 

' The Aoita« -of gra^ laoX however, dema^ a drastic and 
inunediace solution. It'is w shrercst lunacy to allow conadeiable 
areas of valuable grazing land in the "White” Highlands to’ lie 
unused while no leas valuable gra^g land in Aincan areas is bemg 
rapidly ruineci thio;^ congestitm. ^temoit among any proposal 
fw (oiprovios Kenya's hvotock indcutry is'che tidiest use of her 
pasture lands by the Afticans. 

Given sound deveiopmeat in. pastoral and agricultural areas, a 
consioeiahle internal trade cenda develop between those ar^ 
which axe primarily agricultural (as Kikuyu) and those primarily 
pastoral (astheMa^). Indeed, tirmwasonceaflourishing exchange 
in vegetables and catde between two tnbes. The imptovemeat 
in livestock would reflect itsdtiiti die consumption of more oieac 
and, a much greater production-i^milk and ghee. ''Experience.. . . 

* Bvidenee in Ukamba Ptoviooe. 1932, VoL a, p. 1 J37, 

* Cf. Report of Committee appoitued to adyw on how to deal wiA over- 
itocLn^ in tU; Natire Futoral Areas, 1941. There vna, oT courae, no A&an on 
the CmnniittBe, tdiidi recommeoded ooirpukir)' lediutton of stock. The 
GevetDpr wsely rqeoed dua recommaidatiga, whmpon two memben of the 

war. 


Committee reagned. It shoald be noted mat the Goranmenr ftnir iniifd the com- 
polsory teqisidoning ofAdieu liT(nxk for ^teea mendis itiet Ac end of the 
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has sho^ how quiddy a tJaity iodcstry can he founded amongst 
Afoicans ^dien w fodlides are available. . . To make th^e 
be the pnmaiy task of those respbusdile for 


fidlides available c 
animol husbaudry. 


ACBICUITUSB 

The Afo£an,[we have shown,, grows only enou^ for sabnsteoce. 
Ihiation, however, brings him within the oroh of a . money 
economy. The drive for revemm and tupet^ptofis inevitably goes 
forther than compdiing a high proporaon of able-bodied men to 
become wage-eatnen. ‘ rUl must w<^“ says a Kenya Government 
repotc,* and though policy is modified by the settlm, preisnie for 
cam crops grows see^y. New needs and standards are aroused in 
the Afiim> which demand satisfocQon. Malnourished u foey ate, 
foods of hi^ nuitidve value ate replaced hy crops less nusitive, 
but finannally mote rewarding. European potatoes and commercial 
beans have supplanted sweet ^toes and cow The cash reward 

is not commensonte with die damage, done Wh to, the'.Afiicani 
and to the soil. 

little apital, equipment enters into African forming. Fertiliten 
and general form implements are tately to be seen. A dny percentage 
use snuh st^ plou^ but the heavy hoe and the pa/iga (a heavy 
bush koifo) ate the main fonoing implements. 

The Africans have also soared from n^ea by the Agricultural 
Department, a foct resented by them and doim in the past by 
several observers. There is, therefore, much leeway to be nude up. 

Despitie the difficulties, there are certain technical measiices wH^ 
if cai^ through speeMy, vrould be of great aid to foo African 
peasant ' 

Grwfrr Ux <f Mums and Rrtilisers 

The use of animal n^te, dmagh not unknotim to the Afrkans, 
was not h^hly developed asiosg them. It has been, however, die 
general expencnce of agdculturu officen everyviheRithat its use 
is soon appredated. ' ^ 

The coUectioa and e^edve ure of dung could lie carried throngh 
on a communal basis. The inaki&g of compost from vegetable wasre 
and utiue should' be widely aught. Gie^ manuring wodd help 

1 Report by Mr. J. Smkk ca.yi^ to East Africa, 1941. 

I luetim Report on Devdopmat, 1945. 
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conaidmbly. From increased yields of oil seeds, mere fertilisers 
oould be produced. 

It is posuble that the shortage of mtrogen, etc., in dw soil would 
require to be nude good by imported fertilisers, such as ammonium 
lu^ihate. But silico-phosphaces of great value have been discovered 
near Tororo Rode. Thdr importance an be gauged 1 ^ this state- 
mesit of the Acting Director of Agriculture: ‘i^ds of 3*6 bags of 
wheat to the acre with no fettiiisec treatment wmt up, on the same 
land, to s mgs to the acre when using a mixture of superphosphates 
and Uganda rode phosphates, and increased to 675 bags to the acre 
when ^ land was treated widi shco-phosphates.”^ 

Most of Kenya’s pre-war fertiliser imports were used on die coffee 
plantations. The new discoveries muse benefit Afiican feims, 

Keefer Supply, Drcflfi^ anJ Soil Conservatioa 

These constitute the outstaodi^ physical problems of Kenya’s 
agriculture. The technique d* soil conservation is well known— 
conrour-tertacuig, regrassing of slopes, etc. To carry thwa measures 
through, the Government* must to its heavy equipmoit for 
tenaemg, and shitt soil consemtion most be planned on a regional 
basil, the feSest use of communal methods is essential 

water supply fer domestic and agricultural purposes is in no 
way sadsfeccory. The Afeicans suder especially fiom the feet that 
the Europeans sand the natural water supplies in the first two 
decades of die century. The efiects of this alienation ate now 
becomit^ acute as congestion and land-hunger, grows in the 
reserves. An ambitious programme of water conservation and vrater 
boring is therefore important. Reafibrestation also plays an important 
part in conserving water supplies, and a proposal to plant 200,000 to 
350,000 acres of sofe woods in' Crown ferests* would 'assist not only 
water conservation, but the timber industry and fiid supply. 

The idea has been strondy pressed of an Afiican Labour 
Corps "composed of ouo wcurged from the Piooeets and military 
labour units and officered by young Kenya Europeans, for .use on 
large-scale public works. The Corps also to be, arable for private 
worb if required.”* Such a scheme is intolerable. 

There is nodiing against a team of African soil-conservation 
woHten, but they must be attract to die wodt by good rates of 
pay, and employra on prefects designed to benefit' Anricans. 

s E.A.S., Muck li^ 1946. * Huntpkrey, ep. e/t. 

* Sub-Comnitiee on PosnWu Empioynest of Afiicaiu, 1943. 
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Malmised Farming 

It may seem strange to talk of mechanised ^nsitig when holdings 
are so small and capital scarce. But any serious efibct.to improye 
Afiican inning must indude the hiUm use of the most efficient 
mechanical equipment. 

The agricultural machinery pool maintained hy the Goyemment 
for the use of European timers shouH be imtned and used &c die 
A&icau. It has hem too easily assumed that die pool wuld not 
benefit the Afiicans. The argun^t used hy the M^ber for Agri- 
culture in &voiir of dissolving die pool was; "because I think, quite 
apart fion anything else, k is a Ud system to ran diings that are 
not economically justifiable under normal dtcumscances.” (For- 
tunately fiir the Europeans, as we shall show, that aigument was 
not applied to White Setdementl) 

Fa* ttun agriailtural ttuchinery he mported for use of ABm 
eo-^atives, as, fiir inscancc, the small muti-f orpose agticukuial 
tcactoR now in use in Britain. Combined with a^uate technical 
education, ttetnendous and changes could he brought 

about. Modem agriculture cannot 1 m built on the hoe and thepm^. 


Improvement of Seeds 

‘'of all the methods of imptoTing agriculnnal tedinique . . . 
none has brought about such progress as the improvement of plants 
dirough selection and cross-brewing. . . . The introduction of a 
better variety in an agricultural area means an immediate profit for 
the agricukutalist. b improves dx crop either in quantity or in 
quahty, vdiile scarcely mcrea«ag the cost of culdvadon."^ 

Becwr varieties of maize and the improvonent of Afikan-grown 
wheat should be investigated .Seed itafied by trained Atticans, 

would asust greatly. ‘ 

Tliese appear to be the most important, technical improvemats 
necessary. However, they would not be effective without attendon 
to proper storage of grain,* improved roads and transport, milling 
machinery fisr grains, which would save mudi tim^ and labour. 

The urn of ^ these imptovemenb must be die introduction of a 
lotadonal croppit^ system based ion careful scientific work in all 


^ CcMfiti'nu aij hn^iwmeU af Cnp-^oiuthn, ek., Tntynmiftnal bsdtute of 
Agricnlture, isijp, 9. 

a unoont of twred gram damaged by iown ... aiwnued to something 
like 7^ per cent of the total'' Fiq&skc Muaro, EA^., Maid ajid, 194$. 
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file di&rcBt areas of die comtry. Loose though it may have bocn, 
the Aincans ooce had a cropping syscem tvfaiu land'short^ and 
the new ecocomic forces have down. To re-establish it on 
a scientific basis is an urgent need. ^ 

Stable Pricbs 

Though the settlers are tespontihle fiir the greater part of die 
colony's export trade, the Amcam We also the effect of un- 
stable prices. During the world oonoisic oisis, the prices of wimU 
'and fill by a half; gha fill by nearly two-tliirds; hides fill 
fiom 30 sh. a fiuila down CO <! sh. It meant a drastic *eduction in, the 
^already tiny cash income of the African household. Any conunothty 
schemes which stabifise prices must therefite be extended lo 69vet 
the African producer as well as, die fiuropCan. Without stable prices, 
the growth'of the iniemal mari^ will be dificulc. The danger in 
such commodity schemes is that prices will not be fixed in the 
interests of the African or diat mfierentia] piW will be fixed 
which discritninace against the African; only increased African 
repteseotation on the appropciaM boards can combat this danger. 

How are these urgent improvements to be cairira throu^? Ai 
vridi hvestock, compuision Is so sdution. There is too mudi talk of 
“savii^ the African fixim the results of his ignonnes" instead of 
helping him to help himself. This means more democracy, more 
co-opention, greater financial power and lesoucco. * 

CCHIPBBATIVES 

The scope fit co-opeiadves among the Africans is immense. As 
fir back as 193a, wh^ giving evidence to the Kenya Land Com- 
mission, two Africans ptotestM diat diey had no inmnsadon as to 
correct market prices for produce and often learned that they had 
received a fraction cf what they were endded to. They asked fir a 
marketing organisation on die lines of the Kenya .Farmers Assoda- 
tiem to hwifle their produce.' Unfottunatdy. there has been strong 


m devdopu^ rsattve co-operative organisanous, and wnat little 
has been attempted appears to be on doiibtfnl lines.” , 

Tile recent passing of a Cchoperadve Ordincoce does not appear 
to indicate more mm lip-service on the part of the Government. 

1 Cactu Report, Vd. }, p. 2,3od. 
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A loDg-estabMed Kenya offidal ^jxnoted to the impoctant 
post, of'Fxgisttar and piomp^ proceed to bditde the African 
denie fr>r‘CO-operanon.,In an incemevr be stated: “ 'So £tf<I!bAve 
seen very little desire on die part of die Africans to adopt co- 
operadTe'traiUng principles.* ... He frlc that die present time was 
inopportune ibr the inidadon of co-operathre societies, T^dien 
Afii^ bad received war gratuities and remutances, and had more 
money dian they ever had before. 1 frar that many of them will not 
become good co-operative material and thm accamnlated money 
has vaiuNicd.* 


Discotit^erhent of co-opetadves does not Wy take the form of 
words. "I mve b^ore me,'' said Ardideacos Beecher in the, Kenya 
Le^slative Council, “documents which indicate .that a certain” 
co-operative sodety was formed . . . widi the full knowledge and 
support of the. (Adm^tradon. Afet diat company had been 
registered and afrer it had commenced basing the, agticokunl 
officer in the area concerned damped down on its activities, with 
die resole that the co-operative society sostained an immediate loa 
of 5,135 shu 1 submit dut this is not an isolated instance. . . .*'* 

And if the Africans instst pn a cb-opeiativc, it is not unusual fcijr the 
a^cicolturai officer, to keep It under m diumb to such an extent diat 
its African officers are not allow^vto'iaspdxpmnents and reedpts. 

The fun show diat the Africans are inuncatsely enthuaasde abont 
the development of co-operad^. 

‘‘I found practically cverywhe^” wrote the audjor of a rwort 
on co-opendve possibilities in Kenya,, “quite a keen deiDatui for 
co-oprotives of traden. The Africa are undoubtedly extremdy 
interested in seciuit^ a friothold in die trade, of their own country 
and exasperated hy the difficulties they encounter -whai diey try 
to do 80.”* 

Examples were given of dmdlent co-opuadves which had 
devdoped without any gddance. There wu.die Tdfa Vegetable 
Co-operative, with 239 members, a t^-up share capital of over 
;()i50 (an estremelY large sum fbc Africans), and which produced, 


graded, transported and sold on the Mombasa market ov^ 900,000 
ft. of vegetables a year,, for which the growers, received over £^S00 
out of a gross seOiog price of';f)6,300. The ability di^layeo is' not 
confined to one tribe. The'Kiambu Cbicken and Selim' Union 


> £j 1.5., April aedi, ip4(S. 


* KX.C., NovcdiIki 26th, 


‘ *Iiep«nefailHMtt^gieinfC9^fffiHwPtstthHltiesinKat^,'W.K.H.Ctm^ 
WIi944- 
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handle 3,500 tggi pet AS well as poultry fbc tlie table, and has 
raised over 8,000 sh. in caj^ k dghc months. 

The o>operatiye possibilitks teponed on induded wacde cran»* 
'port sodedea, p^-^ducers’ sbckt^ in Nyeri and Fort Hall, 
egg-markedng societies in Meru, £mbu, Kikuyu, etc., co-operative 
assodaticms,<n &nnen fer the direction and control of cultivation, 
co-opentive wshe ndlh, co-opoadve dairies, societies (^vegetable* 
growers, and many schema. 

As as co-optfitive trading, considerable emphasis should be 
placed on producers' cooperatives vdudi would enable die Atiicans 
to use Tn<vl<^ techniques. Thde axe some who pretend diat the 
choice fbc fhe Atiiran lies between unrestricted in^vidual fiunimg 
and coUecdvisatioii. One well-knofwn writer on Kenya guestbiu 
succeeded in wrinng-two artida on the agricultural and economic 
prohleins of Ken^ where du'^ke is put as above, but die wo^ 
"co-operative” not fflentboed.* This is another way of dismissing 
'the importance of^co-ope^tlve devdopment. 

The road to coU^visadon can (»ly he die "organising of milUom 
of tfnali and middle peasants in co-operative societies along die path 
<k developing in the countrydde mass co-operation supported by 
the State 'by of credit easy terms."* . . . "Collective fuons 

b^in to arise and devdoo only as a rault of the devdopment and 
consolidation of the marketing' and supply co-operatives."*' 

The UDcerity of the' Kenya Gomiunent will lx measured by the 
extent to which it encoucaga and assists genuine co-operation 
amoi^ the A&icans. 

All thae schemes of devdopomnt will requite a big extension of' 
agxkultucal education as wdl as an extension of the Agrionltural 
Dq^artmenc. The first stage in agricultural tr aining must be a 
scheme to produce a la^ number of Afacan demonstrators and 
teadieri tip to a certain mininm m standard (which should not' b.e 
so high as to confiict with' the need fiir spm). Training, ceatces 
should be provided io all Atiicu areas. Mood seed fiums and stock 
&rms wot^ undertake to teach a' certain number of Afiicans in the 
area key serve. As more framed Afiiicans are turned out by die 
training centr e, so a'numbec'of tiiem could then return for highe? 
training. It must bc stressed(ihat in a largdy ilhtente population the 
best results will be achieved if agricultum Mucation is made a Hving 
part of die movemmt for mass educatiem. 

*C£ElspecliHctde)', IJit Timr, March 194& 

• St^, lAiinititi. P- 47- *M,p.ail. 
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Land Tekurb 


llie social o^anisadon of all agrarian peoples ,is based on tbe land 
and die way it is used. Land tenure desoibcs the leladons into whicb 
men fotei in using the land and whidi constitute the core of thdr 


Amot^ primitive peoples, land is not a commodity to be bought 
and sold. It is die ptope^ of die eommnmty, of the tribe or cm. 
This common ownership exists whetbet die land is cultivated or 
not Actual coldvadon is uadertaksD by ^ "lilies or individuals who 
possess certain rights of osu^t and security. In many tribes these 
rights are very extensive, but D<»mally “mil tir short of a full 
ownership in me modem sense.*'^ 

The system of tenure in Kenya foUowed the acctial cystem. of 
land use, i.e. culdvatioo, 'under which land which, has been 
to become clot&d by natm^ vegetadon is'broken up, cropped 
ibi a few years and, when thesoli begins to show dgns of exbausdon, 
is left once mote to natural intiuences. ... The period of crop^g 
and resting varies with the natural condidoni and the pressure ca 
the ponuUdoQ on the so9.”* Grxdng is nearly always communal 
shifring culdvadon is in no way a sdendtic method of 
resto^ fertility, it did not le^ to erosion so long as land was 
plendful It was the sdzuie land and demaccadon of reserva 
'which made shifting culdvadon impossible. Since the change was 
not combined with a revoludon in technique, it has led to the most 
serious exhausdon of the soil 

Communal grazing, so loudly condemned to-day, also had 
certain safeguard gainst ove^razing. 

The Luo for example before the days of the pioat adiuinismtion 
ptacdsed a system of rotadonal gazing. The community was 
divided up into small groups,.laown as gu^g, each cousisdng of 
&om ten to twenty &niiiies under ^ direcu^n of a leader, jadHon/ 
giteng. The group cUimed exclunve rights of grazmg over the 
stirrounding pasture, known as leh, and iemously excited their rights 
is this respect. Eadi gwerig had fbor ot nve lek, and as a general rule 

r ed its Vcstock in a single herd in one Irl: at a dme. allowed 

other pastures to recovet. To-day “the grazing grounds of 
guvtig have lost thric boundaries aadjaiueng' gweng is no longer as 
powerful as formerly. The luw edministratii'e fystetn has cut across the 
old tribal autheritiesy* (My italia.— 5. A.) 
tUvcB^p.7. 
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' A system of gcazmg among the Kamba has also been described, 
'll is possible,” writesLivena«,* “that doser study would show that 
•regulation is mote common uun our present knowledge indicates.” 
] Among the Kikuyu, &mily rights are especially strong. The unit 
is a githaka, “udiicli represents a land daim staked out by an origual 
Sunder, modified by subsequent division among his de$cen£nts. 
A ^thaht is presided over by the imamU, who is me senior member 
ot the &muy group. According to Jomo Kenyatta, a moTomaH 


portion of the waste lands of the giAtm, provided ‘there is no taboo 
or custom prohibiting the culcmtion of that particular piece of 
land. His duty is to see that, the land is properiy used and to carry 
out the wishes of his dead father. ... His consent is necessary to the 
admission of a tenant to the giduh,”* 

The seizure of a gicK part of the fertile land by the Europeans and 
die demarcaiion of reserves created serioui Jasd-dioRage. The 
s^tem of shifting cuhivadon and the old graring mediods were 
thus made imposrible. The introduoioa of a money economy by 
labour and the limited encouragement of cash crops, encouT'* 
a^ the trend towards individual ownenh^ of land fi«e fiom tribal 
restraints or regulation. Hnaliy, the arbitiary appmntmait of diiefi 
and hcadma cut across tribal budrudons aid practices and undcr- 
muedthem. 


Govebnmbkt Pouct 

Government policy on land tenure has been characterised by drift 
and hentatioa. Little if any guidance is given to the adminisliative 
officers, vsho retain an astounding degree of fieedom in influencing 
local pnctice in thde own areas. The main reason for dus attituae 
of kisxz-fain has been the Government’s preoccupation with 
White Settlement. As die reserves were r^arded primarily as 
reservoirs of labour, overcrowding and fiagmentation had thdr 
advantages, in that they squeezed out die able-bodied men and 
yoi£is, 

Up till quite reemdy, the practice has been to allow (and sqmo- 
tunes encourage) those Actors whidi bteak up die old system of 
tenure. Individi^ ownenhip has bem regarded as the ci^t and 
civilised objective of the Amcan peasant. The Kenp Land Com- 
mission in 1934 held “a consdous advance towards private right- 
holding to he generally desirable. . . The 1934 ^ya Native 

•Aji.,p.io. * Carter Report, Cm4.4jj4. 1934, p.4a3. 
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A£irs Report stated diattdie convosbo, of. &iuly or clan lands 
into indivmual holdings "must win die fiiendly support of die 
Goremment.” 

The combined efiea of gror^g producdon for the market and 
administiatiye practice has been n> bring about iTirrwuing difieren- 
oatioa among me Abdcans. Livertage writeai “The writer has heard 
h said that in the Kikuyu country die more influential individuals 
are accumulating la^ areas (^laod in their own hands. . . The; 
District Commissioner for Eiambu District wrote in his 1941 
annual report that: “It is a ^ diat hundreds, possibly even thoi> 
sands, of acres have changed hands by 'irredeemable sale’ during the 
past ten or fifteen yean, and that most of this has gone into die' 
nanth of a very few people."* “There are many rieps," wrote one 
official, “pointmg to me danger diat a large class ofLndless peasants 
will come into cxistaice, as in hidia."* The same process is wimessed ' 
in the Kavirondo Reserve, especially in the nortL There is now no | 
doubtthat in the main reserves diffierentiation is well on'its way and | 
carries with it many problems and dangers for the future. 

'It is easy to see now die tenilde consequesices of nffieial policy 
for'the great mass of Afiican peasmtry. in Machakos, for escample, ‘ 
the entire district is now living <m d» dole. ;{|8o,ooo has been set > 
aside for diem in 194^. since & dinrict, "however Routable the I 
rains, cannot produce anything more t^ a fiacdon of the food 
required to mainttin the inhabitants until diat district has been , 
rehahiliuted. . . . The.&cc is tve must ngmi it as on the dole far the 1 
liffle»fe«iny and pnvition for famine relief will he ntussary fhm year to 
year"* (My'italics.— S. A.) 

So discus have been the efiects of <^vemnient. policy that the 
reserves cow require consideiaUe sums of money if they are to be 
rchabihtated. Consequendyi 'a ceWpolicy is hemg worked out, the 
main feature of-which is de use (and even .resusatarion) of tribal 
institutions, which had powers overuse, and ffistribution of land. 
“We recommeiid that Govetnmect should recognise and use'as 
hi as possible die indigenous insotmioDs in matters ofintemal land 
con^ and so preserve the ‘ttaditmoal cocc^don.' The Interim 
Report on Development (1945) states tha^ "individual ownetship 

1 liranagB, p. 97. 

s Quoted, Philip], Native Thhmab, 194A S 9 - ' Phihpt, iW., p. 4 i- 

* Acting Fhundal Sectetaty, EX.C., Novmba 13th, 1944. 

*Msmonadm on Pdky k SegaritoLand Tenure in the Native 
by H. E, Lambert and P.Wyn Haois (bcdi GOTcnimait ofliculi), 1945. 
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rights should extend only as long as the ownen are in beneficial 
occupation of theiiholding. ... It should be extended to the naove 
areas and the A&ican landholder should, be led to r^d hitnsftlf as 
the tenant of his tribe, and the tribe as a coipcfrate bo^ with powers 
to enforce the proper use of land the final sanction of eviction.”^ 

.Ihis has not yet become official Government policy, bat it is brii^ 
practised by certain District Comraistionen. 

Before commentiag on diis new devdopment, liifew notes on 
'other “altemaOTes'’ arc in place. ' 

Some consider frediold (or Uo^y leasdioldl to be 'die ideal 
form of landownetship whidi would guarantee Dctter care of die ^ 
land. The result, however, in New Zealand and elsewhere has beoi ,1 
a tremmdous growth in indebtedness and mortgaging of property. ' 
In Kenya, '^vmere European fiimim were granted land on 999^ 
years' lease, subject to conditions of tent payment, it- has 
beeneonsiderednecesaary toincr<^ucealandand WaterPteservar ' 
tion Ordinance in an attempt tottestrain leuces horn spoliation cf 

riiwT UnA^t I 

An outstanding attempt'to provide a form of individual tenure 
(without absolute title to the iW] fiir Afneans was the Glen Gny 
Act of .1894 in South Afiiiea. The Act provided for an area to be 
surveyed into allotments of eight acres, the spare land in eaeffi- 
bcation beit^ treated as graring commonag^Hie occi^ier had 
security of tenure on payment ofa peirpetual q^renc,’and received 
tide^eeds for his property. However, ne could not mortgage it nor, 
alienate it without the Govem^'s onueiie. Sucoesaon was prescribed 
in detail, but' based on prim<^Bicuie. ‘His property could be fix- 
fated fix rebellion, stoa ffiefi or Allure to beneficial use of 
the land. 

This moch-boosted experiment was conunaited on by die'Chief 
Native Commusiooer at Tiaodui (19^) as follows: "But fi^r the 
money they getffioffl the mines, ffiey would be starved— straig^ 
away. ’ * 

Kenya, always ready to tread in die Union's footsteps, has 
experimented aloi^ th^ Imes'at Oknguorone,-wth most imhappy 
s^ts fix (he Am^. 

Certain writers on st£ conservation are so impressed by the 
magnitude of soil etodon in tropical Afiica that diey tecozn- 
me^ a very diderent policy of 1 ^ tenure. "A feudal type of 
society in vmch the native ciutivatots'would to some exmnt he tied 
SF.4. * LiTOSige, p. 100. 
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to the latds of dwir European overlordt seenv the most eennaHy 
suited to meet the needs of the soil k the pirsent state of A&ican 
deyelopment. Africa cannot be expected to accept feudalism without 
a stride; k parts of British Amca ic would mean jettisoning the 
mpmiskg enetiip^ of huhcecc mk; ererywhere it would mean 
to the natives some of die lihcrcy sjd opportunities foe 
mateiiu advancement to whidi Aar laboms shotdd eadtle them. 
. . . Self-kterest, untramsielled by fean of native rivalry, would 
ensure that the respondblUty was carried out k the dtiinate kterpsts 
of die sdl.”^ Newess to say, this is not a proposal which A&itans 
would encourage I 

1 SoumoNS 

The African systems of tenure it is clear, have teedved itaggerii^ 
blows firom the acdons of Bridsb kspnialism. To see m some 
technical or legal' changes a sdutbn ot this difficult problem is m 
chase a wiJl-o’-tho-wbp. Indeed, no full solution is posnUs widik 
the framework of a colonial ^nomy. Otherwise that solution 
would haye b^een discovered and pnoised. 

Two (hk^ ate essential for any real advance: more land and 
more democracy. 

The outstanding issue k Kett^ co-day is land-hunga. No form 
of tenure will lead to good finsing unless the congestion on the 
land is reheved. Even today k Kenya la^ areas of unoccupied 
fertile land permanently reserved for Europeans jostle reserves 
where overciowdkg hu reached terrible propordous. This un- 
occupied land must be lUade availabb for A&ican settlement. 
Neitt must corns As reclamatioa of land by dearing tsetse-fiy, 
water boring and irrigatioa. The area must be carefully dsosen anX 
if suitable, weh prepa^ for settlement.* 

Th$ question or mote democncy is no less fimdameptal. The 
A&icans must not merely have a big say k formulating ^posals 
on land tenure, but must coturoi Ac executbn of these proposab. 
Tlus is perhaps the place to discus the official trend towatm w use 
of tribal institutions. The tesula of the old policy have been dearly 
shown. 3ut why after dokg so much to destroy tribal institoticins 
is it seriously proposed to revive dmm? ^XAy not use, instead, the 
Local Native Councils, which have been in odsience since 1925. 
3 ec now Ac LN.Cs. arp almost contemptuously described as 
1 Jado ad 'Wkyte, The Hjpt ef the Berth, 19J9, p. a6a. 
a Cr pp 68-70 for desctipdon ofrwttleaiait areas proposed by Govenuneoc. 
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“fbteim insotadons composed, ^native mdividuals fieed &om tbe 
contioUmg hietardiy l)y oominidoo or decdon for die purpose 
Govemmetit policy is to geate and directly coorrol two sets of local 
autliondes-^me Local Native Councils and die ^lious tribal 
instkodons [diferetic in every tribe). They could deal quite separ> 
aedy wirk tnese bodies. The e&a would be to build up divisions 
among die Afiicans and fiustrate the re^ devdopment of Afiicao 
local government. 

T^ most genuine soludon is the cmnplete demoatadsadon of the 
local Native Councils. Elsewhere in this book, the ptoposab &r 
fbmudon of location councils grouped into District Councils ate 
set otx. These couadli shookl be dected on die basis eS adult 
su£age. This would ensure that they would be eSecdvely controlled 
by the ddaens and could use, ifnecessaryandforpaidculat purposes, 
vdiar tribal insdtudons existed. In the iiands of an alien govemment, 
tribal insdtudoos can become a v^pon against the poliocal advance 
of the African. In the hands of damociadc local organs, the best 
communal fatures of tribal Hfb can be harnessed for the good of 
thocommunity. 

The fiallowing repiaoit the first steps to be taken with tqpud to 
Afiican land tenure. 

1. The land occupied by a tribe must be dedaied the unalienable 
possession of the moe. No lar^ must be transferred to individuals 
outdde the tribe. 

а. Where individual tenure is alr^y predominant, as among 
the Kikuyu, the Wakamba and die North Kavirondo, land rides 
must be granted based on a survey of die knd. This survey should be 
carried through at die oqiaise of die Government Where com- 
munal tenure is predominant, it must be untouched except at dx 
wish of the members of the tribe. 

3. All proposals fill knd-tenure changes must be suhmined to 
dmoctatic discussioa and vote by the Amcaos concerned, and must 
not otherwise he carried out 

4. The demociaricallT elected Afeican District Coundls should, 
if the people are agreeable, be gim cectain powers for protecting 
tenants-at-will, etc. 

5. SoU conservation campaigns should be directed by agriculture 
committees of die Afikan District Councils, togedier with the 
District agricultural officers. 

б. Ilrise same prndples should apply to resetdement of Africans 

1 LambeR and Haziis, op, dt. 

B 
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odtude the Kdsdng reserves. Suefa resettlement should take place 
communities to that democ.^ bcal authortda can be im- 
mediately brought into heiiig. 

The scope oftheseproposaisis cert^ylimited. TheKenya African 
lives in fru that' more' of his land will be taken from, mm; while 
day by day he watches the detetioradm of what lictie land he has, 
The more the Govenisient wins the oust of the African by tetumine 
to him the land which is his, g^g him all posdble practicu 
assistance to farm it better and encouiagpg democracy and inidadve, 
tM sooner will come that ben^dal revolution in teshni^ue which 
will produce what the- people require and retain die fritidty of the 
soil 
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CONGESTION AND RESETTLEMENT 

T he limited areas into vliich the. A&cans an crowded and 
the low of te^gue ^tdtich we have d^ibed have 
created the most serious congeniim. hi the following taUe an 
attempt, is made to estimate the exteat of the congestion by com- 
parison with formerly badcw^^untries of Eastern Europe. 


4 |wu(w<[ Ot^npcpuklM 


AgriaibiNl p^. Yietd mdu and Pnd. of nutte Agrialtaral 
Coufttry po M dots vkai bait per rndwieeth^ tmpksp^., 
erdUlai (im tt.) ^ prfont. 

haipfm,p». 

W W ( 3 ) 5 ) is) 

P-i 6^ 145 

35*: 77 no w 

3 B 0 49 F -6 aa 

510 4-^ 6-16 

491 3-49 y *■* 38 

44'J 5'* ' 8® 

53'B i-i 8-5 35 

Araap* 43<J 37 81 3^* 

.Xaiy**' I59-4 3-i3 HS ' S* 

A useful cbech on the figure fiir Kenya is' provided by Mr. 
Humphrey in his report on Und and Population in' .S, Nyeri. He 
estunatesasuipluipopulation.of;^ioximately4Spei'cent. ifevezv- 
nunily is to have acia. Since die iii^ac^ (even witii the yidtu 
1 Coll. 2-5 derived fiom Eonwiie Vtvtltpment ef SeoA-tesiem Europe, P J.P., 
WJ- 

* The P.£f> book itata that didt eiiiaitn of cvBpopubtxiD ue fiW pQvate 

sovcei 

* Tlie Keoyi aver^ is haled oa XaviiQiidD, Sikum Kainba and du Coast 
Tile ^ure for Kaya “cverpopoUdfia’' is a goes used on die compariioa of 

Kmya f^ioswitt (ue of ^ aves^ &r (he tevea Eonpean counttia given 
above. 
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assiiinfid}isabiostaminlytooffnill,^ 52 pec cent, h s cooservatiye 
Egure. 

Is abiolatc figures, tliis means as agricultural "surplus popula- 
tion” of 1,571,000.* 

Any realistic long-term pcc^ramme fi>r Eoip must provide 
addidosal land and ^temadve eoupations for a million and a lialf 
Mople. This represents over 40 pet cent, of the total popidation 
dependent on agixultute m 1945. 

Where and how are these people to he resettled? 

If we seek a solution witlm me houndaries of Kenya, two pos- 
dhilides exist: first, opening up »n3liMiahv< Crown Tjnd; second, 
nutng to the full, t^ find in thc "White” Highlands. 

m Kenya TX^te Paper on “land Utilisation and Settlement” 
lists the areas as “woidi reconnoitring.” A brief examinatioQ of these 

is inuTniTiarifig . 

]. Plans mund Teibi I^lh. This probably covers the area firom 
the Tsavo River to the coast, and fiom. the railway to the Tan- 
ganyika border, but excludes the. Coast Native Land Unk It is an 
am of about 4,000 square miles, and is shown on die RainM Map* 
as having a 20<iftch raiofidL It forms part of what used to be laiown 
as the Taru Deseit Except fix thc Tsavo River along its northern 
border, it is waterless except for a ^ salt or braddm wateiholes, 
and thickly covered with tsets^in&stBd scrub, k is doubtfid if this 
load of laM can be cleared of tsetse— which involves clearing it of 
busb— for less than 15 sL per acr^ and ib carrying capadty when 
that is done is not more man a beast m 30 acres. No cropping is 
posuble on such land, and as a pastoral proposidon it might support 
two Eunihes per square mile. ^ cost of nMTing, providing water 
and cattle dips will not be less chan £sdo per square mile, or ^£250 
per &iiuly settled. Over and above e^ fismilywould have to 
spend at least 300 man-days annmlly keeping down the bush. Hie 
atea'may be written oC 

a. CImlu in Mahakos Distriet. This is presumably the area from 
which w Carter Commission tecommended die cdnoval of 3,194 


* "Elsewliete k both the higher and lower areas it should probably be 
larger. . . Humphrey, «p. eir, p. 10. 

* This figure is ja per cot. of the popoladoi of die Nyanza, Central and Coast 
Provincei Nyanza and Centnl contain the Kavirondo, Kikuyu and Wokamba 
peoples. It is auumed here that there if no "ortrpopulafion'' among the Nandi, 
Suk, Masai and other pastotal oibei not in die three provinces menaoned. 

* See the Rainfill attadied to Pirn Report 
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WakambV nuinly' on the cotmi chat there was not 
water for diem on Chyulu. Tt wam can be proTided by boring or 
otherwise, these 3,194 could be moved back— and probably more. 
Let us say 1,000 Bunilks (s>oqo persons) could be settled in Chyulu. 

3. C.SM. hnd at Kibu/esi. IV greater part of this land is un- 
usable owing to defident ramfiTl and tsetse. Moreover, the 
Wakamba amdy occupy whatever of the land is usable. Prowsion 
of water supplies would make little dlB^tence. 

4. TtVa Vidley, S^i. This a the otha hrif of the Tarn Desert, 
north of the railway line. £zc^ that it has one pecmaoecc fresh- 
water river on it (die Sahaki), it is «mi 1 af to No. i in every respea. 

5. OUngmoni* This is an area of 33,000 acres excised from the 

Masai Roerve in 1940 to provide knd for Kikuyu “illegrily” 
residing in Masailand. It ako contains a>number of familka movai 
by Govcomeat from Boropean-owned frrms in Lknuru District. 
The settlement might hold a miTTmtuw of 1,500 of whom 

500 ate already thm. It has not so frr been a snccess as an African 
settlement. 1 

6. TraK^iUitfu end Trans-Man is an area of nearly 

1,000 square miles boimded by the Man River, the Tanganyib 
boundary, the Southern Kavicondo Reserve and the Kiprigis 
Reserve. It u difficult to understand Imwit comes to be included in 
dlls list. It was given m the Masai by piodamation dated July^jid, 
1912,* and will not be sunmdaed.by them without a stru^le. 
The “adjoining areas” can ouly mean die so-called Chepalunga 
Foiat, anexcelleac piece of land, fertile, hi^ lainfaU, and^ of 
tsetse. But it is al^y occupy by die Ch^unga tribe, an 
offihoot o£the.Kipsigis! 

It is (hfficult to get iofrinnacioa about the other four areas men- 
tioned, tfaree^ of which are on dm coast, wliOe die fbuith* cannot 
be traced on uy of the 

Allowing five yean for investigation, bush’dearing, provision 
of adequate water snpplies and mmirmm housing, prelinunary 
expetimencal work in siucable types of livestock am crops,* k k 

1 See Sect 7^, Carter RqioA 

1 See a leading artide m Xnya W^df Nan, August sid, 1945. 

* See Caior Report, Sect. 655, 

4 Nyji^oro, Mpeketoni and Kitmgu acta, Lamy l^trict Kikooaii and Mtlma 
areas u Digo District Dry locatiom of ud Malkdi Districts. 

s Maugo Vdley, Soutb Kariiotide. 

* As listed in de Kenya White Paper, "Land Udlisadon and Settlemou.*' 
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questbnable if these areas wouM resettle more than 60,000 to iw,ooo 
at the maxunum. 

Two other, areas are meiitione<j by the Kenya White Paper: die 
Taveta area (to which an kvestigadon team was sent) and the 
Upper TmlUvn. 

Tmta. Xbis area lies in the as-budi rain&U belt, so that cxopping' 
without irri giBAn will bc hazardous. The Lumi River ^ws 
dirougb it would provide kr^on water for about 25,000 
acres if all of it could, be used. Bik the river flows on as the ^vu 
into Tanganyika, where its water is required at die Pai^ani Falls 
pown station. There will be ob|eai(»is if all the water is t^ten. 

The Wgestand best part of the irrigable area at Taveta is within 
the land owned by the Taveta Sisal ^ Ltd. It would have to be 
acquired by Govemment to "lake any irrigation i»cheme a success. 
The Wataveta Reserve also forms part of^ ‘irrigable area. That 
land could onlybe used to settle (he Wataveta. 

^th the Taveta Sisal Co.*i land, h might he possible to'setde 
2,000 6 gii 1 i« at Taveta. 

Upper Tm Rivet. In 1939 aRepoitby ei^crts^. or the Tana Valley 
show^ that several hutu^ tbomaod aoes of suitable land couU 
be irrigated by water brought by a hi^levd canal. There is, m 
addidon, the flood plain, of tb Wer Tana. The ea^etts recom- 
mended that there should be no.a^mpt to use the flood plain, but 
if dtis were recomideced a very considerable area would'be opened 
up for settlement. The popuarion density of irrigated regions .is 
conridcrably greaten than that of non-izrigated tegh^os Thu s 
because "irrigation expands die range of crops, permits the culdva- 
dtHi of sevCT crops per year and thus extends the agricultural 
season over pracdcaliy tbe.whole year."* 

An estimate of die absorptive capadry ofi diis region has no 
immediate significance, since even a general reconnaissance has not 
yet been can^ out However, given a density of 500 per irrigated 
square mile,* dieie is a future prospect of rese^g perhaps 2X,ooo 
tojoo,ooo people. 

These erba mt the areas of ptusible resettlement widiin the 
boundaries of Kenya, with die impictant exception of the “White" 
Highlands. While it is essential to press ahead with recomuussauce 
of die Tana Valley area, our survey nas shown diat the developmeat 

* Beptrt ^ At Tmu Rivtr EsptJitim, D. Hirtii and H. G. ^pmi, 1939. 
C£ also Oundiiej and Bifitt, 1944, H. W. Fmta. 

* J^EceiuakDtveiipmeiito/JieM^JleEut,Booii£,i94S- 150. 
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o£ uoaHenated Crown land can give only small rdief to 

die ptessote on the land. Tile list drawn up hy die Kenya Govern- 
ment Ibi o^Iotation shows irresponsibility rather chan concem.* 

^ On the Afiion l4iul Setdemqit Bcani, of wliidi I un a membet, we 

have now been utaoa for neatly a year, tod I tbinlr it b w feedy true to say diat 
we have not escabluhsd one native oo aic acre of bnd. ' 5 . V. Coolce, ICX-C., 
July' 44 1546, 
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WWTE SETHEMENT 


”... It ii die policy of Att^oranmatiiippoftej ad confirmed 
and agsa by w Impetul Gorenunou, Out ue HigUmli ofKeaya uaE 
be laerved for die omctiliip and occupetioD cf white teddeDa 
Ml. C fi. Momimir {CMWRiu'onr ^ LaitJt atd Sttdamt). 


"TlBDsdnaQftiusGobnv have 00 land ktcRstsm die Highlandi, , 
Tliey have bo (ighB to w bod, aad I hope they never wiH.” Ml. 
Montcoioit fffmuutti Uaiejvr A^iim iHlerult). 

*^6 have cnahlished the bet that on have righB in the aiea known as 
die H^blaads, and we have not • . > die Oi^tBt intaiioa of peia^up 
those rights or haviog them intsrbnd with, and 1 thank it is a teal waste 
of rime (n tnm«idg in tbit Council to keep on quesDoning them." 
Majoi QvsiDiSB'SaniNCZ laia and iw Mender ftr Agri- 
atltin aJ Aiiiiul HwMnfry}.' 


T he white settlers have estaMahed a mydiology of tlieir own 
ia which, doc umutuially, dxy play the pm of the geme 
whose diility alone nude the oevdopineiit of Kenya and its people 
possible. An earlier chapter has shown the indirect efims of White 
Settlemoic on ABcan agdcultuce. Here we conddo White Settle- 
ment from the standpoint of ^cukutal production and attempt 
to assess the contributioa it has nude. The basis of the European 
t^ticultural economy is the “White” Highlands. 

The Highlands 

The "White” Highlands is that pm of Kenya “in which penom 
of European descent are to have a privil^ed posidon.”* Not until 
1934 ^ its area precisely dedned, thou^ in 1929 the Governor 
proposed a bound^ enclose some 48.000 square miles,' or the 
equivalent of the total area of ^ Abicah land imits. 

The Kenya Land Coaunission was given the task of defining the 
“White” Highlands and eventual^ deoded on a hoimdary endosing 
16,700 square, miles (of which foiot reserves totaUed 3,950 square 
1 AH quoadons the I,i^iila&ve Coimdl, April 1 jth, 1944. 

* Tcoq} of ce&nxoe, Kenya Land Conuiuaicm, Carter Report, p, a. 

' iM, p. 483. 
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Diles). “At the tune eke Commission trotted,” wrote Lord 
Hailey , 1 “the actual area alietsaficd to Earoeeans was 10,345 square 
^es, of which i!-8 per cent, was culti'rate^ 407 per cent, used &r 
^ock, 20 per cent, occupied by nathre squattecs, and 27*5 percent 
^ot in use. The ma^ between die 16,700 square miles vduch were 
evQitually defined uy the Commission as reserved for European 
occupation and that already held by settlers was therefore con- 
fidecable; there was an even neater wpropottion between the area 
reserved and that in benefiem tis& . . 

hs 1939, the Goverunent by Order in Coondl officidly pro- 
claimed the new boundaries and set up a Highlands Board, con- 
trolled by settlen, which has power over all lam oansacdoas.* No 
A^ican, Indian or any coloured person may buy or lease land in 
die “ptivd^ed" area. 

The economic and political unportance of the l&hlands is 
measured, not by its sue alone, but by quality m the knd. 
Norman Leys* states that “about half the land in Kenp that is 
wordi €uldvadng“ lies within the “White” Highlands. E^en wen 
it one-third and not a half, it would hardly alter the startling contrast 
whereby 2,000 settlers and tbdr Emilies hold horn 3 3 to 50.per cent, 
pf the best land in the country while ahnoit 4 millbn Afincans 
dure the rest. 

The table on p. 74 shows tl» utiiuation of the “White” High- 
Iwds for selccttd years &om ipaa 

CertasD concluuou may be drawn from this table; 

(r) la any one year, 2 miiboQkresarrshownasalieRated, 
but unoccujned. 

(aj hi 1940, 1 million acres of occupied land ^du(^ natural 
forest) are neither cultivated nor used as pasture. 

(3] The' area used as pasture it very generous, equal to 9 acres 
pasture per beast in 1942^3.* Among the Nandi, on tne other haad, 

* Haley, p.7jf. 

* The meoiben of du Boatd were the Chief Secietary u Ptesdmt, die Con- 

mitsionei of Laids a Vke-fosideii^ and five nnnBni«lf , finu of whon wen 
dioem from the Europeu ebeted memhos of dv Council and one 

nanunated by the Govenunqit. Afiicam were of eoune cxcbded.,The Native 
Lands Trust Botrd, however, wkeb was set up in tfae pmg year, provided dime 
acpresentatica for settlers^ but not fbc Afiicasj. 

* Cofexr fiar tn Eat p. 35. 

^European livestock anoonted to ]6$,76a bead, whidi tMlutU theep and 
^gs, redconing five sheep or {ugs = one of otde. 
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Laid AJieiuted, Ota^led ad CiMvaied iy Empeau {Am) 
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Mw Hotces; Ann ual Bloe Boob isd 15124 Agricultual Ceuui. 


it was said that "the land is at present canymg approximately one , 
head to every two and a quarter aocs. This tentls to show the high 
carrying capacity of the md.”* 

(4) The> average holding in 1930 was 2, '660, compared with 
2,627 Ecres in 19^ (tbt.is, rema^ almost the same), wlule the | 
average area cultivated rose in diode years &om 149 acres to cmly > 
316 acres. It 

{5) Since 1924 the numher of ^cupiers has barely increased and 
TTnirJi good land still lies undevdope^t 

^Cuttr Repeat^ p. 37a. 

my own distnet of Upps Kipkairto there am UihiDgs of unoccupied 
land, emmen^siutaUe fi>r the pnipose of residciidil firms and plots, 'in one of 
die healduest and mint beautiful parts of Jbiiya. y^iu jf m uca . . . recognised 
as being especially fertile and wu-watered, widi a Eigli percenlaga of araUe 
and. . . Letter to £. A 5 ., April uth, 1946 . 
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Id 1934 tlie Amculttnal Censtu 2,027 occupies, ocpi^Ting 
■SJ38J24 acres, m aa analyjis.by dkncts showed that 39 per cent. 

the total acreage occupied -was taken up‘ by only 14 per cent, of 
^ ocpt^uers. Th^ is no doubt that the bm of the alioiated land ist 
^centiated in the hands of a few powerful owners. 

With these ftets befbre'us, we now sketch in the history aad 
development of White Settlemece fiom the 1920’s. 

, The end of the First Wodd War opened up two years of great 
activity, hi 1919-20, the European popubdon increased 70 pet cent, as 
men came in to make their fortunes.. Land tpeculanon flourished, and 
speculators grew rich by buying and selling land diey had never seen. 

Agiicultun products brou^ h^ prices and die areas under 
sisal, flascand inaize were ea^y e^anded, as dbese figures 
show: ' 
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Flans laid dutiog the war to encourage new setdement came into 
opetadioa, with special empbasia on ex-o&en, who were couidered 
to be men of the ^‘right ty^” 

la 1919 the £z-SoId^ Setdement Scheme was kimdied, and 
1,500 settlers were provided widi firms fiee or on an easy purchase 
system. The scheme soon tame to grief Most of the land allocated 
Ittd not been surveyed, many cd* the units lacked water, and a good 
proportioa the'setden had no firming es^eiience whatsoever. 
So strong was theic, outcry that the Govenunenr seized good land 
occupied by die Afiicaos to give setdets who bad had a raw deal 
The Nandi, for instance, lost 32,000 .acres of dieir best land.* By 
1931 half or fewer of the otigimd settlers under the scheme bad 
survived, and many of diem had had a hard tiae.* 

* 1920-1 flgnra &Om'l9ai Agrifnlmral Ccoiiu. 

* Kmyajfsffi McQrcgoi Ros, p. 81. 

* Eeonetrde ISstorj of Tnpiul ^ica, Fim, 1941. See also Sdradon, p. 97. 
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Disabled officers were also victims in a special scheme (subscribed 
to by patriotic assodatioDS in Britain) n se^ diem in the Lumbwa- 
Kff iQHo region, chiefly for the growing of flax, that commanding 
(1919-ao) as h^ a price as ^500 a ton. The sharp> world crisis in 
1921 tumbled the price down to /30 a ton and the settlement 
scheme fidl with it. The land of die^bled officers was sold to the' 
tea companies (who have done wdl out of it). 

llse maip slump in 1911-a gave way to world-wide recovery, 
in vhaik l^ya mared. the prices ot agriculcund products rose 
once a^, msh capital was introduced into die country, land 
meculatioa once more brought b^ profits. The widespread iUusion 
oiai world capitalism was now on an even keel, advancing towards 
prosperity, led the Govermnenc of Kenya to lavish c^qmditure on 
pubne bladings and new railroad consmiciion in the setded areas. 
Beeween i9ao'and 1930 a Puhik Ddit of ^17 mfllbn was created 
onwhichannualinterestchargesamouDted to more than million. 

The prosperity of White Setdement based on the export of a 
limited nunsber of ^ricuituial products sold at h^ prices, intern- 
ally subsidised and produced by cheap labour, reedvM its severat 
ch^ with the world economic crisis. The slump in die value of 
these products is shown in die fcdlowing table: 
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Source: Salvadoti. 


The unit value of articles importrJ into Kenya dutii^ these years 
M by no more than ii pet cent.^ Thus the terms of trade moved 
^ Seport Eanmk 'DeBthprml Cemtitta, p. 45. 
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sluiply a^inst Kenya. Tim mane diac the kd not only to produce 
and export mon agricultural products and raw nmynah tor very 
pearly the same quantity of imported manafactared goods, but in 
. some cases drastically to reduce ^ acreages under what had become 
jmeconoioic crops, such as maiae. land values collapsed aod domestic 
, pxports almost halved berwea 1930 and 1934. 

A large number, of settlers ceroinly felt ik pinch. Many were 
iUpped back to Sticain with thdr ramilies as Distressed Briti^ 
Su^ecB. When gold was discovered at Kabam^ga |m the Kavitondo 
Reserve), hundreds of bankrujK &rmen flooded in hoping to 
redeem mor^ges and lost by a lucW strike. The settlers 
who survived passed die burden mi to die Anicans in die dupe of 
drastic wage cuo. 

IIk area occupied reached its maximum in 1930 widi 6,907,908 
acres. From that year up to 1934 mom acres were surrendered to the 
Goveenmem .tfian were given kt new concessbns. The excess ef 
land returned over that given in new concesiou was 27,000 acres 
in 1931, rising to 102,000 antes in 193a. 

Evn.che SecendWotld War did not restore the area occu|ned to 
its 1930 level 

Many believe dut White Setdement has never had a &ir chance 
of establishing itself. This is disproved in the following pages. 


AsasTANa 10 Wsira Sbitlement 
“. . . If he'is a man, he produces such a sdi that he gets his coni> 
municadons. . . .” Thus Major (now Iieut.-CoIoneI) E. S.. Grogan 
in 1919, speakii^ to prospective setden. They wen men! Pi^ 
1933-9. approxinutdy 330 mihs of railway were cmistructed for 
die benefit of European settlement. Haviim chosen to live many 
hundreds of miles from the coast, d»y coula not produce for eqiort 
without such rail construction. Up to 1922 turn was only one 
branch line in the Highlands: Nairobi-Thda (thirt)Mwoiiniln). In 
1922 the Uasm-Gishu hne began. The following year, work stmted 
on lengthenii^ the Thika branch iine ro the ucmh so as to bring iiKo 
the circuit the settled area on the otha side of (he Kikuyu B^erve 
(this was completed in 1927). AbrandilinefiomEldoret inUario- 
Gishu to Kitale in Tians-Nzoia was begun in 1924 and completed 
in 1926. !n 1924 also a branch Ime was constructed fi;om Rongai 
to S^, and in 1928 a Ihe vras built foom C^lgii along the C^bedossat 
Plains to Thomson's Falls (completed in 1929). 
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Of tte ^17 rnilKon raisea k loans between 1920 and 1930, no 
less than Z13 millioa has been invested in railway comtrucdon 
designed Sc the most part to assist 2,000 white &imm. . 

The entire policy of the railway was determined by diese same 
2,000 setden. An c^dal invescigamr wrote diat "local pressure and 
influence were brought to beat upon manag^mwit and construcdoo, 
and diat the rulii^ policy of diMp opon rates, hi^ import rates 
and diflerentiated rates k &vour of lo^y produce commodities 
was inspired by political coosideiatians ra^ than sound railway 
economies."^ 

X^ith die early gmpTia^s is cn cereal-^wkg, settler pressure 
succeeded k getting tieight cha^ which subtitmcd bulky exports 
at the eiqMnse of other users of die railway. Between 1924-30 
export rates on yrere reduced to 11 sh. a ton ht any distance 
over 300 miles. The eflect of dtis <m railway poHcy and finance was 
well put by the General Manager: "... It will be noticed that 
certain c ompara tively wnall tonnages of high-valued imported 
goods pay very h^ rates indeed, and contribute a large propoition 
of the tom revenue, while large tonnages of low-valued agrimtural 
exports pay extremely low rates. On the one hand, the high rates ' 
. . . reodcf the railway unduly vulnerable to road and air cone 
petition, and make u incumbent the govenunents, if tb policy 

is to be 'maintained, to provide ^equate protection by means of 
l^islation. Puttheemore, such h^ rates keep up unduly the cost of 
die commodities concerned, tend^ to increase the cost of living and 
the cost of maaufinTure where io^oited products are used. 

"On the other hand, the assutance to agiicultuce foe bulk crops is 
so great as to cause considerable di&ul^ tiuncuHy '^len spe^y 
la^e tonnages have to be dealt widi.”* Tbt is to say; the greater die. 
expoits the greater the loa! In 1930, for exaomle, die quantity of 
maize expoiM was 2, 222,323 cwt, compaiea 'mdi 764,769 cwt. , 
the previous year. In die same year, however, the railway showed 
a ddidt of /83,2io, die'tiist in ten yean. 

It was on^to be eipec^ that crisis hit die railway finances 
with special seventy. The first consideration, however, was die 
settlers. In 1930 the railway admidstraticin granted 'subsidies to 
wheat and maize industries of /$3^90 q, part refund of railway 
export rates and ;^i5,soo of refmd^ port storage chafes.* The 

* Mr. Gibb, Report m RrSwajf Rent W Fnow in Xenpa, U^anJa and roi- 
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railway deficit rose fiiom ^83^10 in 1930 to ^^378, 184 in the 
following yar, subsiding somewhat to ;(]i89,3B8 in 1932.1 The 
Railway Report for the mer year stated: "Figures show amclu- 
sivdy none of the branch lines are yet paying, although a very 
&vouiable foimuk (under nmznal^ contudons) was a^tpted for 
giving credit to the branches for all traffic create by them.” Even 
in 193 3 a deficit on brancb'lines was annmmced of ,793. 

construction, eoc^ stron^y J&voured the set^. Trunk 
roads fall weather] were built to fidlow the railway! They serve 
admirably the nee« of die Etmpean &nns. These toads go from 
Nairobi to Mombasa 1 and Nairom to NanynEu. Most recently a 
maradamit^ road coustTucted by Italian prisoneis of war has bra 
driven right dirough the Highlands fiom Nairobi to 

Nakura. But assiatance in transport was omy part of diat given. 

Particular attention vns pail to possible competidon by imports 
fn the domesdc maricet and in 1923 import dudes on maize, mal, 
wheat, wheati flour, etc., were raised to, 30 per cent dJ valorem; die 
duty ombuner and ^ie«e to Cdt per ponna (rouridy ico pet cent. 
ad volortm], etc., and the inwards rail rates on these ain^ Woe 
fiTgd at seveeal riTHfni the rw* cha^d for the tam^ ankles in the 
outward direcdon for escort.* 

'With the onset of crisis, diis assistance became more marked. The 
Govemment refunded fbuf>fifihs die grading and iaspeedan 
charges on 'maize and wheat of the 19129-30 crop unoiating to 

In his report on the finandal rituadon in Kenya, Sir, Alan Pirn 
lists the fl^wii^ assistance gives to European agriculturalists 
between 1929 and 1936: 

i 

AgBCuhonl adnoca lOitOj? 

UtuDaeaied koki 43>7Bti 

Loautoeaedindoxiles .... ii(^ 

Rsffiad of nihray acn a reject ezponed 
ceieab ....... 33,000 

Rebate of HiaSa in igncuIunlponoBn . 86,306 

Refiind oi duty on wheat (to.h^ iiiilliD^ 

industry) . 47,286 

AounitcetoiiuiiitaiaewoitpnceofBuiK . 12,300 

'World War No. 2 no less dum world crisis has led to increased 
subii^ for the white colonists, 

‘‘Since 1942 die Govemment hu had powers unda die Increased 


'Frankel, p. 400. 


' Cifttt Report, Vri. 3, p. 3,073. 
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Fi^ticdoa of Dops Ordinance to tmlfe direct subsidies to non- 
A&ican fkmeis, ana the amounts istoed duiing 194a, or what it is 
estimated 'wiU be issued during thh year, are as follows: 


(i) Subddies to guarantee a ff«iwi\ 

per acR for land pdaeed under cohiratioa ha 

£. 

i94} 

i 

certain crops at the order of the GpvenuiuBt . 

4*0 

7,000 

(3I Subsidies far the brealdag up <f new land 

3 S 408 

90,000 

(3) Subsidies for feitiluen .... 

— 

30,000 


“Subsidies in this form ate not available to A&ican culdvatocs, 
as die difBculoes t£ey were intended to meet do not occur in 
the &rm operadons cuseomarily carried oat in die Nadve 
Reserves.”* 

Afrtgam , however, were ptodndhg increased crops of vegetalbles, 
etc., in response to propaganda fc^ incteased food produenon. 

In addilioa,' generous guaran^ed prices were A comparison 

between the 1939 'madtet prices and the 194a. guaranteed prices* 
showstbe following: < 


liSi Guaauei ffkt, ipiJ 


Man . . Sh 7/47 per bag 

Whett .. . SktO^perb^ 

Si^at* . . . Sh. ti{- pec ng 

Bottec . . 92-100 cO-pecIb. 

Slaa^ter'cattle 26'cts.perlov 

(pKxliioer pays railage) 

Fotatoa ^xice to 

Afiicuu} Sh.7^&)l0/-paaaolb. 

Cofie (ivei^ all 
grada) • Sh.4^1 


'SL S/45 pet b^' 

SL 24/- ^ bag 
flu 39/74 ptttM 
133-35 cts. m lb. 

34'ds. per lb. 

(puiclittr pays railage) 

SL 13/- to 10/' per 300 lb. 

SL 53/7 


^Secretary of State iaatinrer to quotioo, November 3rd, 1943. 

* Kenya: Mn'c Camtty? Fabka P^Madons, 1944, p. 30. , 

* Ute 1939 Setdement Conunittee asuned that 5 ah. a b^ of maize would be 
aa ectffiooM price &c prapecave Kttkia. 

* During the wu, sugar was in dtoittiqililf.'Siiice it costa mOR to produce si^ 
m Kenya than in Ugi^da, the Goremaait &arid posable iliidt movement of 
Uganda sugar into Kenya. It chetef«e decided co beep the coDwnier price in 
Kmya on pax with that in Uganda, and up die difieietux to the Koiya 
producer by a subsidy'tecovem by a (ax on sugar consumed in die O^ony, 
whether imported &oni Ugansla or gro^ in Europe. 
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Hie measure of tlie assistance given may be seen in the &d: that 
expenditute on European ^rkiutural anH Teterinary services bo> 
tween 1931 and 1946 was almost £>ur times that on tb: cocoespand- 
ing A&ican services. 

All this assistance has not avuled m put 'White Setdement on a 
firm basis. 

If the area aider die chief Eoropean oops is ezamined, it will be 
aeen that between 1929 and, 1938 ^ area under cofiee increased by 
only 4,000 aoes, the area under maize fell by more than half; wh^ 
and barley both dropped. Siul, tea and pyrethnun alone ^owed 
any progress, but (sis^apart) the acreages involved were 

The inability of the stttl^ to full tue of the land they, had 

is shown in the following table of die percentage of land tilled bof 
lut harvested. 
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H2ving’'Med in cereal production, the settlers turned towards 
jhstoral dairy an^ pig products, hoping diat these would prove 
more profitable.- 

Th^ financial plight during the crisis was revealed by a report 
OB agricultural indebtedness made in 1932, which showed the 
following: 

^ Salvadcn, p. 117. 

F 
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(i) Ioans^joiiu-)tocl(i«pb to ^rkulrat m 

me C^loiiy £2*2 millioa-s(|2*7 million 

{3) VtJum; of inJf kqinfiy tO pHTaCC 
dhH^iuls machanti atinusd . • ^ imllioD 

Total agiicultonl debt .... miHion 


To this must he ^ loans ^dnoced duiing and aisr the 
crisis by the Kenya Land and Agriailtur al Board, me Agricultural 
Advanfc Board, etc. 

This debt of ^(^4-5 mihioa was sxetracted af around 8 p« cent. 
p{¥ annum. Taking the £um Yalne of produce, sold by mmers at 
^ miflion during the crisis rite (mnual ifttmst skatgu op jpum ejuolled 
iC-io per eeflt. ofdupossfam vahe tfAe-produce.^ 

It may not be & off the ij^k to say ^lat the m^'ori^ of 
Butopean kndbolden in Kom in 1939 were up to their net^ m 
dehc (mortgages and overdraft). To extoK high wartime and 
|)osC'War satfdty prices have h^ed to liquidate & indebtedness 
IS not known. 

SuBVBY OF Main AGucuuueai Ain> Pastoiial Phoducts 

In the fbllowiag pages we tab eadi of the main crom and 
^oral pfodtKts m tqm so that it my be shown more dearly that 
white Settlement is maintained m 3 y^ the severest discrimination 
against die Africans. 

The mportance of mara-productioq in Kenya fr a con- 
sequence of European settlement. B was regarded by me settlers as 
the mgst convenient crop to grow and also mvidc rations for tbdr 
employees. An intemd maitet was aeated^ cq&e^ tbd and te4 
growen ^10 also hot^t maize ibr tbedr labour. Moreover, the 
Highlands were early regarded as mitablc fr>r prodocaDg maize £)i ' 
export, and by 1912-13 maian cansticuted 13 ^ cent: of die 
domestic omorts. 

Despite (^p labour, special ta^y frdlities and protection 
from imports (as described above), it (m not ofrer die^fiis is- 
pected of it. Tne price eoU^^ m 1929 led to the European area 
tpidei maize being Mved in mtee yean, while growii^ lecognirion 
that it was an erosion<oodudog cr^ did hot help its recovery. The 
iblbwing table tells the story:- 

1 Cuter 'Raport; 3, p. 3,073: "Repot cd Cniinut^ of Braid ef Agi> 
culture OD Lcng-tann Agrfcnlti^ Credits." 
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^ dao ocept col 4 taka from JW Shrtm CpwRuifon £<p«rt, 

CoL 4 taka fiom Pirn sp a 1930 and fiom aimiw tn^ ttp^m &t tbe nsf. 


The area under maize ^ not redueed in accordance wkh any 
tJan. Coindding with a detcti^tmg'&cuacion in the lescrvpa, it 
led to feminr among A^kaiu in 1943. Gorenunent b^an to 
moontage incteaaed maize-production by Eimpeacs, using tudx 
measuccs ai ’bceakmg'-gcaiits and guarautcM prices. T^, in spite 
funine in the reserves, the dominant t&oughcof dae scttlenlbu been 
to avoid compotidon from the Africans, 

Theic frnt step 'was to see th^ Africans did not receive die same 
Oicouragement to produce as the Europeans. Giving evidence before 
the Food Shortage Comjnisdoi}, Mr. C. Logrhart (new ^ 
Guilesl, Cbakman of die East African Production and Sa|fly 
Coundl, aigupd agamet payu^ African maizs-growen the same 
price as European, ormen. He said; 

“One result of fixing a price [for die African grower— S, A.] 
leased on consideration for the European giQwer’was to make die 
^wing of mrize to die native so ad^edve fhat its pibducdon was 
very meady stimulated. This, hy Increasing the eiq)Cirt surplus, had 
^ e^ Mredvdng the poed, and either'dieiintanal price had to 
he raised agrin or the European grower went out. There mi^ht not 
be 'very much ham! at the momesit when ineieaaed production was 
wanted, but the consequences wpuld ceme home to i^ost.”* The 
/African was not given the same |«ice nor any of the special grants 
and subsidies. 


^ EAS.j May Mdi, 194). 
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This discrimiiiatioa could ‘not, of comse, prevent the Aftican 
grovriog maize for sale.. He grew maize wh^ possible, since it 
provided the main put of his food supply as well as being a “cash 
crop." The second step was to monopoly the maim trade in the 
Amcan reserves, a st» undertaken by tbe Kenya Farmers’ Assoda- 
tion, who marktt the bulk of Buropean<^own cereak. 

“The Kenya Fanners’ Assodacion (CWp.) Ltd. has endeavoured 
for some years to persuade Oovemment to introduce some fbnn 
of maize control, au, having &il^ in dieir endeavours, dedded to 
go into the native reserves and to trade in maim with the ol^ect of 
obtaining control of the whole of the maim in the Colony and thus 
be in a position to push up the k)cal price to export parity or above 
that £guze, also to make a prc£t on the native maize, and profit to 
go to subsidising the European-grown mai g* 

'This policy resulted in the Anodatba's makLig a profit out of 
its trading in native maize and also in taismg die price to the con- 
sumer and thus obtaining a higher ptke for European-grown maim 
sold In the Colony.’*^ This is fiom a mMiir.raw<iinT> tent by the 
Maize Controller to the Maize Control Board. 

‘When die Maize Control was mstkoted, it developed a. separate 
orgamsation to out its tradu^, and did not use the K.F.A. as 
its official agent in the reserves. Thus fiustrated, die K.F.A. cam- 
pz^cd agvAst die Maize Contred oa grounds of unfur disoimina- 
tion.* The real motive of their attau was revealed by both a 
GovemmeDt official and a settlen' spokesman. The Acring Attomey- 
Geoend declared in the Legislative Council* dut “once the Contml 
came in the ICFA. would be no lon^ interested in trading in the 
nadve reserves, because the whole point of tzadmg in die native 
reserves, die whole policy of the K.F.A. in tzadmg in the native 
reserves, had been to force up die price of maize, and once Control 
came in that was no longer possHe. . . 

^ In the same debate, Mr. fiouwer (a Eutopein elected membtf) 
pressed for the abolitkm of the Maize Ccrntrol cm the grounds ddt 
diit “will do away with tbe hoge trading organisatioa whkb has 
been set up in oppoudon to the old estahliwd channek of trade.” 

The setders succeeded in removing tbe Maize Controller (Eieut.- 
Colonel G. C. Griffiths), who bad become doubly dangerous in 

* Septrt, Food Skoitagi Comomon, Appendix E, p. up. 

* Hk Acdu Attonuy'-Ocusal tepoited dut menl of these charges were 
investigated ana fouid laridng in suintasce. KX.C., February 4^1, 1944. 

•M 
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is 

tbat not only he head of the Conttol, but was in dose touch 

with a rival marketing coacem. MltchfJl Cotts and Co. Ltd.^ ’ 
&ice that dme, thar leader, Major Caven^sh-Benonck, has 
been aj^inted Member for A^ultute with considerable powers 
9ver Anican and Buropean agiicultaie alike. The K.FA probably 
do not now &ar,that a control sdicme would thwart th^ aims.* 
At the same tiine, they are seekins more diiecc means of mono- 
polising African production by tne teguttadon of an African 
co-operanve, of vraose nine dirtt&os five would be ^pointed b^ 
the &F.A. The other four W(^ repicsem African interests, cme 
beiiig a European from the Nyaoza area and one a European from 
Central Province. The other two would he Africans, one from eadi 
of these prownces.< The conpostion this “co-operative” leaves 
us k no doubt that the ofrer to pay the same price for produce of 
equal quality iiiespeciive of oi^ is merdy hait to bring die 
African prooucer into the grip oime KJ’.A.* 

Meanwhile, the European maizo^we^ are only restrained 
fiiom puslung up the price from 13/50 to 20 sh. a bag by die opposi- 
tion of labour employers, for vdiom maize constitutes an important’ 
producdoo-cos&i 

Since 1919 has been an export of g»it importance to Kenya. 
Though more dtan 800 European grow, coffee, half of 

them account for 75 per cent, m total ptoducnoiL 

s The R^0r( ^ the Food Skartap ComM&ntn came to the fdbwing coodudcnu: 
“From he above evidesce ve find hat; 

(x) ThewaymwhkbheChainna&QfheKJJLheanlorheiKgotiadou 
by lieot-Coioiid GiiEhi inch Mesn. Mittbdl Cotti and Ca Ltd. was luch 
ai to arouK the snipiciaiu md &us of hinudf and the oher directDR of ho 
KJJi. hat an o^ansatioa mi^t be set up u a rival to the KJA, both ai 
regards tradn^ in nuse aid oher produce in he native reseiva. and dds 
justified hem in hdr lack of cciufidnice in litut-Coloae! GriStlu at Mahe 
Cantcollet. 

“(a) IdeuL-Colonel GtiffitH in he tattstive pioposab made to Messrs. 
\^tmell Cotts and Co. Ltd., frvuuRd maize ccoM being operated by hat 
firm on an agency bah wih heir own servaos in he native tesems. 

“(}) Lienc-Colond GtiShs used his knowlcd^ that he was likely to be 
appcdnted to a mt under Government as Maize Cantroilet to ahemM to 
seoite for himselt a lucntive appnntmtst with a commetcial firm" (p. SB), 
a See annoancemeiit on "cereals pod” by Cavendish-Bentmck, K,LC, 
November 30th, 1945. , ' * 

* EjL and Sh-i Febnury i4h, 1946. 

« It appean hat Afiican ptoducen are grviDg hii scheme the "bird.” 

< See O.S., Febmaiy aSd^ 1946. 
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llie two num urns’ of'the.coSeo-giowers have heen to prevent 
Afiicans becoming impottaot producen and to keep prices high. 
Right at the very start an Otdinmfe passed, retjuiimg everv grower 
to take out an annual licence c(»ting 15 lupecs, at once ^uded>the 
^ majority of Ahicans. Moteover, the A&ican was prohibited 
growing aiabiea codec (die kind grown by die Europeans) 
on grounds that Afiican carddaess would ouse codec due^ to 
sp:^ to the European firms and plantadoni. This prohibition was 
withdrawn in 1939, but only very linuted acreages are allowed for 
Afiicam. Afiicaos are allowed to grow codce now in Mem and 
TCisii , where diere are no European coSee-groweis, but in Kiambu, 
where die Ahicans know how to growcodee and have long been 
^taring for the light to plant, diey have not been allowed to do so. 
European growers .fear that, sinceaiubia coditt brings a &ir return, 
increased production by Adicans would not only threaten their 
markets, but would dimmish the fiow of labour dom die reserves. 

hi 1937, Brazilian piicc<uttiDg- on the world codec market 
launched Eoropein growen in Kenya into organised deduce of 
their position in the U.E. rmarket. This process has reached its 
highest level in the Codec Marketing Ordinance (passed February, 
1946). Its main fiaturea are: 

I. The establishment of a Co^ Marketing Board, consisting of 
(4) two members appointed by the Governor; (t) one member 
appointed by the ezistn^ Co^ Board; (c) six cofee-plaoteis to be 
de^ by Conference in the manner prescribed. 

a. Subject to the 'provisions of die Ordinance, (d) no code> 
planter s^ export c^ee: (() no codec-planter shah sdl. codec to 
any peraoa other than die Boacd; (c) no person other than die 
Board shall purchase codec fiom'any cofiiw-planter. 

The Ordinance allows for trading interests to be represented on 
a special Advisory Pand. Afiican codee-growen are cichidcd. 

Needless to say, the Afiicans fiercely resent diis disaimination 
and constandy voice their protests.* 

Prom a sam be^noing in the 1930’s, pynlhrm (used as an insec- 
tidd^, now Kenya's No. i export, valura at almost million in 

1 h thelCX.C, July ajdi, 194J, Mr. Matbu stated: . . Uteiehas bog tea an 
outstanding grurance in die A&ion community in lesped to the very gieat 
cesttunt wtuu has beai imposed on tbs Afikans m tespece to the gnnriiig of 
coSm. ... I would Eke to put before this Council . , , whe^ Your Excslleiicy 
is of the opiDum dut the time has come when die tcstiicdou on the growing m 
tibis most economic oop by the African community can he tmoved.” 
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1945 &nm a very high proportion of the total wodd supply. When 
the settlers leali^ how pn^tahle pyrethiom was, Ui^ flung 
chemsdTes into its production. Between 1936 and 1938, when the 
area under maim and coflee deaeased, that under pyrethrum in- 
creased by 76 per cent, and the need flr control became apparent. 
, An Ordinance passed in 1938 est^dished a BoatdiWith wide powers 
to allow or diswow producdon. All growers require a licence 
the Director of Agriculture, at an ann^ cost of 50 sh. 

There'is no doubt that Aflicans have been carefully e^duded. In 
1943, out of 989 licence-holders, only dcven were Africans.^ It is 
the setden' {dain ittceniion to reserve fliit profitable crop (whose 
future is guaranteed until the end of'1947) mr returning European 
Servicetnen and new setden,*- while avoiding too great an increase 
M ptoductLon. Even so, mthocc a guaiant^ market the future 
of pyiedtrum is uncercam owing to competitive insecticides, sodb 
as DD.T. 

We have already noted the increased emphasis now placed on 
ieiffjm&M and w pig inJustry. It is w^ Imown that in every 
country, worn living staaiuds are improving, the diet of the people 
induda more miUc. butter, meat and so on. Nowhere more than in 
East Afirica is there u^ent need fix sudh improvement m the diet 
of the people. But agw die femiliar cycle is repeated. Jhe European 
fannets will not increase the pay of their labourers; die general level 
of wages don not allow the A&icans any la^ increase in the con- 
^umpdon of these “protective foods.” Twenty dionsand Europeans, 
however-nch and greedy, can only farm a narrow base on which to 
build a la^ dairy and pig industryT E^its are chosen as die 
soluttoa; butter ic the one ease and prg ptMuces'ia the odier. 7 ^ 
prodimers safeguard (hdr poadcm in the intend market by pro- 
tective dudes (on the inmotc of butter) and a butter letv, bom of 
which ace meant to subsidise diem. Before die war •me absurd 
potition existed, where "... it is quite dear that die export market 
represents a loss to the Colony on every pound of butter exported 
overseas. A loss which is being paid in pact by die local cousumer 
and in part by those dairy umezs who ace, unable to cover dieii 
costs in the piesent pay-out"* , 

In die case of dairy products, die greater part of it (78 pec cent, in 

1 E.A. otJ JUi., October atst, 1943. 

* 0*. It Annul Ptoduetioa Conibntce, JL1.S., March 6di, 194 & 

* fiwrtffiiic DevtS^matt Cwim'tSee, hBneriry Bjptn, p. a'O. 
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1938)1 is contioUcd by tbe Eficya Cooperative Cre»iery Ltd. 
Compulsory marhting of the industiy vras l^jskted in 1945, 
if fabiiAing a Statutory Kg Ccuuiol Board hairing mde powen and 
Tvith scrcag dected rcpresematios of producers. Since Afncan 
production cmtributed between 1941-4 no more than 5 per cent, 
to total pig deliveries, the Board will be dominat^ by the 
European pig-pcoducen and become die instrument of dieir 
plans.* 

The only two odier agrieukuial products of importance are 
and tea, both product (almMC cxdusively) by ^ted com- 
panies on Eiirly big estates. 

In the inter-war years sisal has fluctuated from 8 to ad ^ cent, 
of the value of Kenya’s domestic exports. Its expansbn alter 1920 > 
was part of an efibn, by Britain to break die semi-monopoly of 
Mexican sisal, which was by Moican and U.S.i Wong 

syndicates. Ihese .syndicates determine d world prices .unda the 
supervision, U'was assumed, of die U.S. GovemmenL* Since 1941 
has been in, great demand for replacing manila hemp, but die 
benefits accrue or course to Bihandfiil of joint-stodr companies and 
individuals such as Dwa Plantatioas (owning three estates); Sisal 
Bstata Ltd. (coottolluig sisal estates in Tanganyikaialso); Lieut.- 
Colooel Gio^, who, has intcccsts in die large Ziwani and Taveta 
and Jipe dsal estates mentioned in r^ard to A%can nsetdement at 
Taveta. Big mercantile firms, such as Mitchell Cotts Ltd., are 
known to me s^standal and oontcoUing interests in certain sisal 
estates* 

During the war the sisal labour force has been guaranteed by 
conscription, while it ,has rec«ved financial assistance from the 
Govemmoit in the shape of an annual grant-in-aid and halfiof die 
costs of research.* It is leimectd that the demand for sisal wrill 
continue to exceed simply tor several years, but already it is being 

* R^ort on Retiganisatuiii of Dairf biiutr;^, i^9. 

* *'As an exam^ we w<riU «nts ^ pg mdmrf, where there u the poi- 

nbiiity of the export ofcotmdaaUe^oastmB carcases which are not 

hke^ to reahse as farouraUc a pace as pig poducts nuiketed for local eonstunj^ 
tuB. It ss accendu^y desirable, la the i&teresd (£ the pig-pioducets, diat a pool 
ihould be fbnned and to whidi die loss on the export cf produa would be 
set off agatmt dsc profit on local sala.” ffttm'm Report on Devtlopmest, p. 8. 

* Used chufly for rope, nunne eor^a^ binder twine, etc. 

If'orld, December jdi, i$a5. 

s Member fer Agneubure^ K L (X, November joth, 1945I 
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^ ;u^esced that “in the absence (^intematbnal control wfait^ would 
be csaxemely di$culc to achiere, the British Government would 
eventually have to suhddise producers.’** 

Just belbre the war, tea W become as important an as 
sisa], but its pcoducdon was te^rkted by me intematio^ tea 
agreement, wl^ shared out quotas among the moducing co untr ies. 
Ine grat bulk of the production is at Kericho on ground taken 
over &om the disastrous Ez-Servicemen's Settlement Scheme. Four 
companies control the major output (three of whom in 1933 
empbyed 7,902 labourcn out of a total of 9477 employed on the 
Ke^o plmtatioos). These cott^anies are: The A&i^ Highlands 
Produce Co. Ltd., a Scottish €cm owning 5,060 acres, ^ directors 
of which also h^e considetable interests in Great Indian and 
Ceylonese cea companies, with a combined capital of £7,750,000; 
Kenya Tea Co. ,Ltd. (Brooke Bonds); Lord Egerton of Tattons 
(Jamji Estate]: and the Buret Tea Co., whidi rarely pays less dun 
a 40 pec cent, dividend. 

Hie heavy capital investment tequired for both tea and sisal 
edixtivdy esclu^ Ahrkan participation. 

Before dnwing our final condmons fiom White ’Setdemeni, 
we should note the scheme.f<» establishing 500 new settlers which is 
now being vigorously pressed ahead. ^ 

The new sdieme is in two parts: 

(l) A, tenant' fanning scheme for cZ’Scrvicemen, widi first 
priority to Kenya oadonals. This is “designed to allow men with 
^ted capital to make the best ise of that capital by investing the 
whole of it in those working assets, such as livestock and machinery, 
by which economic productim is maintained”* 

{2) An.assisted omership scheme, “designed for those men who 
to be owners ah iniHo, and who, in foe opinion of die Settle- 
ment Board, have adequate apical resources.”* 

TEe total fi^dal provisbn is 600, 000; the grater part of 
£1 million will be lent to setders on a long-term basis, and ^600,000 
wiS be invested in purchro of kuid for foe tcnaBt forming schemes 
on which a return in tent is expect^ 

Most attention appears to be given to mixed forming with 
emphasis on dairying. 

Another sfoeme is that of lendential plots for retired offidals 

* Mr. A. Ndfo, at dscuraoti of East Afocan seakn of the Loodon dumber 
of Commerce, reported CnwnCcbRtft.May, 1946. 

* L»d Vlilisabon and Setttttmt, p. 12. * liU., p. la. 
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and odiers who desiie to Hv^ in a pleasant diinate where servant 
troubles are UDknown(!) and income tax mininial.^ 


Some CoKamiom ^ 

Sufident material has been presented to allow us to draw some 
c o n cl usi o ns as to the trend of settler agtkulcutal economy. 

It has been maintaked with enteme difficulty on the basis of 
cheap or 6tt land; Gcvemmoit.iulmdles; and a policy of main- 
taining wages below subsistence levd. 

Since export prices of agriculnual produos have been unstable, 
exports are snbii^edin most cas« out of the pockets of consumers 
in Kenya, who can therefore affiord to buy less. This narrowing of 
the witrrTia] tnarlfrt’ sharpens die deitn fer exports and reinforces 
the settlers’ opposition to wage imxeases. 

To prevent competition Mm A^carn for “lone^wolT’ pro- 
ducers) the European seeders have sought ana secured Government 
badu!^ for setting up piarketmg and odiet boards, with wide 
powers to contcof domestic prices and production. The aim is 
complete and legalised control fay the European &rmets of all 
agricultural and pastoral produccion.* 

A dose assodation of me settlers with the Govomiacat machine 
was formed durirm the war through supply and other committees, 
on which the set^ were in a majority. The most important of 
these has been the Agikulture and Scttlcnicnt Board, pimided over 
by Major Cavendisb-Boidnck, former settlers' leader. Moreover, a 
gioi^oQg of depaitioeiits has tdun place, and Cavendish-Bmtmck 
now sits on the Legisladve ana Executive Councils as Member fbt 
Agriculture, Annual Husbandry and Natural Resourca. 

Our objections to White Setdement (and in particular to new 
White Sewement) may be stated as follows; 

( 1 ] Contrary to ofc-tepeated claims, it has not devdoped fully 


a See 

■The Kenya Gonminetit has bea idnKd \n a Govenunent conunittee tbt 
"tbeKaitAfi^govBnmao.oobemgatiiGBatlutitbiltewiilioftiie m^otity 
cf die ptodoces in any ^liculcntal iodiutiy, should be prepared xt pcomote 
smilar kguIadoD to pDnide ^ the eolbetive Eurkedog of ne product concemed 
on an East AEkanha^ under die Gootnlcf a board appoioted by the producer^ 
vidi nidi Goreminent partidpatiaa as piay he ^propmte ic each case . . . 
due regard diould be paid to the legitmute daims of trade mteresta. ... We 
si^gEst due the atrat^ements made in coonecdon arith cadi indatty he self- 
contaifled. . . Irmim BipM m Devtlofmem. pp. 8-9. 
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^ agricultunl and pastoral resources of tlie country even of that 
part it occupies. 

(a) It stmes the proper expansion of Afiican economy, whkh 
alone could open up me resources of the country. At every stage it 
condicts with the interests of the Africans: (e) frustiadng Afr^ 
land needs; {h) obscructmg an expansion of Afric^ production: 

(r) TTiaintaining low wagCS. 

(3) Its Team benefidaties have been British (iinjlti and imthaaii. 
They have gained at the expense ofdse European frimers by terms 
of trade unuvouiable eo taw ma t e rial and agricultural prodoceis. 
To has been paid in irTwi interest chames and 

> snongage payments. The large landowners (n:.any of them absentee) 
stand to gain everything by increased settlemeni; and are its fierce 
prot^onists. Closer settlement umtild heighten the value of their 
land. Already they seek to profiteer by the “land-hunger" of 
Europeans.^ , 

On all accounts, existii^ settlement has not justified its^ Still 
Ic^ is there a place Gx new seo^ment Ihe «chgme now being 
operated will mean an inuncdiace inoeaK of 25 per cent, in the 
munber of fiutners at this sta^. The kadeis of White Settiement 
aim far beyond this. It has sh^ly raised on the legislative 
Council that even land now occupica by tiie Africans be nanded 
over ^ White Settlement.' The settim fear that without a large 
increase in their numbers tiiey will not achieve full power and will 
£ul to hold down die Africans. Hence die speed to resettle' Africans 
on arid, ts^isfisted, unproven lands. 


AmcAN LAia>*HUNe^ and the Hiohands 
The mere suggestion that ABcass should enter the Hollands as 
free cJtivaton arouses apoplectic anger among the weal^ leaders 
s The £ast Afixan l-anJ* and Devebpmait Co. Lad., &r ioatzoce, had in 
1041 39.743 aaa idll umbld. Thqr hare bca dkiiig adTinta^ ofEutopean 
“land-hstigei’' m attempt to get puces ibr that land "coasidetaUy higbei dian 
could posablr enable tm puclun to have a reasonable dunce of ncces on 
sound unning methods, ana it wa b^eeed that the subdivuioni in qnadon were 
not opable of providing eeottomktmis at die purchase prices agreed upon. . ." 
{le tiy f &qm C. £. Mortimer, Gonunusioner of Lands up to Dec^ber siit, 1945, 
to EA. and Rk, Mudt aist, 19(6). 

The e£ct of sJl this will no d^t be to inflate the ipioaots evaitually paid £» 
the latiii requiied, espetiaflf ance dw vahus are bdng judged by a committee 
composed of letden ttiio ate alscrbeiily inceresied in ptopetty values. 

* Rdsed on KX.C, April ladi, 1944, it&irmg to Lffold Plateau, mvohriiig 
over I million aaea. 
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of die senlen. Proposals to lease {temponrily) aoo,ooo acres of ud> 
occupied and uncultivated land in die ‘^White” Highlands to the 
Walumba and to gram 5,000 acres of limilar land belonging to 
Teita Concessions Ltd. for resettling numbers of die Teiu tribe 
have had to be shelved, so £aee was the opposition they created. 
In all countries which are ovenriidminely agrarian, the advance of 
democracy makes the co-enstence of huge estates and a landless 
peasantry intolenble. It is even less tol^ble in Kenya, where 
these landlords are aliens. 

Agrarian reform should be carried out in two stages. The first 
st^ involves the acquisition for A&ican resettlement of half the 
area of natural pasture, together widi the land alienated but not 
occupied. 

We estimate the absorptive apadty of this land as follows: 

(i) Aamtu dut, instead of 9 aoa of oatutal pature pn 
bfl^ only 4I aoa is allowed. liiis RleaM .... 1,704,^ aon 

(»} Of die acRS girm as aBeoated But not 

acoj^ied, asume |fd to be suitable ^ leettlemtaiL Thii givo 739.871 aon 

3,444,860 aixB 


Allowiiig V]\ acres per &inily, 90^550 Emilies, or453,ooopcnons, 
could be lesctded. Sinn there were z(u,ooo sqimten (men, women 
and children] already liwe in die Highlands in 1945 to ^m we 
would wish tc give knd ot their own, dx net rese^ement &om the 
reserves woold be 250,000 penons. There is also land classified as 
occupied wluch is undeveloped. This too should be acquired for 
lesettlemeDi:. 

Afiican leaders have voiced their support for such reforms. “They 
also opposed all su^estion of inviting new settlen to Kenya on the 
grounds thlt there was ^ land-shortage and if die JBuropean com- 
numity had more laud than could be utilised it would be ^ to allot 
the surplus to landless Africans ratha than to invite foreigners to 
come and occupy land ‘wlule the. owners were sufiering.' IThey 
asked for the retam of unused land in the Highlands to A&icans." 
Thus Mr. F. J. Khatnisi, General Secretary of the Kenya A&ica 
Union.- It is quite cettain, however, diat agrarian reform will 

1 Reponed £ 4 . 5 ., Februry Sdi, 19*^. This ws ilw the tow of the Fjbun 
Colonial Bnieau; “. . . Definite uepi ifaonU be taken to ease du land poatiiu in 
die AfiieaDicKrres by leasing Nme^ the wlmhl^ 1»n4 in H?gt>1an4« faf (jjg 
occupadon of Aman populadoa.'’ While Mm’s Cemtry?, 1944, 

P- 31 -) 
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uldmatdy go beyond tb fine sage uid dissolve the large estates 
lefi h toe remainkig '2^ million acra (approx.^, wHdi cettainly 
includes tbe very best a^ most ^tile 1 ^ in the H^hlands. The 
etdstence of these large estates confers on tKdr osTnets overwe^hted 
political as wdl as economic power, which must-be broken. 

Such a redistribution of land as we have proposed above would 
have a beneficial expanding effect cm dm economy of the country. 
Its aim must he not an extension of subsistence timing, hut ^ 
building up of an internal as well as an external market in which the 
, Afiican firmers would «gliangg tliwr agricultural products and 
taw materials for maau6ctured goods aod widi each odier. Agr arian 
reform is a prerequisite for such expansion. It would help to disttoy 
die confiia in the reserves between food and "cash crops.” b. 
permitting many di omanth ' of Afikan timers to produce fisr l£e 
market, it would stimulate die demand for better food and tne whole 
range of manu&ctured goods .wHcli can advance their standards 
of Alongside the development of industry and services, it 
would provide the most important market fim such industry and 
services. 

An rT’afTitfiarinn of Kenya’s exports shows that dm Afiican pro* 
ducec could easily ovemke the present level Pood exports wi^d, 
of course, be ducted so long as fimiine and shortage exists in any 
part of the territory. £uc such exports of maize, what aid maize, 
meal and fiour, butter and beans finounted to onk 4 pa cent, of 
dm' value of domestic, exports in 1944. The gtat hulk of Kenya's 
exports consists of pyzethrum, co^, sisal-and tea. The areas unda 
di^- crops are by' 00 means dm TnaYimum. and there b suitable 
land on which to doable thoL pothscdon if it were in dm interests 
of dm Afiicant to do so. Even with the ^ent sitaation hi the 
reserves only off idal and unofficial restrictions have prevent an 
expanaon in the growing of cc&e and pvrethrum by Africans, 
while' didt poverty (plus the lemictions) has prevented thdr 
cultivating si^ and. tea. 

Moreover, the " tradid^'' Afiican ^orts, iuch as liides and 
ddns, wattle bark and extract, have a brim future and are capable 
of o^ansion. Resoich, too, will certainly suggest odmr moos of 
uting & natural tesourca of the esunfiy, while fruit^rowh^ 
ceda^o^oidiu, etc, ate already growing- in importance and 
should be devJoped unda Afiican control 

These expons would then benefit a far grater numba thu the 
3,000 European farmen and their fiunilies. Through such aborts, 
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valuable machinery and fetdlisefs coold be imported for improving 
agriculttual techniques and establishing local mdustries. 

But to achieve this, resettlement should be organised' so' as to 
promote high producdvicy on the basis of good finning methods. 

The planning and guidance should come &om a settlement 
committee on which Acicans have a majority and on which chosen 
representatives of the A&kan local authorities would sh, together 
widi technical and fitianrial ecpexc. 

The exisemg Produceis’ Beards and Committees would teqmie 
thorough reorganisation so as to bring in and rnresent the Afican 


thorough reoreanisation so as to bnng m and rnresent the Aincan , 
producer, the post of Memhei for AgricuWe'shonld not be 
md by a European setder. AH measures and ordinances ssdiich in 
pnccice are measores of cadal dtsoimiiutioa shouhi be repealed. 

ResetdemenC will tequre finawial md w^nSral aaiwanee on the 
scale consideted normal for the'Bun^ean &mien. Special incenttves 
should be offered to Afiimns wlm, while timing their individual 
holdings, mgage also' in co-opemtive production for die market. 
Sudi incentives could mclude: credit &ni the Limd Bank at low 
rates of interest; some measure of priority fi>r importation cf 
agricultural machinery, pedigree c^tle, etc.; the service of machinery 
pools (oaaor nations, etc.) Spedal schema should also be worked 
out for co-operative growing <ff “plantation crops,” such as sisal, 
tea, sugatone and coffee. New luxoca &r pytobrum and coffee 
should DC reserved for A&icms; 


It ii perhaps at this point diaC we can best discuss the vast and 
.important scheme for the productkmofgiound''nuts in East Ahica, 
announced towards the e^ of 1941$.* Impired by the shortage of 
fits in Bricain and thiot^ouc the world, the plan envisaga ex- 
penditure by the British Government of miOion in order to 
cultivate, by mechanical means, 3 million acra in Tanganyika as 
'well as substantial acreaga in Itoya and Northern Rhodesia. 
Annual pioducticn withk a few yean is placed at 400,000 to 500,000 
tons, requiring a labour force of not less dun 50,000 (of wh^ over 
30,000 ^ be employed in Tanganyika). 

“It is the 'Government’s intention," said Mr. Sttachey, the ' 
Minister raponsible, “that the fell undertaking, should it be 
initiated, sh^ be owned and financed entirely by His ^fejaty’s 
Government, probably throu^ a Government-owned corporation. 
But in order to get the work in Afeica goii^ 'without delay, I have 


^ What ^kran oa the gtcnaid>saa tdiiBne ms ioserted dnnng levi&m of . 
proofi. 
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ininted the United A&a Company to act as managing agents fee 
fhe present limited scheme pet^g a decision on the long term 
project."* 

We have here an excellent illustration of the meaning of colonial 
status. Letham Is pat aside and amazing energy and tesourcefiil> 
ness displmd soldy beause die gionnd-nuts sdeme is in the 
interests of^the Biitim Govonmenc. Without any consultation with 
the peoples of these teoitodes, fititain has decided on a scheme 
which, it is acknowledged, wEl have tremendous repercussions on 
the economic and socm li& of diese territories. Moreover, in the 
case of Tanganyika, the g'oond-nuts scheme violates Biitaia's 
pledge under Chapter XU of the United Nations Charter to act 
in accordance virdi the "freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned.” | 

The scheme, as annoonced so frr, is open to two major criddsms. 
Pint, it makes Bast Afrka em mote dependent on Britain, since 
it will base East African (and certainly Tanganyikan] economy on 
the produedon for export of a smgle agricultural pMUCt. It will 
thus add to the imtabmty die region’s economy, unless accom- 
panied by a frr teaching plan of industrial devdopment.* 

Second, the employment of the United Afria Company (a 
subsidiary of Uni^en} as managing agents, is a guarantee of 
African nostility to the scheme. It mark another stage in the 
expansion of the Unilever empire in Africa.* 


* Honse of Commam, November Sjdi, 1946. 

■Note tbtprice^uctuaioDsiD gnxsid-euts^ ais other priour^ product^ have 
he«a very wveie, feUmg frsm £f vjt. be&te i ^ to i or. in ip j f Put^iennote, 
“the for conuDodiiKS for mIbi or ^pround-init oil u iim»iuin i 

because they ate hi^y eoopeddre with die cal sudi products is kapok, 
coRoa and tallow ... [did variabiUty of (he deaaod for the by^fcodocti cf palm 
and ground-QuO adds a further elemmc of uBCetaiiiry.’' Fotde and Scot^ The 
Ndtwe finramiet of Nigaia, 1946, pp- 140^ 143, aip. 

■ Mr. Geofitey Heyworth, presdii^ it die Annual General Meedi^ of Lem 
Bcodien and Usilem limiM, Novanbo a^tli, 1946, listed: "We turn next to 
Aff 'Hfjgian Wr miw mmplm ng die ilage ofaprogtammcv Started 
in I9J7, for the ^amn^ of Ba,000 acres with oil palms. . . .In Fmdi Equatorial 
A£ica we are undettaknig, in pactneohip with the Frorii Colonial Goveaunent 
and Fi^ bankii^ intecefU, the estabuluDat of the first hcgooc^ oil 
pimbdoa in diat tenitory. ... The Uni» Afika Company wm be tespoiuihle 
ibe its nXiiagemart. ... We have to extend oui soap frctCKy at Ap^ in 
WestBiI Nigeria, and to ataUuh a new ooe at Port Harcourt to serve the eastern 
part of die o^y. hi the Belm Congo a new fretory is to be btult at Alberta to 
aerve the DQidi and cas^ and die esadng fretory at Le^ldviDe is to be estBided. 
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In die fbnn proposed, the gronnd-nuis scheme brings mth it 
many serious d^geis for the peoples of £a$t A&ica. If the above 
ait in'Myis are recognised, the mllowii^' safeguards and additional 
proposals are required for the scheme to b^e sadsfeaory to the 
Afiicans and to lad to a growth k the wealth and income of the 
people. 

1. The scheme must be accompanied by a plan for the all-«nmd 
economic development of the redon. 

2. Ifit is possible to clear land ofbush and tsetse-fly on die scale 
proposed, that land should be available to Aftican fenners, 
workii^ on a co-operative basis and assisted by dieap credits, 
machinery pools ana ocher aid* Tliat part of the managing and 
pcoccskg which requites direct yxMir should be contrdlea directly 

by the Government and combined with large-scale training schemes 

for Afekan managen and vz-KwiCTant. employment of the 
United Afeica Company is eompkedy unacceptable. 

]. The stheme muse yield dk^ as well as indirect bneflta to the 
Afeican populadons in chefom of increased social services, tcaking- 
«rJiwn«, importation of machinery and equipment to meet tbar 
needs. 

4. All procesung shottlil take place in East A&ica. Immense 

r idties of dieap stock feed would thoi be available. Nowhere is 
more needed than in Ease Aflnca to-day. Every form of stock- 
breeding would benefit. The expansion cf mixed and dairy feimmg 
would become easier. 

5. The conditions and payment of any labour employed most . 
be exemplary. It must show the way to a new wages structure 
throughew East Africa. This is the only basis on which recruitment 
of labour kould take place. 

6. Finally, but most important, immediate cmisultations must be 

We dun eater a new field by bwldiic a fictoty at AUii^ 10 serve the Frendi 
boiy Coast In fiastAfiica, too. the dme hs come when die local auiinfiKRite of 
nap and ediHe products ahoold be imdeit^aL . . . We have decided, wUect to 
Treasury eonsoit, to put down a combiaed Ked-otdung imic and ioap aia edible 
col Actory at Kampau, 800 miles fiom the sa, in the of die cottottfrowing* 

area. Its producticei of soap and edible oik will meet a substantia] piottoftioii of the 
re^emmts of Uganda and pare of Koiya and Tangmyika. . . . Another ^ 
Aokan project is Uu sdditkm of the netzssuy expert rtm and spedal ^('to 
enable our eonstmcdoiL company in Naiiofai to midenike water-boring ctMbacti.'* 
He Tine, Novemba 3odi, 1946. Britiih d^omacy xnay have found it impossible 
to build a ^Western hlx" but an intcniatianal meaopoly such as Umleven 
tannounb many of the diplomatic obstades. 
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held with the Afiicans of the three terdtories to fod hear 
opinions on the scheme as well ato emore that A&ican land rights 
are not violated. A dear dedaration should be made that the 
Britiah Govemmeiit intoids the scheme to ^ entitely into the 
hands of the Afijeaps thenuelva and be pan of theic piepatadon 
self-govemment 

Unless these conditions are s%i^ed, it will not be possiUe to 
regard the scheme as a concributioR to the development the 
Amcan peoples of these tenitorieL 
If| in Kenya, clusa measoces yreie combined with those proposed 
^hove for lesettlement in 'the Highlands, the producing and 
pordng apadty of the Afe'can urmer would be beyond doubt. 
Given long>rerm bulk-purchase contnm of the 
(he industrial and agciculcurzl reconstniction of 
be planned and susQuned., 

For Kenya, howeva, the giouod-nuu scheme cannot c^bscore 
die £lCt that African reseCtklD^ in die Highlands it aa cenmnniig 
aod political necessity which be fiwttated only at the cost of 
bkter and uncomptomisiQg cmfiict between the Amcan people and 
those tidio opptess them.^ 

s Not only are pcotcaeil European &naas ia ponemai of Ahicu hud. Hie 
auakmt han iDCRaaiisl 7 BiCTCBthnd on Afiacan enira^ mdga the caetrei, 
aod in many caaa ore udog the land, sot (or tdigjoiB and edvadonal puipoie^ 
but lor conunodal gain. The ite^ba? 4 CeS’^ ^ies, published by m Ga£e 
Eoard of Koya a ipj?, showed due s»w> Catholic Missoo^ two Quitch of 
Sootktd MiwNB, one CM.S. Miaion, two Aaexiaa Quaker M'mooi. a caaca 
aitd an ateyeaoon were engaged in co&e-growag— widi Akicaa bbour, of 
fiporse. Coflee-grewing is not meic only ommeicial anihrtakiag. Tbiir aedvities 
itidnde eaea^- vid fra(i.gnnnnB, «w4id$p>g, dac^ 

aT[.t g Miti- ind fiouMiiilling. b jte Sikuyn ud Notdi KariiODdo Racivcs, ihrir 
laid^kd^i^ are greawb 


principal exports, 
me country could 
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ALL MEN MUST WCRKt 

L ong ^)e£}re "fill! employmffit” became a popular sbgaa in 
i tEe advanced ca^italut countries, it was tbe main objective of 
Kenya’s administration and setdets— die AEicans. Tbs is beause 
European life b Kenya is impossibfe widiout Afeican labour. The. 
ezploUanon of the Afeican b East Afeica is difeerent feom that m 
West Afeica. b West Afeica this eimlcdtation has been through large 
tiadbg monopolies preybg on tnilnons of small ptoduccn, wher^ 
b Ke^ the Afeicans are ezploimd primarily as wag&>labourers on' 
European femis and estates. This cqiloitation b East Afeica has two 
mam conseqoeoces. Pint, it has retarded the development of small- 
scale produ^n by Afeicans for the market Secondly, a money 
economy b Kenya has developed, not as a result of the giowb of 
^change based on small-scale production fer die marl^ bur as 
a result of a taxation policy whim compelled'die Afeican to bttome 
a w^e-eamer. 

Easly Pbqblsms and .Poudfis 

When European settlement began, the Afeicans, sparse b number 
beaose of fen^c and plague, b a subastcncc economy. They 

were imbeerested b work for wages. By’ 1905 the increase b settlers 
and the needs of railway ccnstmctimi made the, labour shortage 
acute. Led by Lord Delamete, dtt settlers began a imaamom 
campa^ against- idleness. Tkeir pressure on the Government, 
brought an announcemem that adrmnisttative officers "woidd do 
their best to supply labour' for setden, planten, contractors and 
others”^ on speemed terms. But ^ecifeed terms were just what 
the setden wi^ to avoid. They ^paigned fiercely for the right 
to treat “their” labour as they wfebed, and backed up thdr di-nianth 
by demonsttadons, threats and a call for die Governor to redgn. b 
regard to the supply of labour, duar demands crystallise bto die 
feEowbg: (i) Imd cufeailment; ii) increase taxation; (3) labour 
on contract widi penalties feir bmngement; (4) M Government 
support for w policy of driving Afei^ out to work. Afeer some 
show of tesikance, these demands were met 
I. 'Lmi Qatailment. The land Committee of 1905 had alieey 
mqpresse die view that die nadve reserves should be fe:^ bviolably, 
»Cia 4 5194, 1910k ^ 47. 
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j^b^'ezebs populadon should overflow to meet labour demands.* 
pie reserve boundaries were fixed, but not inviolably, as the 
ftfiicans fiiund to thrir cost. 

02. bureastd Taxeti&n. b 190S flie Govemcr decided to institate 
? poll tax on all nules sot paying die exisdng'hut tax. This was to 
be remitted for woflc. Then a combined hut and poll tax amoumiiig 
» 16 sh., later reduced to 12 sh., was imposed. As^chtaxpayec bad to 
My according to the number ofbis dependants, the sum due worked 
3ut much hi^er than 13 sk (NonoanLeys estiniatesitatsosh.). Since, 
ax defliult was punished by forced labour or detention and wages 
arere not mote than fl sh.. to la a montk&fcgtilar supply of labour 
ms assured. A discrimitiatoiy policy in agricult^ assistance 
msured that most Afiicans could not pay thdr taxes by devdoping 
:ash crops. Use delfliente use of taxation to bcrease the labour 
ni pply was well put by a leading article in the fidrt Ajrim Stated: 

*fWe conuder that taxation is die only pouible m^d of comp 
peliiog the native to leave his reserve for the purpose of seeking 
work. Only in dm way can the cost of Uving m increased for the 
native, and as we have previoudy pointed out, it’is on diis that die 
simply of labour and the price ot labour de^ds. To raise the rate 
ot wagd would not increase, but would dimmish the supply of 
labour. A rise in the rate of wages would enable the hut or'pM tax 
of a family, sub-tribe, or tribe »> be earned by fewer external 
workers. . . 

The efiect of the unremitting seeder clamour on this issue, can be 
seen in the following instance. 

One of the difiiEulHw experienced by setdets ^ that of obtrining 
iabouiets at harvest dme, when the Afneans were busy harvesriog 
on theic own account in the reserves. So in 1925' a snggesdon was 
quickly forthcoming that the cohecdmi of die hut tax should 
synchronise with w .seasons duiirg which there was maximum 
for labourl* 

3. Ldmr w CotOtact, widt Penalties Jot Infringemetit. Labourers 
who deserted as soon as they had earned enou^ to thrir tarn 
were no use to the settlers. To meet their demands, the Govemmoit 
in 1919 put into efiect a Native Registrarion Ordinance which 
compriled all Afiicans over the age of sixteen to legistec by giving 
a set of fingerprint imptesnoos, v^iich were then forwarded to a 
Central Hngetptin^ Bureau. By diis method, nearly all deserten 

^ H. L. Paper, No. 6, if. > EA.S., Fdiniary Sdi, ipi3. 

* Inkrim Report, EatumieaiilFitiaKe ComimOet, 1935, pp. 1-7. 
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could be traced and renmed to tkii employers if they broke a 
labour contract Fines and imprisomneDt were imposed for a host 
of minor labour offences. form of compukon took «ba nii 

in vagrancy laws wluch operated ag^t A&i^ who left 
reserves without becoming w^e-eatnen. 

4. Government Support for pmiMng himt fir Privde Emplovers. 
The setdets had acived in j^ya mth the encouragement 01 the 
British Govcnunait. They coi^ not turn up an acre without 
Affkan labour. They insisted that it was the tau ofthe officials to 
pro^ this labour. And in ^ die official machine has been 
geared to this task from the first days of White'Setdemoit to the 
present Hme The only question ever in dispute has been method. 

An editorial in the ^ Ajrkm Standard espressed the duirent 
opniion of the settlers: 

"Is it our duty to allow these natives to remain in uneducated and 
unjproductive imeness in their so-called reserves^ I riiink not 1 
b^eve that our duty is to encourage die eneteies of all comnumities 
to produce from th^ rich lands tu raw promts and the fbodstuffi 
due the world at la^ and the British Bmpiie in patricular, requiie. 
This can only be dwe by the encouiagemcnt ot the thousanim of 
ahle^iodied natives to woik with the Buropean settla for the 
culrivadon of the land and the improvement ot hock.*' 

By 1917 the Govemoc of the time was agreeing dut, by "humane 
and properly emulated pressure on the reserves/’* Afri^ should 
be induced to work for private employers. By ipip the frmous 
Nordiey Labour Circular was recommending the use of "every 
posrible lawful inffuence” to get labour, incuding women and 
children. 

The next stage was reached afrer public indignation in Britam 
had blown both Northey and hisrdredat out of Kenya. The dial 
policy was annoiiaced:i fiillest developiDcnt bodi inside and outride 
the reserves. Needles to ay, the settlen’ economic and political 
power decided which policy was to be dominant, 'and as dispatches 
came and went the administratiOTi proceeded with the job of pro- 
viding labour. 

Fo^ labour legislation* represented die peak of the Govern- 
ment’s efforts on du settlers’ behalf Ostenshly fbtced.labour vns 

* 1 EA.S., FebnuryfiA, ipij. • Hailey, p. 640. 

^Tbe 1920 AmHiitm ait to NiOve AuAority Ordinance of 1912, pravided for 
tl£ rtqumtion of paid Afiacan porten , and otur forms dflibonr £31 sixty days in 
the year. 
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for diiect Govemsuni; puiposes. b efiect, dieoature ofthelegislA- 
doii {irc^ die A^cans into die' waidne hands of die private 
employen. E»mpdoti was to be given to mose fully employed in 
some odiet occupatioa ^e. wage-earning) or who had hea 
employed for duee out of the pieceding tvfcilve months. Since 
compulsory labour-jo^t be im^ised on die A&ican at any time, 
e.g. at harvest^ he increariii^y feund it preferable to work fee the 
settler in his own tiine>and thus avoid compulsioQ. And even the 
Afeican impressed for Government work might be enriching die 
settler, since many of diese added to dimr inconus in those days by 
acting as sub-cootracton fee the Government.^ Between 1920 and 
1927 the number of labour ipiin per nifmtb employed on European 
holdings increased feom 53,709 to 102,074.* bi^ wonder that 
“not tne least attractive feature of Kenya life feom the prospective 
setder's poke of view is the actual and potential supply of labour”!*' 

And so the war on idleness cmitiDueth Even the children were not 
lefe 'without protection agriust this vice, b 1927 a Native Labour 
Commission advocated juvenile labour, suggotii^ diat it would 
benefit the children by providing discipline aw training as wdl as 
better Uring conditions.* 

By the 1930's, Govenunent and scctlcts together bad achieved the 
creation of a great unskilled labour force, driven feom home by 
taxation, land shortage and le^dation, kept under control by the 
threat of heavy penalties, and pa^ at rates that made machinery 
seem an unnecessary extravagance. 


Mank)WSb: Size and. Dishubviion* 

We have already seen how kcreasiDg numbers of Afeican 
labouieo worked for wages during die ’twenties as a result of 
Government “cncourageinent.” Ihe d^tession years saw unem> 
ployment but soon die figures Afei^ in employmait away 
bom home showed an even mme startling increase dian during dm 
ptevious decade. As the feEowing'table shows, the number of adult 
males in contract employment rose feom 132,000 in 1932 to 254,737 
k 194s (actually to 334,012 if aE adult males k dvO and militaty 

* and 

* IW Stl^antM Airitorj CmrtiOa 1923. 

* Se^, Ldiovr Comisdm, igij, pp. 34-9. 

* Most ^the infennttioa in dk Kctm comes fiom die 1944 md 1945 Labour 
CcosuL 
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employment are included). If we use the method of the 1945 Labour 
Cemus, for atfimaring the number of available abl^ bodied adult 
males, the 1932 figures represent 26 per cent, of the potential labour 
force, while die 1945' figures Rpretent 40 pec cent. (52 pec cent, if 
males in all employment, dvil and ufilitary, ate lauded). The 
figures fi)r the war yean include men conscri^d under die Defince 
ILeguIadons (Afiicaa Labour fi» Sssestial Services) of 194^ The 
number of couscripcs rose from 2 ,S 9 S in July, 1942, to 21,903 in 
January, 1943.1 

Tssu II 


NMiff of Uilt Aiih Yartf in Snfbymttu 



Ss^tnaki 

na&vt 

No. ef 
kdtcda&it 

flnvBuIu 

ratal Ht.eJ 
liihnuSetin 

Ytar 

peptMm 

inda.tm 

LdeatCasu 

kdr 

w 

in enflaj- 
tunl 

mfkmtnl, 

flVtldMmilitaty 


(0 

(3) 

(4) 

1939 

a,S99,adi 

4J<.3i4‘ 

160,000 

... 

193a 

3WA3 

jtt^oad 

133400 

— 

1913 

3.904,141 

315.333 

141400 

— 

1934 

3.034^3 

319.H3 

143, «00 

— 

1933 

3PIM3I 

5l«45d 

130,000 

— 

193d 

3.t8d^ 

j4d4W 

183,000 


1937 

3,a33.«9 

338459 

ll},000 

— 

I93# 

3480.7T7 

3«34e7 

18*464 

l"* 

1939 


338.339 

188401 


1940 

34I3.37I 

385.761 

— 

-• 

1941 

3413.13s 

383453 

ao8,o8B 

376^607 

1943 

3433400. 

393405 

344.590 

— 

1943 

3.59d.373 

di74oa 

348436 

33940S 

1944 

3.39d400 

«1749d 

350407 

— 

1943 

3.8*5,000 

843410 

354.757 

334.012 


fl) F^ORitikaiviaiiilyfioinNitfuVi^'rsJlnwnaiuIiMsLabaurCauw. 
(a) 1943 CoBUs took aa-jEl per out of totaTpopuluim u total number of 
males between lixtcev and fert^re Tcan. per oat. of this numbei woe 
comidered able-bodied, n^bably too an esdnute, ctowdermg low nuoh 
tiwl levd, inodoKe of oinK), luch as boekwenn, ete.— S. A.) Hve Mccat. of 
this figwe was discounted at tepioQUsig the Tudeana and NJ'J?. tribes. 

Yean 1932^ fiom NiriK Aeport; 1941 ud 1943, from Noon, 
loMHr Aviienu Ajnta, 1944; 194a fiom Xi^e leiwr Diyertmenf ilepprt, 1944; 
and 194s, from Ubonr Cenra, 1945, 

(4) All figures fiem Labour Cam, I 945 - 
> Orde Browne. 


I Calcnlated on the dd basis. 
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Hiese overall figures do not g^e a tmc pictuie of the deletion 
of die reserves, since some tribes, such as me Masai, provide none 
or fevr trage-workeis, while two main groups, the Ocuyu and the 
Kavirondo supply the bulk (d’idie labour force. In 1933 if was 
estimated that 62 per cent, of die able>bodied male popukdcm of 
the 'Kikuyu of Kk^u, 74 per ceiu. of me Nandi, 43 percent, of 
die Lumbvra of Kericho ano 3S per cat. of the North Kavirondo* 
lefi the reserves as labourers, hi 1944, 47*58 per cent of the Bantu 
Kavirondo were in registered einpbymat.‘ But registered wage* 
earners do not constitute the eotiie labour force. IJnregisteied maig 
juveniles at work numbered 48,71910 2941.* Daily casuals numbered 
almost iti,ooo k 1945. It was recorded with satisfaction in the 1945 
Labour Census that ^ grand total of “bodies" at work was 379,28!* 
the total drain from the reserves is considered, it is. clear 
•^y the original economy of A6kan society has bea disrupted to 
a considcraDle extat. * 


DlSTBlBUTION OP LABOUX FoSCB 
Table 12 (p. 104) gives in mom detail the occupational dis- 
tribution of me w^;o«UDets. 


Affituhml Lahm 

Hie overwhelmiiog irajority of uriculmral labourers are em- 
ployed on the European estates and Euins entering on contiaai 
which atail chrir absence from the reserves fi>r many montb in 
each year. There are, however, certain classes of agricultural worken 
who deserve spedal attention. * 

There are, fmt c/all, the "squansn.” These are Afiican ^nwligg 
who have an agreemat with ^ European land-holden whereby 
they are “allovm to settle on a specified area, pasture cattle and 
cultivate crops in return for a varying period of service on the land- 
lord’s plantation eadi year.”* The squatters* have a twofold origin. 
They are composed, firstly, of those Afiicans whose land was 
originally leased to Europeans (without thdr consent, of eoutse), 


1 Hailey, p. 70a- 

* Answer to quettun by Aicbdeacon Beecher, K 1 .C., Jmuary lit, 1945. 

> Noon, op. cit, " 

*Emp)oyen. nererdielegs, complained tbu their extra labov leqdiemaits 
were in die region of 43,000, of-which mskilied represented 4S,9ti2. 

* Orde Browne, p. fia. * Edowb also as resident lahouiets. 
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Tins 13 

Dini&tuieu of W^anm bi Oaupetions h Sekted Yim 


Permt.cf 

ngUtreJ uvrhn r^gii/atJuvners 



1937 

1944 

1945 

1937 

1944 

1945 

AgricuItuK 

ro 6 ,jaj 

100 , 5*5 

101,81a 

581 

41*0 

40*0 

DoBKsdcffld 







pcnoiul ' 

17.364 

3 r, 33 a 

30.466 

9-4 

127 

U'O 

Comoerdu aid 






profocotul 


i 74>8 

16.846 


7 S) 

6-6 

Indatfful 


».I «4 

13.325 


4‘95 

5*2 

Mining 


3,306 

Ifiao 

3 ‘4 

1'3 

3*0 

BiflUag lad 

^ 6.354 

' 





Quioia 


5 ,»o 

3.301 


*•3 

1*3 

Timber 







Prednetun 

44.645 


8,356 

13 ’4 

515 

3*3 

MiKcllaaeoiB 


4,818 

8.193 


a« 

3 '* 

Pubhe Kfvioei 







sad Govern- 






m 

OKSt employ 

a 8 ,t 4 o 

57.940 

64,838 

IS -7 

13*6 

15*4 * 

Tool 

181,854 

245.396 

* 54.757 

lOO’O 

100*0 

100-0 


but who Fcmakied where they were because they had nowhere else 
to go. And, secondly, of laiid-hungry Africans from die tesprves 
who have bra indura to settle by ormeis who leouired labour and 
had more land than they could use. k 1945, me total squatter 
populadon numbered 203,944 (of which children formed $z per 
cent); die male ce&dent labotuers numbenag 42,613. Not ody the 
males, but the wives and children, must work &r the landlord at 
cates less than diet paid to labra from the reaerves. 

pveMh. Untegisteied mafr juveniles totalled 43,915 in 1944. Of 
tb^ 36,201, or 62 per cent., were employed in agriculture on 
mouldy terms. Ihere ace 00 accurate records eftfacla^ number of 
children who do occaaooal work. The law aUowa c^deen of all 
ages to be employed on agticultoral undertakings, the proviso bdng 
that duldccn imder ten must be accompaiued by a reladve. In 193B 
the latest employers of juvendes were the Keri^ and Limun 
estates (approxiinately 5,tioo a mondi}, and the Nyanza Gold Mi^ 
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^proximatdy i^oo]. Ottet large employers ate sual, coSw> and 
pyiethrum growers. 

CdSHal;. Women form die bulk of tbe casoal labouiets. In 1944 
diey numbered 9,377. Men numbered 1,73s. And children 2, 87(i 

Cowmans. In 1942 compukory labour ms introduced for certain 
ttsotia] modstnfi and ocba afflculnnl products. Until 1943 power 
to conscript was in the bantu of a Kaya Essential Undei^kings 
IQoard (composed largely of settlen) which ccmsidered coffee and 
tea essential to the wat effort! Hie consequent outcry made the 
Secretary of State for die Colontea lesetve to himsdf the power to 
declare essential vudertakings, widi foe result that coffee and tea 
were excluded. At the end of 1944 there were 204^ conscripts, 
of whom 10,2^3 were employ^ on lUal planadons, 4,394 on 
essential food and pytethmm, and 1,060 on sugV> The aim of diis 
conscripdon was c 1 ^ - It was to prevent the labour shortage focdng 
« genew rise in wages. When ccmnxipticin began, volunteen to die 
^tary labour Corps were bring u’sh. a month m recruit’ 

molt and 14 sb. soon after. The wage ft>r consaipt labour was fixed, 
however, at 8 sb. to 10 sh. a month, 9 sh. to 12 sh. for long periods 
of service. Since Afticans naturally prefetrc d to volunteer for foe 
Military Ubouc Cotps Fccnutment to it was stopped. Tbe policy 
if eonscription undoubtedly shared some responsibility for the 
serious food-shortage within the reserves in 1943. Several monfos 
after the war ended it was announced (November 27di, 1945) foat 
no further compulsory labour was m be recruited after December 
31st, 1945. this did not mean that no conscripts would be at work 
after that date. The Goveramest announcement went op to say 
that labour on contraa might be retained untff September 30ih, 
194^ for sisal and essential foodstu£ and until Ma^ 3Ut, 1946, 
for mbbee, fiax, etc.^ 

In 1945, agiicdltuR employed just under two-fifths of the total 
number teetered in w^e-eaining employment (ie. enluding 
casuals, juvoiile labour, etc.}. Of these, undoUed workers represented 
over 93 pet cents 

The majority of dtem wo^ for private employers— setders and 
companies owning estates, hi *944 European em^yen accounted 
for 136,373 registered workers, tton-Suropeans for 41,843. hi die 

1 Notice No. 1007, Gazette, Noraobet ZTlii, 1945. 

1 lode of demand for skilled vodeen 0 ibown by die extra hhov ceqmieinals 
ofemployen as repotted in the 1943 Laboor Ccnris. lliese were 707 ddUed and 
IStijS uniUIed. 
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year ooly 7 ,o 85 were ^rkiag in Government employment. 
Juveniles and casuals are almost entirely absorbed by p 4 ^te 
employen. ' 

Pubiit Services 

Out of every four A&icans registesed in wag&^aming employ- 
ment, one wp^ in public services, Le. Government, R^ways 
and Harbours, Munidpal and Distrid: Councils and H.M. Forces. 
The total nutter in public services (1945) was 72,77s, of whom 
labourers formed 40,014, clgrifal and office staffi 4,62^ artisans, 
mechanics and other skilled worl^ 21, 26p. 

Demestk Savia 

The Soviet economist Va^ has observed that one £»ture of 
imperialism in decay is the tendency for workers to “pass over 
&om the sphere of production into die sphere of diculatioa and 
into the pcnonal service of die ruling class.”' This is strikin^y 
confirmed in Kenya. In 1945, 30466 Africans were registered in 
domestic service (or 11-96 per pent, of Africans employed outside 
the reserves). Ova ao,aoo of these were in Buropean icrviee— 
iodudioe public services. As there am 22,000 Europeans in the 
colony mece k dius an aver;^ of one servant fo^ almost every 
Eucopean man, woman and duld. This cannot be regarded as odia 
than a wastage of labour completely unjustifiable in a colony whidi 
introduced coruenpdon.* 


hiustry, etc. 

Recent yean have teen tbi growth of a small proletariat. The 
African populadon of Naicoti rom from 26,724 in 1939 to 40,674 
in 1945, Tm majority of these are domestic setvania, but a nuadicc 
are fiictory wor^. The numbet of frctocy workers in Re&ya ta 
;i944 totalled 10,029.' There are a few thonsand dock labourers in 
Mombasa-^nost them casuals. Mimng was employing an io- 
creadng number of worken befrue the war— the majority unskilled, 
hi 1935 thehmnher employed reached 14,113.* hi 1943 building and 

' Vaiga, 7bw I93$i. 

* An ipteiiatug oddlglK u pr ori J e d bf die Goremmeat Notice No. jaS of 
1944 firing (be maamtan number of oiw servants in Nairobi as tiiree for a 
boaebold of one adult and four for a hooehold of two adnlts. 

* 194$ Labour Couu. * Naft'tv Ajfdfrs Report, 1935. 
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jsonsfivcdoa^ groups gave empbymeiit to only 3,301 A&caiis, or 
less dian 2 percent; m the tot^ rogUtereti employees.* 

The A&iaiis, it be clear, were meant to be and have become 
the heweis of wood and drav^ of water. The dny nuinbet$ of 
teathen, deiks, Government employees, medical assistants, etc., aie 
swallowed up in the rest One in tEn,is a domestic servant, while 
70 per cent, of all A&ican wage-eamen ate graded as UKkiUed. 
The manpower disaibadcm thus tdectt the oadcward, agrarian 
and colonial status of Kenya. 

There is, moreover, a hi^ degree of concentration of labour 
employment, as the following Cabl^ shows: 
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These figures indkate that 3S2 employers (or 2-3 per cent), out 
of a total of 16493 Y'ho eniploy labour, employ appioximately 
half die total number of registi^ employees. 

Wages and thb Cost of Ijvikc 
Wages were not introduced in Kenya widi the object of cheating 
an intenul mar^ nor yet to provide w labourers vrith the essentials 
of li&. In every country the nistorical rieraent in the detenmnadon 
of wage rates (level of dvilisadon, organisadon of bbour, etc.) 
pbys an important part f inoc 'in Kenya the wage-earner of to-day 
was the subsistence peasant of yesterday, wages fluctuated around 

* 194 $ Libour Censu. *^SoiiKe; >944 Labour Coini. 
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suhsutence He was assumed to lec^ittze osdy food (of die 
oudcst t^e), shelter (e^iuHf erode) and enoagh cash to pay hv 
taxcf. 'Wages, howcTjeri teadu to be eva below subsistence Jeved. 
This b beause the wag&^aroer is assumed to be subsidised by his 
funily, who soape ihw sul^teace from the soil in die lesecve. 
That is why wages, even to^i^, bear no relation to family needs or 
cucuoutanceE.^ 


LevtltfWa^ Rotes 

It is die practice in Kenya to pay wages pardy in cash and partly 
in land (food, etc.!. The fallowing rates were j’ncliufve of rations, 
the cash wages pwbeiBg slighdy over half the total 
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Ssoico: Sloe Soolo 1940 and 1944. 

The significance of these figuKS i; soon understood when com- 
pared with Tadous cost of hving estimates for. Afiicans. 

s Hiu u non dowly dunging foi the higher euegoiies of piMc employees. 

S lUse ki wages of domestic tervac duriu ^ due mdnly to the influx of 
^ anned fliro and cotue^uentcompedrion m truned aetjniui. 
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C«stcfUp{n£ 

Hie foUoTving cost ofliving estjniate is for Mombasa. 
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Hie minimal chafes for a ^le man are ibus 29 sb. Oi cts,, 
»cluaive of clothes, amusements, mmies, remittances borne, etc. 

These figures alone make it dear that the wages nocmally paid 
to the Afii^ in almost any occupation are below subsisteiice lerel, 
evoi for the stogie labourer. As fiir the mamed mao, it is quite out 
pf question for him to hare his femily beade him 9 tk 1 miuDtainrhem 
adequately. This is not only because his employer may forbid it and 
makeno provision fiir it, but because he cannot afford to do so. The 
women, diildrea and other dependants must remam in the reserve. 

1 CC App. ni c£ Report if Cmmtsi'mi ^ bifiiry^poiiileiuexaiiAu Ae Ldour 
ConAtiens in Minhasa, 1939. pp. 
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Hoe js an official esdcutc -for & Tcasotuble monffily 1)udget 
for lower-grade A£kan GoTcmmeat servants (excuisive of 
hoiuing].* 
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This budget may wdl act as an estimate &r the cost of living in 
the councrpdc, and, in view of ffie increase in the cost of living 
dorii^ the war, is cettanly an undecestmate. 

We have mentioned that it is die custom of Kenya to my wages 
in &od as well as cash. Foe the most part this “food” has 2 lb. 
of maize— meal and possibly salt, etc. In wartime, when the scale 
of radons was fixed, some employers served less than die prescribed 
amounts, and thus saved a good deal of neney. Often the labours 
attempts to supplement hts fbt^ by outdde putchases, and during 
die war he has had to do thb at* blaci-market prices. The great 
m^ority of coune cannot aftbnl to boy die extra f^d diey requite. 

The European ftmer in Ken^ lives in constant feat wages 
will rise. During the war, the acme labour shortage aggravated ^ 

s Btpott tj Cmmittr bna Eanmk O^acitr tf C^kta of Gevertamt mitfAe 
Kayo ml Ugmia Railways mi Hwiom bt at Iwwtr Gtaes, p. aa. It ii aswsed 
dutmadtdtwommliaiO'Bs perca0.oftlieneedbofmailakiiiaal 
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fear. The cotucdpdon meawres introduced ihave been described. 
“We point out,** wrote 211 oSdal comisictee on conscription, “that 
without the I^jsktion we^ow ^pose, competition among eo^ 
ploym who nm labour wooH m l^y to arise wages to rise &r 
above the lajes we believe will rault &om ow proposals. "i 
Not ody is the w^ of the A&ican p^ged at a low level during 
a time whm his Kar gaiwmg povrer woiw normally be hi gh, hut in 
periods ofd^ression severe wage-cuts sbifi the burden o£t^ crisis 
on to him. was the case in 1921-2 and in 1930, when almost 
every ategory of wocka r eceiv e d drastic wage^ieductions. Some 
ncamplea are:* 
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In every sphere of employment the principle of what one might 
dl “payment by pigment” is firmly estabimied, and woe to the 
hnner who btem it. Outrageous ex^ples are provided by the 

itflilway A dminit fi gt inn jp minin g , Tn Inr Wmining , fiy eram ply 

[in 193S), the European workw jneived an average monthly v^ 
)f di2.9P A, or more than fifty times the wage of the Amcan— 
riiich was 11.65 sh. 

Bare figures leave much to the imagiTiarirm. The life rf the 
^fiican labourer (especially in agikultuie) is intolerably wretdied 
n every way. “The nou^ on mott ferms consists of thatched mpd 
nd wattle huts, defii^ in li ght and air, oftes in bad reprir, damp 
ind rat-ridden.'** 

I Report of CmmUkt on (^leslloii o/Cmariptfon of ^rlcm ihhwr, i^a, p. 8. 

> Amul Reports on EmnoHut mi PoUA^ Deveiopmat ^ Kenya Cafaty, 
t Cedin Maher, Offica m Qiaigc, Soil Cosaervadon Service, Kenya, in Basi 
iJHean Agriatliu^ Journal, April, 1943. 
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Ilie crater supplies fiv domestic use of agricultural Ubourers is 
rarely sads&ctory. “Shower badu are ra^y provided for the 
laborers, and* such ablutions as are perfonaed are usually ^ tiie 
nearest stream, also die source ofdrinKing water . . . tiiere is rarely: 
any attempt to provide MousereenM of any description for the 
labourers. . . . Many &tins ace twenty or thirty miles from die 
nearest town. Should the ^tmlabonier wish to buy clothes, blankets, 
soap, cigarettes, and other requirements, he may have to spend a day 
or two away, losing this time &om Ids ddtet. Ofec, however, there 
is an Indian dulu, or store, on the Sum or widdn a &w miles of it. 
In odier cases the owner of the £inn runs a store fi)t his labourers, 


often makiog a profit om if it; or very often an enteiptisiog head- 
man adds considerably to his kcome by keeping a small store to 
supply the simple needs of the labourers on the 

Hedth and educational facilities ate similarly lacking. 

This wages policy has had appailiiffi consequences. 

(1) The Aft^ is ftd below the pnysical minimum. Full effici- 
ency is impossible. Paiasiticdiseasesaierife. Thepig^arebetter&l 
than the i^urers. . . There seems somethmg wrong in the sight 
of fiiC, complacent ^ on a ftim vfficn the labouien’ children are 
diin, gcey ^skin and uadui^g in appearance.’'* 

(2) F^y lift is impossible eimcpt fix squatten. Prostitution is 
commoQ on fiunis and in the towns.* 

(3) The low, undiSereotuted wage-rates and “colour bar” 
discou^e skill and initiative. 

(4) The effixt indde reserves h no less severe. Yoiag women 
wkme chances of mactiage are. remote because of the al^ce and 
poverty of the young men tend to drift out and become “cam^ 
fbllowen.” And die tmpeadantrof die labourer ate forced to reoaki 
widiin the reserves, mining die soil 

(5) hcomes are so limited dutim real e:i^anaioD of the intemal 
ma^ becomes postible. In 1945 over a quarter of a auSion Aftican 
efnployees recd^ a total mmithly wage of just over a quarter of 
a idlhon pounds (;(]263,t9i). 


CmL LiBEXim anp thb Woxxer 
The advance of a country towards democracy b closely reflected 
in is labour legislation. Colonial labour legisla^ (or m absence 

1 ephn Maker, Officer h Chuge, SoS CcqscrvacioB Senice, Kenya, in Esri 
Jeunul, Apifl, 19s*. 

*InNsrobitbae8tesevaiaialoea(hwoiaaL 
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of it) reflects die ser^e state of die A&icao, wlio is conridered 
ready ibr labotx, bpt not for ddzeuHp. Thus it is due the 
Bridm 'people luve won diemsclves a most comprehensive 
system of social secocity, Kenya Afneans have not yet so dementary 
a protection as a Workmen's Compensation Ordinance. 

The keynote of Kenya labour fegidadnn is compulsion— com- 
pulsion to go out to work Bx private employers and compuldon 
to say at work. Two main points must be grasped at once. Fint» 
that power to conscript labour still easts in Kenya hnd is used; 
secondly, diat inbringement of the labour laws is rated as a crime 
and the heaviest pemdties can be imposed for minor acts of dis- 
obe^ence. -firidso wartime labour penalties were mild beside 
Kenya’s peacedme praedee. 

To illustiate' this labour legidadon, the A£ican is presented at 
home in the reserve, on die and in die town. 

Tke Ajruan at home in the reserve is subject to die compulsory 
Labour (RegulaCLon) Ordinance^ 193a. By this law be can m con- 
scimced for sixty days to work on public projects. If he is a tax- 
deaolter, be can be compeOed to mve wort in lieu of taac. He may 
also be requited to give twenty-four days a year &ee labour for 
tribal works, During the war he could be compelled to wede on die 
estates of private European employers at a low flxed wage. Ac all 
tunes he is a ptey for iccruicecs M labour— some liccns^, othen 
opaadng ille^y. The assumpdon behind dns legislation is that 
tM African at home in his reserve is necessarily “resting" or “lazbg 
about.” 

Tie WagMiwker^ 

Almost every male adult A&ican must leave the reserve to work 
for wages to pay'taz for at leasc'pait of eadi year. His aedvitia are 
contcoUed' by two main laws, ^ Native Registration Ordinance 
and the Employment of Servants Ordinance of 1937, with aH its 
amendments. 

No Afiican cui obtain work hi more than twenty-fbur hoars 
without having a hpanJe, or regutcadim certificate. A male A&can 
who comes wuhin die ategory of “nadve” must tegiseer himself, 
receive a kipaide, and thereaner carry dm certificate upon his person 
at all times. The impressions of die fingers and thumbs of both hands 
are tdten and are forwarded to the Central Fingerprint Bureau, so 
dut if the African desercs his employer or comimts any 
oflace he can be easily tracked down and arrested.'’ When the 
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A^icaa eaten employment the employer must enter die date of 
engagement. A wi^e and ration colunm mast also he filled in 
VT^en he leaves, the employer must again endorse the date. If 
the employer gives leave during the period of employmoit, these 
'dates must also he entered. If hiy some chance die employer has not 
endorsed die date of the Afiican*s leaving his employment, a m^jh- 
trate may do so. Any mag^trate making sneh an oidorsement must 
isfoim the last employer and the Labour Commissioner.^ If the 
African is aughr away fiom wodt without his certificate bong 
endorsed, he can be arrested. Thepuiposeof the kipeKi; is clear. It 
guarantees that employen retain tmir labonr supply. 

The kipmde has certain significant features. AU endocements 
must be nude in English. It involva the in conndetable 

expense.^ Tlie power to demand production of the ibpende is open 
to abuse by the police, who sometimes exact bribes. Tnomida pon it 
easy when pracdsed on the illiteiate popa'atlon. 

^ ofiaces against the Native Registration Ordinance, die 
Afiican becomes Cable to a fine of ;^20 or three moodu' imprison- 
ment. These ofibices include bang feund in any district without 
his lapanJe, refusbg to produce his kipen^ when told to do to by 
a lawful authority, muaWne his iapande, obtaining a new cenificate 
widiout teportii^ the loss otthe old one, or holding two certificates 
at the same tune. 

The Hpende b a degndatiaQ, and the Afeicam recc^niie it as such. 
The feeling of Africans was summed up by Mr. Mathu when he 
said: ^The ki^Je system b ha%d by every Afiican in diis lane."* 
The system ^es not operate in Tangan^ and Uganda. Kenp 
Africans see- no reason why it should apply to diem only. Even 
Afneans who can .write ace subjecttd to me humiliating fingerprint 
procedurci when withdrawing iiuuiey fiom the .’ost Cffire. The 
measure of the Afekan’s hatred of the mtem can, be seen feom the 
same speech of Mr. Mathu, where he teUs that when Afiicans heard 
of the Government's proposals to stt up a Kenya War Memodal, 
several wrote to him saying they wanted not a smool or a hospital, 
but the abolinon of the iipatiJe sy^tn. 

The Emphymett -of Servants Oriinam regulates contracts, con^ 

1 Defence (AmendbisiC'af Laws No. Ij 8 ) Kegohlioii, 1943- 

■A new contaiiier cods 1 ib.; alan&at or nrreedeo of name, a d>.; a new 
certificate, 4. dL As the Afifeau tardy hs^e a lecuie to ke^ their doo 
meals, losses ate fiequent. 

* K.LC., Jaimaty nth, 1946, 
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(iidons of service, obl^idon of empiovers to his workers, and sets 
forth the penalties for iTifriggemma of the Ordinance. 

Ihe usual contract ataed inK> h die thirty-day contract The 
employee must complete thirty days’ woclc within thirty^ days. 
Ke must work on the days the employer appoints. Shonld he M 
to work on any of the appointed days, he has committed a breach of 
contract, and may have to enter into anodier contract to complete 
ihe work he has left nn&ushed. No written agreement is required 
£31 a thiin^day contract— mc^y the employer’s entry on the 
kipmJe and the issue of a “ddtec.” During the war a ninety-day 
contract on the same pruid{^ legalised.' Thu ordains that 
ninety days’ work shall be competed in loS days. 

Other special contracts” are sometimes ent^ into for a period 
of a year. They are written contracts, set down in English* and 
proving no loopholes.* Any teat« granted is expressly excluded 
nom the contract period.* The em^byer has in law certain obliga 
turns' to his employees. If he employs a rectuitet, he is responuhle 
for ptmridme for medical examination of reamts. He mist at all 


nines provide gwKer piopet houm^ accommodatbn or the rental 
theieot He muse also supply food aim wata or its cost, and medidne 
during ilbess. The labour inspeettuate, howeva, has always been 
£u too small to see due these obli^cms are carried out. And repots, 
joih of nffimK (as at Mombasa in 1939) and unofficial observers, 
emphasise that th^ obl^rions are dishonoured. 

'Jlie Afikan is subject to heavy penalties for breaches of this 
Ordinance. He is liaUe to a fine amounting to half his month’s 


* The Defence (Aaaidfflait of Lavs Na is4) Regulaooiu, 1944, Govetiunmt 
Notice jio of 1944. 

^ *'l fed it h^y doirable tbit he ihedule sbonld make pioviuon for a 
Swahili or Temamar editioa of the coutncC to be prepared, ilim have been a 
number o^imcanos m the put where Afiicans have blindly affixed their tbunb- 
joad^or nguture to an agreement du exact nature of which has not been made 
apparent to them." Anhcuacoo Beecher, FX.C.. April xpih,>i944. 

* The Kmya employen regard ail Kaiya Aftirans as dieir speoal property. 
Anyone attemptiog to induce labour to wen outside the colony under any kmd 
of infotnul contract is hable o a fine of/^ioo or a year’s imprisonment. 

Any person who knowii^ employs a Afeica who has oesetted his em^ya 
is liable to a fine of^iso or six months' impnsonmoit > 

Airy person who knowing^ h u b ou r s n Afekap has deserted his 
onployer is liable to a fine of £10 (more than most Afiicans can earn in a 
year) or one month’s mprisodmeat. 

* Government Notice 142, February rah, 1946. 
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wages 01 a month’s imprisonment if he does not start wodt at the 
sdpukted time after having dtered a conttact ; if he is absent without 
leave; if he is drunk during working houn; ifhe is guilty of neglect 
in work; if he is insolent to hk employer or to any person pli^ 
by his employer in authori^ over him; if he reiiises to obey a 
command of his employer, ^‘whkh command it was bis duty to 
obey”: if he gives a name and address for the purpose of 
ohtainsu a coQtzacT. 

He is mble to a fine of ^ or siz months’ imprisonment if he does 
not do all in his power to protect pn^etty placed in his diaige for 
ddive^, etc., by^ employer: if 1^ commits wilful ace tending to 
immediate loss, dajmage or serious risk to his employer’s property; 
if as a herdsman he (sm to report die death or loss of any m 


it is die servant’s &uk; if Ik loses property and ^ employer proves 
in court diat it is by servant’s de&ult; ifhe deserts; ifhe uses a norse, 
vehicle, etc., heioDgjng to his employe without permission. 

Power to dedde disputes between servant and master is in the 
hands of mag^ces (European^ It goes without uying -that the 
employer is in a beteer poddon eo atgne his case than the African. 
On the applkadon of an employer and at tb magisttate’s discretion, 
the term of imprisonment for deseidon may be added to die 
origmal term of service. Ihe permd of absence may also be added 
to the orieiaal term of service. Loss to thr^ employer’s proper^ 
through m servant’s act or omission may at the magistrate s 
decision be paid for by instalments out of wages, amounting to half 
eb earoed. 

^ Penalties ate also attached to oSences by employers. But in the 
Mombasa case there is no evidence that any of the empbyets who 
&led to provide housing were punished. Their plea of ignorance 
of the law was accept^ Yet cam year hundreds of A&i^ who 
are ignorant of the provisions of me law (there ate no vemaculax 
versions of Ordinao^) are fined or imprisoned. 


The Sjiutler L#-« I' 

The terms of service of the sqaatmr are regulated by the Resident 
Labouren Ordinance, 1937. 

Ihe squatter lives on the fium of an occupier with his funily. 
He culdvates a veiy limited area of land hut may be forbidden to 
keep stock. He is a wago-labourer and not by any means a tenant. 
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^ Afikan may reside on any ^im wtdiout the occupiet’s consent 
or 'witliout having entered into a contract to work. 

A contract is entered into for a period of not less -than one year 
' or more than five years. The contract ordains the land of crops 
ydiich may be grown by the Afikan or his &nily, the number of 
stock he may graze, and what knd he may use tor culdvatioD 01 
grazing. No squatter may dispose of or sell any crops, etc., widiout 
mst notifying the occupier. 

Provision is nude for the evkdon of the squatter under a wuiety 
of drcumstances. He may be evicted if he ^ no ticle under law 
to be OB the land, if a macerate thinks that his eviction with, stock 
pad &mi<y will prevent a breach of die peace, and if the squatter is 
residing on und^oped land where the occupier is not oacting 
labour &om him. The squatter must remove kmself with all his 
belongings withia fourteen to twenty-eight days of the order being 
^ven bya magistrate. He must iimve'U) such a place as the magb- 
trate prescribes. 

Power to lay down rules with re^rd to squatters is in die hands of 
the European'Distxkt Councils. At one. tiine die Conservator of 
Foiesa was able to give permis^ to squaitets to reside on forest 
land. Now> Disctkc Coundls have powers to nuke orden for 
forest areas which were outride thrir control under the 1937 Ordin- 
ance. The District Cout^ mav limit the number of squatters who 
may be employedi prescribe all conditions under whra souatteri 
may keep stock, and prescribe die minim um number of oays on 
which the squatter must work and receive wages for. In the originpl 
Ordinance the minfoium was iSo days. By Defence Regulations 
passed duriag the war, this minimuda was raised to 240 days, with 
a legal maximum of 2^. Tbe Abenlare District Council, in their 
promu^ted order, laid down the ffiinifflimt for dieir district as 270 
days,! The same order lays down these legularicms with regard to 
stc^: 

“7. After die jofh day of April, I 94 .s> no lesidait labourer, native 
or Somali, shall keep on any form within the jurisdiction of the 
Council any cattle, pigs or goats, or more than ij sheep, and two 
donkeys.” 

'Wifo regard to land:' ”8. No occupier foall allow any tesidenc 
labourer to cultivate for the bene& of such resident labourer or his 
fomily, an area of land on the fom exceeding one acre for every 
adult woriting member ^ bis fodily who is working for the 

1 GomnmciiC Notice No. j79.Ju^}rihz94S. *ili^.,No.3i6ofi94j. 
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occupier. Provided tbat uocwitlistaiu^ anything in this section 
contained in no case shall an occupier any redoent labourer to 
cultivate, &r the benefit of sud* resident labourer or his ^inily, an 
area exceeding three acres.’* 

The squatter is liable to a fine of lOO sh. or one month’s imprison- 
ment lor most of the erimw punishahle.by one month’s imprison- 
mest under the fimployment of Servano Ordinance. He may also 
be punished fi>r growing on the fium any crop fiaibidden W his 
contraa or for Ming to remow himsdf, 'fiunily and stock it told 
to do so on the fiqish of his contract. 

He is liable to a fine of 150 sh. or two mcoths’ imprisonment 
fbi wilfiilly damag^ 0: risking hu employer’s property, n^ecting 
to take aJ precautions to protect his employer’s property, for the 
herdsman’s ofimees we nave listed die lomloyment of 
Servants Ordinance. Ihe disactionaiy powers of tlu magistcate 
ate much the same as on&er the .^ploymem of Servants 
Ordinance. 

There is a growing send to ^aiinatt the squatter' and convert 
him purely into a wage-tabourer. This is the meaning of the powers 
given to the Distria Councils and die way they are nsing diem. 
There ace two mam reasons for the trend. .Hrst, ^e Europeans do 
not wish the squatters to be re^urded as having any tide to land m 
the Highlands, and wish to make this dear before it is too late. 
Second, the erowth of mixed Arming makes the European finmer 
anxious to<ria his &m of squatter ca^ and use die gtazmg fiir his 
own,* 


The Domestic Semn/ 

Domestic servants must confi^to the Registration of Domesde 
^Servants Ordinance, 1928. The Ordinance is not in opemnon 
throughout the whole of the Cdtmy, but only in certain areas. Its 
object is to ensure that domestic servants are of] good cluraaer 
before letting them' loose in the homes of respectable Europeans. 

The r^tiadon principle is modi the same as under die Native 


* “Squtten on European final in die WigMamte of Koiya Kfiiung to accept a 
regulation catrictii^ thw to posiesioo (d* only fifiea she^ and a rmrimum of 
a acres of land, one for eadi wifi, recently told the Labour Commissoaer at a 
attend by thousands dsat they would return to dieir retems ndiei 
dian le^ttoL 'Ihe Commisaoner (Mr. Hyde-Claike, Labour Commiaioner] . . . 
laid diat if they would ok caih initead stock in such traniacdou [as nide* 
piicB— S. A.] they would find dut a maziimm of two acres would be ample 0) 
support a fifflily. EAmdiU., Deceinbffa6di,i{i4tf. 
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Regjstradoi; Ordinance. No Afiican can become employed as a 
domestic servant in one of the re^tradon areas widiotA b^g first 
centered and vetted. The finger^ts of the intendizm servant are 
taxen, or in certain cases photo^^, provided at me Afiican’s 
enense, may be affixed Instead, u nothing is held against him, die 
Asican is given a pocket register or "Red Book,” which must be 
given up to die employer when he enters his service. If something 
is found against the servant, his registradon may be eaneelled 
The pocket regiseec may tn^ve the Amcan in considerable 
expense. He pays a sh. for initial registradoD, a sb. for any alter- 
adon, 1 sh. for replacement when worn out, and $ sh. for replace- 
ment if lost, mutilated, etc, ^ 

The most in&mous feature of die pocket register is the employer’s 
power to de:&me ^ servant’s charatmr. Whra entering the date of 
cessadon of emplopnent, die employer nuy also enter pardcglats 
of die character or the servant, u the employer is found to have 
made an accusadon which he cannpt substantiate, the maximum 
penalty that can be imposed on him h a ^5 fine. In addition to 
renuru by employers, ^ terms of impiisoniaent without opdon of 
a fine served by the Ajfiican must be recorded- 
Any servant who contravenes any of the provisions of die Ordin- 
aoce is liable to a fine of 50 sh. or three months’ impnsonmeni;, 
ot both. 

Fotpardcular odences, the servant is liable to a fine of 200 sh. or 
a year's impdsoament, or bodL 

A comnuctee was appointed in 1939 to inquire into die registntion 
system. Its re p ort* revmls some interesting p(Wts. , 

Ob one page of this report (p. 3) ye are iaformed that the 5 e»o- 
taiy of Sate was told that no ra^ discrimination was implied by 
the Ordinance, as it applied to servants' p/ all races whose emfttgs i\i 
, Mt exceed aeo sh. a montkl Three pages later it is admitted diat 9S 
per cent, of those tegistemd am Amons. 

Many of those ym gave evidaice demanded dut the Ordinance 
should be applied cht^ghout die Colony, on die grounds that 
servants of bu character flooded the non-^egistiatior areas. No one 


a mt of lioxiest housework on die part of die European women 
might solve the problem. 

list of those who gave evidence to the Commission speab for 

* lUptrt Old RmmertiaioHs ^ iht ^ J>eiml}e Smmts Or^tHdwr 

CemHote, tfj9, Naiiolu, 1940. 
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itsel£ It consisted of dght Govenunent officials, ten Europesi 
assodations, seven biascbes of du East Afiican Women’s League, 
ttir^-seven, European em|doyeis, and_^ unspecified A&icans. 

The registration sdicme is soli in force, with all its objectionable 
.features. 

The Town-dwtlUr 

Although the Afiican is “acomaged” to leaive die reserve, he is 
nevertheless strongly discouraged fiom entering a town. If he does 
so, he is hedged in with inaumaable restrictions. Two by-laws of 
Nairobi Munidpalicy are worth mendoning. 

By-law 212 states that no A&can shall remain in die Mundpality 
for more than thircy-ux hours, grriuding Sundays and public 
htiidays, without employment, unless he is in possession of a 
resident’s or visitor’s permit issued by the Town Clak. By-law 20B 
provides that no Afil^ is to be elsewhere in the Municipality than 
in the “native location’’ or on premises where he reside between 
10 p.m, and 5 a.111, unless in possesrion of a pats signed by ;ht Town 
Clerk or other authorised 'person. The ostensible object of die by- 
law is the prevention of crime. The obviou and imuloDg assump- 
tion is that Atiicans constitute a criminal strata of sodetyi 

Early m 1941$, at the instigation of Mr. Madia, 'an inquiry com- 
mission was set up to investigate the opqation of these two by-laws. 
The Committee consuted of four Europeans and one Indiasu The 
Chairman went ou leave and was unable to remain widi the Com- 
mittee to complete die report. Ibe bidian member and one of the 
Europeans did not attend any of the five Committee meetings.* 
Tlie by-laws were not levolcM. 

Hie Afiions who gave eridence contended that By-law 20S was 
a hardship for Afiicans wishing to visit relatives, that it constituted 
raoal discrinunation, since it appBed to Africans only, and that 
crime should be .controlled by an ^dent police force' and not by 
the much-resented pass system. European witnesses, on the other 
hand, suggested thu the by-laws might be replaced by work 
colonies and houses of decentim! , 

The most shocking piece of disciiminatory legislation was 
rushed through the Legislam^ Council in February, I946.a 

1 Febnury a^tii. 

• "An Ordinance Tenpoianly to Frcmde ffir tbe Removal of Undesinble 
Natives from Certain Areas,” February aand. 1946, 
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Its mam iupindon would appeaiio be fear of the returning A<kari. 

Hie authority with power to orda the remoral of an Afiican is 
not a propeciy consdnued tribunal, but “any person” whom the 
Governor may see fit to appoint. 

Afiicans liable to be removed are those who have been sentenced 
to a term of imprisotunenc for an o^nce against the Native liquor 
Ordinance “or in rdadon to propoty” those vdio can prove no 
tegular empbyment, and those mve no settled how within 
die prescribed area. 

If die authority dnnlcs that an A&ican is guilty on one of these 
counts, he may make out a Remcval Order requiring the, African 
to leave die area, to proceed to whatever place w audiority 
dedgnates, and to remain otitride die piescribtt area nniil , fiutket 
notice. No providon is made fiir'dse mainttnanw of die removed 
person ac hh place of arrival Hie Afiican has the r^ of appeal, 
not to a tribunal, but ^ain to an individual, the Prmundal Corn* 
missioner, whose derision is find. 


Ibe conditions of arrest and tiia! are startling even to one femilinr 
with Kenya’s penal legislatioiL 

*'Asiy foUa o^r may amst without warrant any nadve who he 
has reasonable ause to bdievc fidls within any of'ihe atcgodes 
mentioned.'’ (My italics.— S. A.) 

Once attests, the Afiican may be detained twenty^fbur houn 
bdoce being taken before the authority. He may then be detained 
for one nmA while inquiries are being made. 

Any Afiican not complying with the Elemoval Order is guilty 
of an offence against the Orainancs. **Any 'police o^cer tnay amst 
without warrant any native who he has -reason to belike is guilty of 
an o/Ience against this Ordinance.” (My italin.— S. A.) 

“In any prosecudon for an o&nce against das Ordinance any 
document purportint to be a Removal Order made in pursuance of 
^ provisioas of jhis Ordnance may be admitted in evidence 
without proof of its authenticity” (My itaics.— S. A.) • 

Aot Afiican grilty.of an ofenoe against the Ordinance is liable 
to a fw of aoo du, three months' imprisonment, or both. 

The original Bill' provided fixr fi>rty-ei^t hoots’ detention, 
before bemg brought biribte an aothoo^, and for die extension of 
die powers of the Ordinance be^d the end of 1946 should the 
Legislative Council so decide, ihigriy due to the cforts of Me. 
Matho, the anest period was redum to twenty-four houn, and 


ipg 1 )lu})e(lia Supplement to&C^WGceCt, January 31SC, 1946. 
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provision made that the Ordinance be definitely rqiealed at the 
end of 194^. 

This paittcolar Otdiiiaacc-was certainly meant diiefiy <br use in 
towns, while du purpose of all these restrictive laws is (i) to divert 
the Afiicans mto ^ &mis and ^antarions, since too many of diem 
make for the towns in the ho^ of earning h^er wiues, (2) to 
prevent'the growth of a coni|Mct proletariat which could be easily 
oigamsed tO'fight for^ higher wages and better conditions. 

In this survey the rttder will hm noted the numerous documents 
‘d'C A£ican must, carry about with him, and die countless odences 
titdiich constitute punishable acts. 

One would dunk it of the greatest importance that a country 
whae the inhabitants are always liable to arrest' on slight pretexts 
should he served by an educated and discriminaring police force. 
Not so. Thc^IUport on the CotnmOu on Police Terms ^ Service, 1942, 
cootrios the following paragnph: 

"The evidence submitted to ns indicates, tha^ in general, die 
illiterate Afiican makes a- betxer policeman dian a literate, A&can. 
The latter is less amenable to disdplme and is reluctant to undertake 
dm menial tasb which sometimes &U to the lot of ordinary con- 
stabla Ihat being so, it seems n> us that the policy of reauitioff 
litcrata should be pursued with great caution, and that no speem 
inducements by way of salary ate necessary. In &ct, we venture to 
go so &t as to recommend the abdidon d* literacy allowance for 
new entcanti." 

The Committee of Inquiry oa the By-laws admitted that some 
annoyance was aused to Africans bv die A&ican police, “many of 
whom, as a result of dieir present low standard of education, ace 
unable to read the hipendr, v^iichia most cases is the only form of 
identificadon. This ofiai rcsuhi in innocent A&icans beiiig taken to 
the Police Statioa."^ 

It should by no means' be infisred fi:om tbesq remarks that abuse 
of police powen is confined to the A&can police. It is not. h a 
country where the legislaritm concerning the hulk of its people 
spells compuluon, restriction, and repression, every type of corrupt 
don and abuse must he present in me ranb of 'police of all races 
'nbose duty it is to enfotce this l^hladon. 

Probably die best way to unmstand how die African is legally 
hemmed in on every side is to take an gpnipV, 

Let us suppose dut a domestic servant, newly come to Nairobi, 
^£^. 5 ., February 194^. 
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is ^ralldng along a stceet after lo p.in. at niglit. He is stored by 
a policeman ana asked to prove wbo he is and what he is doing 
outside the ‘‘native locadoo.** If he h lucky and the policeman is 
literate, he will take out one by one his kipme, his po^ register, 
his Resident’s or Victor’s Pass, and ihe pass which allhws l^to 
be outside the "naave location" bnween lo p.m. and 3 a.m., and 
will be allowed to go on his wa.y. If die poheeman is not>able to 
read propeuy, he may be hauled off to the police station and detained 
while inquiries are made. being a newcomer, he is not ^miliar 
with ail the rules he, is supposed to keep, he, may either not have 
obtained the necessary passes or have left one or all of his documents 
at home. There may also be.sonvthing wrong widi his documents 
which he never had an oppMunity of knowing if not litemte in 
Or the shocking- overcrowding in the “native location" 
may have made it esseutiu fbrhim to s^ quarters outside it.^ 

In Kenya, civil liberties for the Afiican, may hardly be said to 
exist. Step % at», the huropcan setden, with die conseot of the 
AdministradoQ, nave copied die repressive legislation of South 
A6ica, where pdal ducriminatkm reaches heists of pathological 
violence. The use of political powtf has thus hastened the trans- 
fomution of primitive peoples into a luge, unskilled, wagc-canung 
class working under the most degrading conditions. 


Labour Struggles and Organisahon 

Too little is known in thb country about the stii^le of the 
Afiican wockecs gainst duii' oppressive labour conditions. So 
quickly is each distutbance hushed up by officialdom that even the 
A&icans themselves oden have buita hazy idea of what has happened. 
Evidence of the .labour struggle in Kenya U brd to come t^. It is 
nevertheless dear that die A&kans ha^ frequency giyen the lie 
to theit desetiprion as the "most dodle labour force in die world." 

In 1923 the demonstrated, tfreaga of the people thoroughly 
frightened die Govemment. Hairy Thuku, a yout^ Treasury 
official, started a huge protest movement against w kip^e, forced 
labour, and odier humiog grievances. Tremendous' crowds dodeed 


1 Cf The Mmonnitm h Ae NcSi¥e,^aTS Cmmlm ef Ae Ndnti Muric^ 
Camefl hy Ae SiJihr MtM C^iar HmA mi fiimdpd NuAvt 
cn BmAg, April, 1941, pemn oat (p. 5) dut riu Murndpahw has not put up 
houring in du^'narive Icoadou'' k laffidat quantitjr to the town’s Afkan 

population to Uve there. 
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to hear bim wberevec he went The campaign was only ended by 
die imprisoiBiient without trial of Thuhn, and the shootii^ of a 
defocdess crowd which had gathered out^'the jail> 

Two general strikes m Mombasa (i939aQd 1944) Ibcused atisniion 
onthe deplorable working and IxvingconditioRS in uie town— ^tonify- 
ing houang, starvation wages, excessivdy long working hours, and 
die Uatant infringement by ^doyets of thefr legal obligadons.* 
The 1939 iLted about a Wught. Beginning with the em- 
ployees of the Municipality, it spread like wildfire, involmg in 
turn the employees of the Electric light and l^ower Company and 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department, and the dock labourers of 
the &ur port companies. Tne outstanding grievances were not 
settled. A series ofstues took place in 1942, and the worimrs struck 
again in 1944. The circumstances of die latter strike were not made 
public. The Comimssion of bqiuiy issued a voluminous report 
out ita coneeors were kept seoet. It b blown, however, that Amcan 
chiefr were hurried^ imported to 'try to pacify the workers, and 
that the Labour Officer, the restrict Commissioner, and the Pro- 
vindal Commissioner were all involved in suppressing the strike. 
One important victory was gained The Minimum Wage Ordin- 
ance, fritmerly operated in Nairobi only, was brought into ferce Ibt 
Mombasa aim.* In 1944 two strikes took place among African 
drivers and dtemen of the K. and U.R. and H. The la^ one->m 


Nairobi— involved a demand for a 100 per cent pay increase. A 
strike among cane-cotters and other smaller stoppage oaurred m 
the same year. 

Incteasbig awareness of the need to fr^t against oppeesave 
kbour measure has led the Africans not only to stage spontaneous 
strike and demonsttadoos. but to (»ganise. Almost every teache is 
a member of the Kenya African Teaimers’ Union, whose threatened 
strike led to the new salary scale mentioned elsewhere in this hook. 
Certain other groups, sum as die tailors and carpenters, taxi and 
motor drivers, are dso b^innmg to organise in unions. And the 
African .Railway Staffi Union, &ugh dosdy omtrolled by the 
management, has made some inliant efforts to secure better con- 
ditions for the railway employees. A Trade Union Ordinance was 
rushed through in 1943 without discussion, as a result of discom- 
forting quesdoos in Britain about the absence of trade union legisla- 


1 Foe a fuller account, see McGregor Rob, KmjaJhm JVMt. 

■ C£ limhod Jnjufry ig}^, 

* Another Momcra goiBsl Snke lasdng la days has occurred January 19^. 
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doa in Kenya, but little effort has been made to inibcm the-Afiicaiu 
of their new rights.^ 

The attitude of the Govenuneot towards the sttug^ of dtt 
A&ican worken has been hostile. Not only has the fbnnadoii of 
trade unions beat vigorously discouraged,* but the ‘weight of the 
Labouc Department has consistently thrown b^d the 
eaiplo/ers. The &llowidg scacetnent speab tor itsel£ 

*1 have no hesitation in saying if it had not been for a strot^ 
Uhouc Department, Kenya ub^ troubles in 1942 would have 
been much more serious and critical. The Africin. labourer u 
awakening to the bta tkat he is holding a very strong hand.”* 

'When as a result of labour disturbances the fliK Trades Disputes 
Tribunal was set up in Kenya,* k included one big employer of 
labour, but no Affu^ When questioned on this point, the Gotcih- 
ment replied: “An employer ofubour has been apptwted a member 
of the Tribunal beause Government is of d>e opinion that he is 
suitable, in every respect, to be a mmber.” * In 1945 the commkaon 
of inquiry appointed to invesc^ate dse Mombasa disturbances again 
a big employer of labour,* but no Affkan. 

b spite of all Government opposidon, however, in spite of die 
embryonic form of ^eir unirms, diete is no doubt diat tb Kenya 
Afficans are through bitter intermittent struggle forming me 
tradidon on which w all-Kenya workers' movement of the mtute 
wiH be based. . * 

PaoKsau 

The basis of any plan fbc Kenya must be the marriage of die 
available manpower with the natural nsources of the country. Sudi 
a plan becomes possible only if manpower b not subordinated to 
the' interests of me-firidsh ntmers or conunezdal icMtests, but b 
used in the mtercsts of the devdopment of Kenya and the majority 

* Up to October, 1941$. only two t&caa tnde aoioiu woe t^utcred under 

die Oidiomcei the Niiroln Afikan IWdriTm’ Uoiai, and Hiika Nium 
Motor-dtiveD’ Atsodadoo. ^ 

* *1 am not in favour of tnde unioni for jutivei; the tame is sot dpe for thii” 
Mr. P. de V. ADea, ChicTUbour 0 £ca. Quoted in the Mombasa inquiry RqioiC.' 

* Mr. F. de V. Allen, Labour Conuniwonrr, Labov Dtpartment Aeport, ip 4 a, 
p. 7 . 

* 11 ^ De&nce ^rado Duptna) ^Ir 3 mi£) Order, 1943. 

* Ki.C,JuIy 17^1.1943. 

■ Mi. Riddoch, a big btmness man ia Nyaina Ptovioee. 
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of ics [mple. llic pioposals liac concern certain immediate out- 
standing problems. 

Cenir^ among these problems (and high on the hst of Afiican 
grievances) is die ^gcace^dly low rate of wages. No axgmnent is 
too hackneyed or hoary to be used m defence of current wage-rates.. 
The most importari arguments am as follows: 

(i) Ah iftcrease k wages wouU ^raifste the leionr diortage, since ii 
WMii enable the Afikan ta raise money fir his taxes, etc., in a shorter 
Hme. Hr would, therejbrf return the sooner 0 his home in the reserve. 

The African, we have seen, is strongly discoura^ &om 
manendy set^g vrith his funily at his place of worlL It would be 

3 a, then, if heidid not hasten to return to his home. Even ifhe 
I bring his %tuly to say with him, it could only he ampor- 
atily. He £i^, otherw^ die prosper of lodng his land-hol(hi^ m 
the reserve. 

And yet it remains true that those employen who have the' 
hardihood to pay good wages are rarely short of labooc. 

<(2] The Apm worker is so me£icient that it is not possible 0 pay 
him more. * 

The employer has been concerned, not widr the effidoicy, but 
the cheapora of his labour. Orde Browne coiaQcn&:^ “A tradiuon 
of wasteful use of manpower has esablished itself in £. A6ica. . . . 
There is a tendency to ^ with a lack of labour by an effort to find 
fiuther supplies of untrained raw recruia from some distant area 
rather dun by improving the performance of the bbour force 
already available.” Nor has the ei^oyer been interested in mechan- 
ttadon. A Northern Ireland offidai, repoitmg on the “Flax Industry 
in Keny?,”i wrote: “A most important considetation is the cheap 
and plentiful supply of bbour. ... I am ^uite satisfied diat both the 
harvesting and' scutching of the flax aop in Keim can be much 
more ecanomicaHy. perrormed by manual bbour dun by means of 
the flax-pulhi^ and automatic fl^-scutchsng machines which have 
m recent years been intcoduced . . . m Western Europe.” 

The employer has provided no real incentives for effideacy. The 
wage ofthe skilled worker has bear little different fiom that of the 
unskilled. In 195^ a teacher received 27 sh. a month-^ personal-* 
servant was paid s 6 .ys sh. A lorry and tractor driver was paid 
24.50 sh. compared with 20 sh. fer a houseboy. Army experiences 
proved conclusivdy tha^ given real incentives (ptofidency pay, 
etc.}, die Askaii showed remarkable skill and initiative, 
s Orde Brown, p.a4. ■ W. J. Megaw, 1939, p. 4. 
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k is said by Orde Bcowne and otben due die produeovicy of the 
labour has gone down by «ic-third since tfaie 1930’s. It this is 
frtie, the have meted out poedc jnEdce>to tbeii employees. 
Between 1930 and 1936 the wages of tkillra and unskilled laoooiea 
'were cut by more oae-diit^ ki the case of skilled toph, wages 
VcK almost halved. 

It is hypocrisy in the employer, who keeps his labouiets barely 
above starvadon level, houses thm in hovels, and provides the 
scantiest samtadon, to enddse them fen not woddng hard enou^ 

(3) Based on Ae peculiar conditions 0^ shoiia^ mnng^ont the war 
it k armed; Ids no use increasing wages— there are »» goods avalabkjor 
the Apean to buy with the extra money. 

The assumpdon behind this a^oment is: “The Afeicu labourer 
is a sub-Qon^ penon or at best a child who will squander any 
extra money we shre him. Lee us diatfete keep this noncy, so that 
in our wise han^ it nay be put to use by 'n^ who appreciate its 
real value.” 

In feet, there are many uses to which the Afeicans can put diis 
mi^ey, such as finandne cosspetadves and other enterprises, 
builduig op fends fer ad^onal cducadooal fedliries and so on. 
Moreover, any aaomuladon would help tc budd a solid base fee 
local mdustnes and services, as well as e3p|pding the potendal 
market for imported goods. 

All thfee argumeob am merdy part of a fe9ade. There are three 
powetfel reasons fer immediate and drastic increases in wages: 

The Afecan must be paid a wage sufficsent to* maintain himself 
and his fenuly at Ins place of work at a reasonable standard of life. 

The buMuf up of the iommal marine for tbe products of 
diversified local industries is dependent on such wage increases. 

Tbe most efficient use of avwbfe manpower would be dtiecdy 
^encouraged. 

i A New WogiS Volky 

, Without a new w^ polity, economic catastro^ will fece 
Kraya. It must include: 

(1) The opetadoD of the Minimum Wage Ordinance to establish 

I a tnifiimum wage fer all adult wage-eaxnea For con- 

uderadon, sh. mondihr is suggested with a, higher migitnum 
in the towns, because of the higher cost ofliving. 

(2) Hitter cates fee workers, providing maximum, 

incentives. 
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(3) ComtructioD of t cost-of-living index based on c new and 
generous view of A^can living standards. 

(4) The rate for the job: no colour disaimination. The Govern- 
ment and local government bodies to aim at being model employers. 

(s) Control ofprices to peg cost of living. 

(ti) Import priorities for goods essmial, for raising Airican living 
staMaids, together with Cbe planning of increased local manu- 
^ceutii^ 

5'octdl Seam^ 

An expanding system of sodal security, so &r &om being Utopian, 
is an absolute necessity for Kenya. ^ long as die Govenunent 
majces no provisior for the maintenance of the aged, the infirm 
and the ot^ dependants of the wage-earner, pressure on the land 
will become increasingly intense. Widi die breakdown of tribal 
organitat^on, mmy of those unal^ t» work wbcrwere fbimeily 
die responsibility of the tribe as a vdiole are now “nobody’s busi- 
ness'' and sufic' hardship. Tlie increase in the number of wage- 
earners nukei it necessary to provide for ricImeM, disablement, etc., 
in the same way as in most o^r countries. 

The iotroducdoD of such a system !n an agrarian country like 
Kenya, vheic dteie is still a &r degree of suQsteoce finning and 
. vital statistics are absent, is certamly no simple matter. But erpeti- 
moita in South America and even in certain British colonies (like 
Ceylon) show chat a stare is posible. The scheme myh t be simple 
at 1^ but should allow for ei^onsion. The most vitu things for it 
to cover are old age pennons, workmai's compensation, health 
services and (for ucbu workers to begin with) unemployment 
iclieC The nujcr contnbutioas to the cost of such ? scheme must 
come fiom eni^oyets and the Govenunent. Certain mxes could be 
letried immediately to build up a social security reserve fund. 

Invesdgacions into the scope of such a scheme should brajn at 
once wim the provision that <it should be introauced within a 
specified time— say, three years. " 

Lahwr L^ahiSon 

The fi'st essential is die unconditional abolitioa of the 
This must be accompanied by die repeal of all those Ordi^ces 
named in this chapter (and many not mendoued) whidi legalise or 
encoui^ raci al disetiminadoa of any kind. Penid sanctions should 
go immediately. They were abdidied in Bridsh India in ipKS, in 
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me Gold Coast in 1931, in Nigeria in 1933. .a Uti they went, in 
1877. What litde legislation exists to protect tne Afriran wo^ 
must be operated, and the heaviest penalties inposed on employers 
who break the law. All legislation should be made readily available 
to the Afncam, preferably in the venacoW. 

New le^sladon J urgently needed along the following Ikes: 

(:) The new and loag-proamed Workmen’s Coapeosatioa 
Ordinance. 

(2) A Factory Ordinance and\ Shops Ordinance lottowing the 
link of the British Factory Act (1937} and Shops Act (1934). 

h) Up-to-date mining laws, vrids strkgem safety r^ulations. 

(4} An Ordinance to prohikt the regular employment of chlldfO! 
below the age of fourteen in non-industrial as well as industrial 
undertakings, with spedal safeguards fer yoong persons of eighteen 
and under employed in such undertakings. 

M An Ordinance to regulate hrdier die employment of women 
— Mequate childbirth provisioa, and equal treatment with mm as 
regards remunerarion and other candirioos of employment. 

(6) An Ordinance to eliminate recruiting by the setting up of 
{tee agendea, controlled by dbe Government, providing medical 
kspeaion. transport, food and shelmr. 

(7) An Ordittmcc to defecte precisely the minununi standanls of 
accommodation vdiete the empk^ is required to prov^ housing, 
and to provide for heavy pcoalries where tl^ standi ate rot 


Retnjdnuinj the Inhoitr Deportnient 

The role of the Labour Department has been anything but a 
progresttve one. If it is m handle is heavy respomibiluies adequately, 
it must change bodi in oudook and in compodtimi. 

Orde Browne, in his cecomnmndatioiis on die ICenya Labour 
Department,^ st^eits die apqxnntment of a Medical Officer, a 
Facmry^pector, a Trade Union Officer, and a Statistical Offi^. 
He en'TOges machinery which will dea' with labour legisladon, 
industrial relations, trade unionism, condliation and arbitration, the 
establishment of labour occhanges, and cbe coutruction of a cost- 
of-living index. 

The establishment of such machinery is certainly desirable. Its 
operadon, however, must be in die interests of the Africans. Three 
measures are essential. An kcreaK in the sue of the inspectorate to 
^ Ode Brews, p. 87. 
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ensure that employers do not break the law, this increase to he 
cBfected by the emjJoyment of trained Afiicam. The estahlishmrat 
of industiM courts, providing adequate A&ican cepresentadon, 
in arbitration cases. And the spediest provision for the trainii^ of 
A&icans for responsible poadoos in the labour Department. 

Buildmg Ae Trade Union Movement 

Kenya urgendy needs a trade unkm movemcDt capable of orgao- 
ising its mmdtuM of workers. Among teachen, cletical worken, 
Government servants, ardsans, agrkulcuial worken and dock 
labourers there is ample evidence of readiness for, trade unioai 
organisation. The trade union movement in this country has a reaL 
responsibilicy in this direcdon. 

Orde Browne in his report made quite dtar what land of c«^- 
isers would be welcome m East Afika: 

“The evoludoQ of leaders from die people can be encouraged and 
an oiganisadon gradually built up which will , be as wekoiM to Ae 
employer as it mU he setviaahle to m uvriker [My italics.--S. A.] . . . 
thou^ progress muse ofnecesdty he slow. ^ 

trade union organisers &om Britain have now been ap> 
pokted to Kenya. If t^ see as their main job the (brmadoB of 
o^ankadmis “welcome to. the eswloyer,’* fhe .trade union movo' . 
ment hbre will bear a la^e share of}emcmdbility for the consequent 
bitterness of the A&icans. In future all suds appointments' of trade 
union organisers should be made in close conjtmcdon with the 
BridshT.U.C* The'posn should be wid^advertised to senuethe 
greatest range of applicadons feun men of experience. 

In Kenya, expaodon oi trade unionism will be dependent on; 

(i) Fre^m to "oigage in sitfh aedvides as the advocacy of 

Oide firoRii, p. 30. 

I See ke impattant reoludoc at (he 7tth Auuiul T.U.C. at Biightou, 1946: , 

f kis CoogTetS bdieni^ di^ the Bniidi Colcoal and MindaCed Tcr- 
ntem reqtnie a tnde uoion iDOveBM&C with du same d^ and privily at 
Bsddi'tnde unioni, iO as'to eusute thacwotldog ccoditiQiu ate saisuaided and 
li^lier'staiidaidbfliviagiecued,teqoatitheGeDaalComiciItog^eia]IpoisibIe ^ 
asaslaiue to Hade unions in diea; cen^ries. 

"CoigteB fiiidiet requam the Genenl Conned to collect and fixvaxd to tb 
World .fedcradfin of Ttade Uoioni mfeanadoa co^die measure of trade<unm 
ofpnisatieQ in tb Metent Sdtidi Cekmal and Mandated Tenitones in order 
diat tb Fedetadon migb'cottBder, in reladco to inkmiation fcom odier 
affilitted eenttei, lb fible problem raised by die ccoBonucally low standard 
peoples evetyvdiete.” 
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ciUQ^ is laws afieccing labour, wotIkr’ jeducadon, sodal services, 
'Ctc./^witliouc Aese bd^ declared unlawdil acdvioes.* 

(2) The fieekig of the A&kaa Railway Staf Union from the 
eoQtiol of the Goetal Manager and its escablidimem as the o^an- 
isadon of all grades of railway wocken. 

M The trdnmgi of m tb priadples, lustory, and 

workng of trade uniomsm— thtoo^ special pounes to be arranged 
in this country by the T.U.C— so dut Kenp will not for ever be 
dependent on advisers 6;oni Britain. 

(4) The’fiumadon of a Kenya Trade Union Congress affiliated 
to ihe 'Votld Ivderacion of Tr^ Unions.* Sach a ^-up would 
enable the Emya A&icMU.!0 establish fraternal relatbns with the 
trade nTiinninH of other African territories and together with diem 
to carry forward the fight for ic^oved living standards for all the 
African peoples. 


1 Cf. Ijkur bt At CtUma, Fsbun Sodety, 2942, p. 9. 

* Avery ifapottzatoepwat calm by die SxecudnCofluniReectrtheW.P.T.U 
at its ia Jiae, 1946, when it dedded w tet up 1 deputmenc to aid die 

trade uni»" movement in the and aandatea coamlts, and to tend a 
commhaon of ib om w die colonial eouBtna in die Pacific and in Africa. 
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EDUCATION 

E ducation b Reaya k k&cced die same spirit o£ 
diswinination hs eve^ other aspeoTO lift in the colony. 
There is a well-developed system of educadon for the European 
cbildreD, ix. the ehildrea of die nding class. For the great majority 
^ Adican children, however, no emational Utilities exist. 

Three Actors have shaped the educational policy of the colony., 
Emt, diere has bm the need to tain a limited number of Africans 
as. dnb and artisans br administntive tasU, public 'works and 
certain non-Govemmental needs. The two dtha &cton have in 
part coodicted with the hist and remain the most important. They 
are the deriie. of the European &nnen fbt a van, i^iant reserve 
of dieap labour, ud the almost hynerical fear that education.would 
equip ‘me A&icans fot independent 

Teb Missoks Aum 

Unol 1911, vdien the first Oicecox of Education was appointed, 
education was almost ecrirclY in the hands of the misoons. The first 
East A-hican misnoa school was opened in 1846 by Knpf and 
Rebmann, two £mous repiesentatives of the Church Misrionaty 
Society. The United Medmdists were not bt behind. Into the 
breach came the Imperial British&st Afiican Company, emUidiing 
'Taw and order.” Once the land was opened up, misrions poured 
in' without queue or plan. The Church of Scotland and the Roman 
Cathode Mul Hill Fathers, Sevenrii Day Adventists and the Holy 
Rollers— in all, some seventeen di&rent;misHonafy bodies pegged 
their claims and set about converring the heathen. In tlie course of 
fheir* woric, th^ established sdiotw where Afiricans could learn 
dieir Catechism and read die Bible. A mission station usnally had a 
central school wfam more advaond teaching was given and from 
which a number of “bush .sebods” nm by inadequately trained 
Afiican teachen was supervised. 

The white, fimiers jeomiog fiom Britaia;or South Afiia) wanted 
some better system of education fi» their diildim, who became die 
direct responsibility of the Kenya Government. these children, 

education was put on a profesrional footing, with qualified teachers 
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Uid soitable school hoildings. Thc'aim, dow achieved, was that dl 
■white diilireD should be able to get edgatiea to univaaty 
standard widua Kenya iael£ 

No such aim imbued- Aincan educadon. It is now lamely vdiere 
it was in th; early pact of the caicuiy: in the hands of the misskm- 
acies, whose dsief aim k convemon, ^oae educational trankg is 
ofta defective, and whose activities at all times have been hamp^ 
dirot^ funds. Thus the missions remain entrenched as the 
chief agents in A&can education, ensuring that the vast majority 
of Amw trill.never be educat^ that mose who are vrill Icam 
hide, and that the greatest puns will be taken to protect ■daem 
agaiflitt '’dangerous ideas.’* 

In order to secure the artisans diey regutttd, the Government 
nude an early attempt to make ^ants to mission sdiools dependent 
on their gxviiig training in the use of tools, but later opened a school 
of its own (at Machakos) fbc'thts purpose. Subteqnendy, mainly 
under pressure firom Africans, ^ Government dso opened a 
nember of primary schools of its own. 

Thb System oe CtMiaoi. 

The “boa" of Kenya's eduorion system is dte Director of 
Education. His decisions on curriculiun, du$ opening and closing of 
schools and the aHocation of £nxds are finaL However, as the 
letders have always misted that so o£dal can dispense wkh their 
advice, they were appointed in strength to the Advisory Committee 
on Native Education set up in 1923. This body contained mistion- 
aries and officials, but so African. 'When in 1931 a new body— the 
Advisory Council on African Education' — ^vas created setders 
were again appointed, though no African was made a member until 
193A Within the Legislative Couiuil also great pressure is often 
exerted by the unofit^ on the Director of Education, aimed at 
lestiictu^ educational facilities fisc Africans to the, minimum. 

More important, from the African point of view, are the District 
Eduation Boards. The Govenunoit had already giy^ Local 
Native Coundb limited tepreseotadoo cn the fbrerunnen of the 
Board— the School Area Committees. The object had been to 
encour^ Local Native Councils v> give more frnancial help to 
bothmissioti and Government schoob. These Councils prior to 1934. 
had powers to alloam their funds V) schools of their own choke, 

' Adrisoty Coonab oa BoMpeaa, az^ Arab Bdocatioo were set op at 
the same time. 
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aud showed a perverse iocliiuttOQ to maJce grants to independent 
schoob run by' Africans. The Gosrernment tlic.settlers} found 
the political implicationsiof thb incoloable, and the District Boards 
were set m in 1934 to make sudt “lieaue'* impossible. All education 
grants, whether fr^ public fimds oc from Local Native Councib, 
must be allocated thiot^ the Board, dma ensuring that no Coundi 
subddises an;^ school of whkh die bureaucracy ^approves. Each 
Board is composed of six Africans nominated by the local Native 
Conndl, four persons nominated by school managers, and an 
umpedfred number of Govenurm offiaab; Real power is in the 
handt of that hard-worked, ubiquitous offidal, the District Com- 
missioner, who acts as chairman. African resentment is all die greater 
in that the Local Native Cotmdl ^elf an undemocntic b^) 
someomes nominates the wrong land of rniesentadves. Ine^ 
following excerpt from a letter in Mwalimu African paper) 
reflects the feeling o£many educamd Africans; 

“Ss,— The progress of our country dcpaids on educated 
leaders. . . . The District £ducatioD<B6ards which'ate A bodies 
responsible to a large measure, fnr African schoob in Kenya seem 
to be contented widi the present educational progress. Thai b the 
result of having illiterate representatives on these bodies. Most of 
. die memben attend the meetings fr>r the purposes ofheaiing what 
their D.C. vdll tell diem, inst^ of th^ thems^ves discusme 
diese aflairs independendy in order to £na out what b wrong and 
stater it."^ 

The “indmadent” school movement' whidi began among the 
Kikuyu b ofsigniflcaace. In 1930 die Church of Scotland Mision 
in Eitniyu attempted to impose educational sanctbns on all Africans 
who suDJCtibed to the tdbm practices of frmale drcnmcbioiL The 
Kikuyu forthwith demanded secular schoob run either by Africans 
or the Goveruffloit. Three Local Native Councib voted /20,ooo 
for the establishment of such schoob, and 'die Africans ol^, to 
provide for dieir full maintenance as wdl as the capital cost. The 
reply of the Govemment was to put all its wei^t behind the 
missions.* 

hi retaliadoD, the Kikuyu set about establishing schoob independ- 
ent of both Government and masious. The wrath of authority was 
*Bebtuaty2otb.i!M6. 

■ "Thenussuns,',’ states lb I9]t Nitive Agmn Seport, "recovered mudi of dieir 
lost ground. They were mach helped I7 Govenuumt pnaumg a p^icy of 
develt^ang eduaoon throogli thoiL 
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great. l,ocal Nadve Coundls ymc prevaited'iiy the District Boards 
oom nuldng direct grants to these sdioois. losp^n were htntiedly 
sent round'tb schot^ and many were declared uosatis&ctoty. Some 
schoolslwere closed down by order of the Director of Education. 

Restticied in funds and the ca^ of mudi abuse, the independent 
schoob neverthdess nude seudy progress. 'By i935.fbtcy>4hree 
schoob had been established!' hi 1936 the number’ of put^ was 
6,000, tiwg to 7,223 in 1937. To-day there are more than a nundted 
of diese schools, maintai^ by die communiiy.and avetag^g 200 
pupib each. Tbere ate two la^er **nio(y’ schools,.of wmch Mr. 
Mathu's has some 500 pupib. 

Ivetywhere ebe the oppondmi to nmsioD sdioob was arercome. 
But beause in almost every ctdony dhe.imperi^ts have chosen the 
missions as fh^’f iostciunent agamti; mdependent dimVing by the 
subject peo^es, the Kikuyu 'rinibpendent'’ schoob movement 
represented m more than a tempiKary revolt against the, teaching 
ofapardcnlar mbdon. It.was lUndnurk in Ahii^ advance. 

\ 

What Rind of Educaucn? 


For Europeans, school eduadon in Kenya is comprehemive. of 
good standards and expexmve. b is compubory fcf all dnldien 
between 'the ^ of seven and hftecn. Post-s(diool training is 
provided by Government dj^iartments, die Egerton School 
Anriculture.and in oveneas or Smith African universities by means 
ofscholarslups. ' 

Indko educatioa has now leached’tbe stage of compubory 
eduadon for all Inhan boys<iegdent in the towns. 

Abican eduadon b another tale, hadequately inspected mission 
schoob, in many of. which scandanis are too poor to^qualify for a 
grant, form the basis of the Adkan school system. To these must he 

of A&can demands for, secular educadou) anl^the independent 
schoob described above. So poor is die ptevidon that no more dun 
18 pn cent, of all Afiican children of school age'tecdve any edua- 
don whatsoever, while no mote dun 0*03 per cent, fin 1943) reach 
even a junior seconda^ standard.* 

'Ihe distribution ot pupib amo?^ the different types of schoob 
can be seen dom the fblbwii^ table: 


* In 1943, only 134,185 Afiican ddldra out of an esdnuted ubool-age popula- 

tion of 718,000 were tecetving any oducadoo. See K,L.C., May rit^ 194$. 
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Tfap. table siioiys that ibe vast .majonty of childscQ ^ eduanon 
'^f die' most cudiniaitary Hod. Aeteodaoce at tbe su^emouazy 
? iohoc^ by no means giumutets ^yen literacy. Evm the elementary 
( schools 'are often io tab»rn up with culdvatiQg small vegetable dots 
' or doing simple hajidicrafa wt the duldrea emerge front qipm 
‘ at die cod pli five-year course may be'barely htecate and equal tp 
' about the second year of a junier ebnentary sdiool ia Britain. Sub- 
demflp t ary aid uemontary schools accounted for 9$'J per ^t. 
of childcen recdving cducadon ta 1939 and 97-2 pet cent, in 1945. 
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'While there has 'hepn an increa» in die number of children 
tecdvii^ tducatipa, thece has been aniabkdute’detprhvation in the 
qunbty-pfthe educatioiL 

^ The proportion who get any £ofm of higher educadon is ia- 
jlmfr iimal. The secondary schools absorb only some two hundred 
pupils a year. Two of tne four secondary soioob' go no further 
'thm the second' year pf a Stiosh sectmdaiy conise, WQil? the other 
Ctyo go up to Cambridge School Certificate.- Some of those who 
comdetei the secondary course go on to Makerere CoU^ in 
Uganda fbi a course in teaching, or veterinary scunce.* A persistent 

^ Two »f them ace Cadulic and two Pmttstaiu. 

> Hut 00 EfOfi Afiicani ace, iatettiled to beceqie jfie boldets of tlie East 
Afriran Diploma ofMctfcme b diown by dm aqnni to a question asked in the 
Houseef CoBunoDS, Mjqr i5di,-i94d: 

Celenj Het^i!fDip:Mei;«fE./^iiu SaipUtiitrapiHg 
Tangan^ 5 4 

U^da Si $7 

iKoiyi 0 0 
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few may beg or borrow the mooey to take toem to Fort Hare 
Univei^ ia Souda ^(ne&. UtdeCo^'cmment proanuon is made for 
Afrians who wi$h to stody ia Britain, although Europeans and 
Tndiagg are given bursaries for dus purpose. 

A type of training cynically call^ “vocational” and shaijdy 
-llividecl from ordinary wucatioa is given by some Government 
departments, the railway adminisaation and the Nativd Uidustrial 
Training Depot. 'Hut given by Government departments has the 
worst ^tures of our apprenticesKip system, wfam lads are made 
into errand and teapboys without learning the trade. 

The Native Industrial Tramii^ Dg>ot‘ was set up by the Govern- 
ment in 1924 with tlie idea of dtspiacing Indian artuans. Its chief 
use, however, appears' to have been the provision of a free labour 
force. The boys were employee mainly, not in getting a grip on 
their tradd, but in work toe outside concerns, b 1937, “the orna- 
mental ironwork frsr the new boarding block of the Go^'emment 
Boys’ School, Nairobi, was again entrusted to the Depot ... All 
mason apprentices not out in btnlding gangs were employed in 
tebmlding tbe Veterinary Laboratory at Kabete. . . Between 
4927 and 1937, tbe Depot erected buildings to the tune of ;{)iaS,ooo 
a^ carried out ;^2j,ooo work in the WMkshops. “The total M«iDg 
to Government departments and misHon senoou appears to represent 
apptommattly half the annual cost of die runiuDg cxpaucs of the 
Depot.”* 

Trained only to work in gangs under close supervision, it is not 
sutpiising that many of the boys £u2ed to get jobs on Snishing their 
training. 


Where joss Ir Lead? 

'What if you were one ofthehicky Africans completing a primary 
school course? Befixe 1939, the r^oitunities for satisfying employ- 
ment were drastically limited. For ^ “better-paid” job there was 
frerce compeddon. You might remain unemployed or perhaps 
become a teacher for want ot anydnng better. 

Once the demand for a smaE num^ of eJerks and other sub- 
ordinate clerical assistants is sadffred, the Government seeb to turn 
eduated Africans back to the reserves, hi 1937 die EdueoHon Depart- 
ment Report stated that "while every endeavour is being made by die 
Department to stress the importance of manual work ... it is. 

1 Takui over by the nulhaty, 1940-;. * £AtttfuR Dep^Mnir Report, ifyj. 
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mevitable, or at iea$t it seexns $0, tlia t tfaicre ^uld be a large number 
of jpupilsi espedaliy dioK have done temonahly well in the' 
(cbool eommadons, who find it difficult or unattractive to go back 
to their homes to try to get a living the soil or by practising 
one of the handicrafe (hey have lamt. A &ic piopoitiQn of diose 
boys at present get placed in Govenunent'potts or take up nulling 
work, but it is to be regretted that the number, of anemployed boys 
who can read and wzite and who have a &ir knowledge of both 
English and Swahili is rapidly mcreanng. Thw consider mey have a. 
grievance against Goveromeat, especially when, after passing the 
Primary Scho<d|£xaminatuo, ^ply % post and are told 
'with regret* that there is ho vacancy.'*^ 

In a crisis even the fitw who ate trained in the stmdary schools 
cannot find jobs. 

The Principal of the Alliance i-figb Sdsool stated in 1932 : “largely 
owing to. die depresdon, it is burning increasmgly difficult to 
obtain employment (or pupils yffio leave the schocu at die end of 
each year. ... ft would seem as if die value of Afticans in posts of 
responsibility were not suffidendy realised by die- conunerdal and 
other communities."* The lack of lemunerative employment is 
especially glaring in the case of the Makerere trained students. 
aW six yew’ study, t^ are lodty if diey ^ jobs as veterinary 
assistants, Civil Senvts, ex^ at as much as a week. 

ExnNcrnntE 

For every shilling spent by tfaer Government on an Afiican diild 
at school k 194s, 150 were spent on his European counterpart., 
Discriminario” ag^t dx Aftioiu has grown, not lessened, since 
the 1930’s. 

A & more startling contrast is ^ovided by a comparison of 
openditurc per head on cluldxen of sduwl a^r. The figure fin 
European, cluldren remains' at £75 6 sk. per («nee there b 
com^ory educadon], but ezfwnditure per head on Aftican 
chiltra is reduced to 3.07 sh., or 500 rimes less! Yet these figures 
underestimats the discrimkarion. Items of expenditure are to be 
(bond tucked away under other dian edumrinn beads, drawn ftom 
iimds made available by Coknriai loans and under the CoWial 
iDcvelopmenc and 'Welfim Act Between 1930 aodj^spsS m^eoditure 
on sdiool buildings, fuznicuie and apparatus fix>m Colonial Revenue 

1 Aid, 1937. *iUd, 193k 
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Tabu ip 

Cattmml Ei^enJitun on Eorapean and Afiian Eiut^on 


B/i^an Tduenkii ^rican Eiueatien 

Cov^igoent No. if Expetiii- Gtvm- No. if' Expeilih 

ExpeadiOm pi^ilsiH am err not ex- ptuils m tmptthtad 

M ichooli had if paiUlm ati sthoob of school^ 

chSim (Mfdm 

I Is. I I Is. I 

193^ tfiBU iiUp T $ 80,721 100,730 0 

1945* Ijl, 3 l 5 * 2,00^ 75 6 0 116 ^ 8 * 218,568 to I 


AOjl rn Vnial Loan Fua^ totals Euiopeans and 

,£22,817 ^ A&icaiu> to die perioil i93Sh46ibe difTermct increased 
ndier than dimiiiuliied, as die fellowing table shews; 


Tim 90 

BxfoJiiuK M Sshoel Efiipmtiu and Stom, Sifdfs, aitUtiMm eoi Irnproveamt 
Jim ifJt-lf iiidmivt 
{All figavs fim Sutasshe Plirndd Jbperts) 



Eimpea 


Afikm 



£ s. 

its. 

£ *• 

cts. 

WP 1 

. 13,074 

98 

8,296 10 

8S 

1940 • 

. 11,78s S 

89 

7je5 7 

84 

1941 

. 14 J 28 IS 

98 

6,81} 12 

04 

1942 

. 21,034 17 

67 

6,801 8 

98 

1943 

• 31.733 9 

Si 

8496 0 

02 

1944 

• 41489 4 

79 

W 440 1 

21 

{ Thtfyim fir AtfiUowitg two ytors are tw ojkial tstimm.) 


1945 

• S 3 J 8 S 0 

0 

13,180 0 

D 

1946 . 

. 58,000 Q 

_* 

18,385 0 

0 

• • 

• £241.832 » 

82 

£72.518 0 

94 


^ 1936 figures fiom Hailey, TiUe XL 

I Expeiidituie figoies from 1945 £itiiiutei luula besdug; £ducatioa Pepan- 
aunt. * 

a Estimated aependiture (official). a'Apptoxmute figuK. 

s Fignies fiom luccesuve Edueaibti Departnat EeperK 
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Wjiy is Europe^ education so compuatively expensive? Mainly 
’^Tccause the settler; (suppotjed by the Government) are deterouned 
cp (or their children the best eduatiea the colony can a&cd, 
ana are do less determined that A&ican children shall have as little 
education as possible. 

It is sometiines a^ued that the heavy o^endltiire on European 
education is justified by the steady dse in revenue fiom lees. This 
claim is disproved by the 1940-6 ^tiresi 



Tabu ai 


Year 

Eutepm eepeadiOtit bp 
EftueaHai DepartnotP 

Hetmiie Jrm fitsf 


£ i. to. 

£ 1 . CO. 

1940 

S 0 . 5 M re 77 

17 .S 37 7 46 

1941 

Sifiii 7 

a2,<a8 10 16 

I 94 i 

• e7.0i8 II 45 

ad, 949 8 15 

1943 

88.547 IJ ad 

39,119 la 47 

1944 

1 I 7 . 44 J re 3a 

49.737 a 9 

I 94 S 

t5f.U5 (enmate) r 

53,000 («»nciiniiwl 


eidmate) 

1946 . 

. 159439 (estifiuce) 

d^ooe (esiiiiutc) 


Most of what die Government spasds on Afiican education goes 
in gtants-in-aid>to the oissiom. b 1933 ^ aaounted fiv 
or 55 pet cent, of the total spent an AEican education. By 1944 it 
accounted for /57i248, or 65 pec cent Passages home both of 
missionariies ano^Govenunent' teachen is anodier heavy charge on 
the already mea^ allocadoa. 

There ,H a widespread belief diat A&ican educatbn is financad 
mtu^y 6 y ^vemment and missioiu. T&s is not so. l£e ^Ttanaal 
burden is being increasiogly dirust on to the Africans themsdves. 

Fee-paying was iniioducw m 1925, when mission fgnds were low. 
Bees from Africans pactly meet expenditure both in Govemmait 
md missbn schools, fr should not be overlooked either that mission 
funds are largdy mawittmcd by African congregations and that the 
x>ntrihution from overseas has pn^ressivdy dininlf- 

Most inmor^ is the concribudon made by the Local Native 
Coimdls tnrough tax levies a d di ponal to Government gyrinw 
t^ot only do they conttibyte the capital cost of^uildine most 
oovemment and m^y w««inn sdiow and schoUeships to 

1 Financial StatemoiB: Head, Edocaocoi DepaitnuDl and i94Sl6 EsiiiiiatB. 

1 Financial StatemoiB and I94jyd fiaomates liead, Reraiy. 
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pup& attctnHwg the secondary schools, hut hy 1943 they were made 
Vihtaeompleujituauialreiponsiblhiy^fl tlementaryani day primary 
xhaok in ^ir areas. We dve here thd^tfe-w p^on, together 
tvidi the estiiiiatcd expeomtiire on cducatioii for 1945-6: 


Tasis n 


Ixa! Neivt CaUHdl Expoiiitm on Ehcatien 


Yta 

ExftnMtut Oft 

Told Bcpn^tOtre 

Ptntnb^ of total 


tiuttdoa 


apen^tt 


1 

1 


igjo 

7J4B 

4C.978 

iS-6 

igjt 

17,000 

6M97 

2745 

1932 

17,6 m 

74.315 

13-7 

IMS 

10,447 

53.140 

197 

IM4 

ai.7a8 

77.806 

292 

1035 

11435 

73,3M 

17 a 


13,817 

itA^ 

170 

IM7 

15,999 

98,087 

163 

igjs 

18,01* 

ica.934 

175 

W5^ 

4Maa 




IlfiOO 




The e&thuaasm of the A&ican &r education is unlimited. All ouc 
evidence shows his williagness 10 make great efibits to secure it 
^ut owing to the finandal burden tncteasindy passed on to the 
Local Native Councils the finances of the latter have become danger- 
ondy strained. 

In 1937 it had been pointed ont that in Nyanza “the present 
demands for eduaoon already exceed the money avaOable and . . . 
there are scarpely any reserves in hand.“* In 19^ the position has 
become impossible. . . Local Nadve Council finances this yean 
have deteriorated still further. . . . T^ h w been peremptorily 
ordered to undertake no fiisther educational d^opment in 1946.“* 
Unassisted by Government grants, the Local Na^ Councils 
have often beai compelled to raise the rates of the ah^ady overtaxed 
Afiican populace, whoM poverty soon sets a limit to this process. 
The irsidt has been to create the worst crifis so fir in the strug^ of 
the Afiipan for educatioa. 

A Acting DiRCtor of Bducauen, KX.C, Novanher 28th, 1945. 

* NatiPe ^dn Jl/jwt, 

* Archdeacon Bee^, KX.C., November atitb, IMS. 
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Loodnc to ire Pdtubb 

The Afiicaiis need eduodon as a wnpon m thck single (or 
independeoce. They need ic-coovercome the povercy atid back^s^- 
ceu ofthdt cotmtiy. Children and parens a^^ust share acdvdy 
m a great mass education movement create a literate population 
and pat culture and new Ailh within die grasp of all. 

A^y useful proposals for carrying out a mass education pro 
gramme have been outlined in a recent Colonial Office Report^ 
But it is now plain that the Kenya Government does not mtend to 
plan, stffi leu implement such a tna« education, programme. This 
opposition is an, obstacle which must be cleared away by the firm 
leadership of the Labour Govemmsit at home. £vai so, no plan, 
«an Sliced if die A&icans diems^ves ate not slowed to exccdss 
T^dpowet , in carrying is thiou^ 

Tm following proposals concern chiefly die school sy e tem , bnti 
some points on adult education have been added. 

The general and tniTiitniifn aim of thete. proposals is— tnitvnn/ 
literacy dl^m^jteen yeAts, hu hy This is no arbitrary period, 
but is.based on die practical experience of mw literacy campaigns, 
among die flirmetly backward npublies of die. Soviet Uniqjv'.The 
Afiic^ are hungry for literacy. Th^ will not regard, fifteen yean 
as too short a pe^ in. which to achieve it. 


The Sceool Ststbu 

A Government school system subject to democratic local control 
by Africans mvat he established. Hie old Distnet Boards must give 
way to Bducadon JCommit^ appointed by African District 
Councils.* In this way the iniubtive of die people will be harnessed, 


^Col. 166, 1944. Uls aims of maa. education set out in the Colonial Office 
t^oitaie: 

' “i. ibewideezteiHonoficliooliag&rchildmiiWididiegoalofuiuTatul 
school^ widiin a measnitble tune. 

“3. Tw^rcadofittencyaRwagaduiibieBeiherwidiswideipceaddenlop* 
tnmt of litetatiue aad,llbruio, widiout wbkk there is little hope of adcii^ 
liteiacypafflaneot 

“3. loe planning of maedueatiotL as a DOTement of de community itsdf| 
urdviig the acnvEsuppoiiefthe local conmunicyfioffl die stuL 
“4. The efiecUve co-oidinadoo of'wel&c plau’and’nus edneadon pans.* 
M (hey finn a comprehensive and l^lancd whole.’' 
a Seviet L^k Off tb Ccfpnies, Bans, p. aop. 

> For proposed local govetninpit souenne, se pp. aoi-a. 
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the planning of targets and methods will hecome possihle. Where 
in a population of nearly 4 millions hardly more man 100,000 are 
Protestants and £rwer Catholics^ diere is no jnstifiation for running 
education on denotnin^onal lines. 

main steps should he seen as follows: 

(4) All schools serring local needs to be cctntrolled by Afiican 
Dispia Councils, under superrimn of the Department of Education. 

(h) Councils to be given Government grants adequate to allow 
th^ to martuain and expand education^ services without imri 


posing further hea.vy butdm cm that ratepayen. Such grants to 
indude, of coune, those now paid to misnoDS. 

(c) All rau'h^ CMining and secondary schools to be taken out' 
of the hands of die missiom and, at this stage, controlled by die 
Department of Eduadoo. 

The main ^non, as the A^icans wdl recognise, is not, however, 
the future of a f!nv mission schoeds, but a great eicpansion in the 
total mmher of schools. 

Elementary and primary edim^on should be extended in two 
stages. The £nt and immediate stage it to introduce dee, compnlso^ 
education for children betwsra seven and twelve yean of age in 
towns such as Nairobi, Mombasa, Nakum and Kistunu.* The 
second 8ta«, to be teached within ten years, is dee compulsory 
edueadou for all children in Kenya within that' age-group. Up to 
the moiRcat primary schools have been la^y of an expensive 
boarding-school ty^ because die missioiuries dlt the need to bring 
the chUdrcB out of range of tribal and doiily influeoces. A swis 
expansion such as we visualise means dial day primary scbooii 
must predominate. 

We should not forget the children Isving on European dims. The 
District Councils of the settled areas must provide Polities at least 
equal to those given by the AEkan District Councils. 

For h^;her Mucation, certain measures axe urgmt. In 1945 only 
226 students (two of them mch) woe anending^ four secondary 
schoob in Kenya. The nun^ of these schools should he inc re as ed 
threefold within the next'five years and be able to take in not less 
dun TOO students a year, A substantial number of bursaries should 
be made available at once to Afei-gni for study in overseas univer> 
sides.* The third measure is die immadiate constnicdon of a central 


1 Sec CimmiowH fin Higlier EJuatien k Eifil A/rica, CoL 14a, ro}?. ^ 

* See speech by Mr. Muhu, KX.C, JuuBry'itth, 1944 on tiffi pout 

* MakeRie Coll^ in Ugioda has not yet reached uuvemty ttanu. 
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polyttclmic oSiing advanced technica] and sdenti6c graining, 
wMii would hdp to provide, among other things, the stalled 
penosnel for Govemmeot and nmnidpal departments. 

It will not be enoi^ to boild more sebe^. 'Hie whole spirit 
and content of the education given must be drastically dianged. To 
teadi the Catechism, Pngtith geography and the tridts of^British 
^ monarchs, as has been the pragte^ is not good enough. Hie present 
English School CertiEcate coarse has not proved satis&ctory even 
in m country. It has been a fmtasde imposition on AEican ddldren. 

The achievements of world dvffisadon must be approached Eom 
the realities and probleim of Kenya. The presmt narrow view of 
vocational ttaining must be swept away. Such training must be an 
kitegtal part of a new and balanod school curriculum which aim* 
at giving an aH-rotmd cducatimi and fitting the pupils to cheese 
what part they will play in the life of their country. New textbooks 
will be needed. The active cooperation of Afiican diould 
he sought in die pie^tion ot these boob. This it work which 
must be speedily car^ out if,die rest of the prognahae is not to 
be delayed. 

The question of the lat^ge to be used m educational instruction 
assumes importaooe in Kenya. Et^usc of the undeveloped statc'of 
the vemacular tongues and the lack of boob in the vernacular, only 
the first stam of' education can be taught in the child’s own lan> 
guage. Higher education can only be 1^ if he knows a European 
hnguage. History has determined diat this second laoiguage most be 
English. Egged on by bigoted sutlers who see th^ acquirement of 
English by w Afikans as a presumption of equality, the authoritie 
have, however, attempted to gfve Swahili a place of unwarranted 
importance in the eduadonal sysmm. 

Swahili is spoken with Sdlitv tmly by the mixed community of 
Mombasa and by tradisrs, thoughh hu now gained greater currency, 
and has been found us^ as a means of communicarion between 
people of difierent tribes, k is spoken (very badly) by European 
scttlus when giving orden to tnsr emplo'yecs, aw therefore 
become the "master and servant” language. Thou^ allied to the 
Bantu languages, it is quite, incomprehensible to tribe who belong 
to other language groups, such as the Luo and the MasaL The 
imporicion of this so-called lin^a Jhm on the schoolchild results 
in an intolerable amount of unnecessary work. He must learn his 
first lessons in his mother tongue, learn a difierent tongue (Swahili) 
in order to master the next stage, and leant yet another foreign 

K 
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toi^ue (English} in order to comidete his education. It should he 
notM, too, that while the use ot SwabSi has been officially en- 
couraged, neither die Orduianoes nor the Legisktlve Council 
Debate are translated into i^ and diat the number of boob av^ble 
in the language (mainly written under missionary auspices) is scanty. 
The only sane policy to pursue m dte schools is th^ of giving as much, 
early instruction as possible in (he vernacular, introducing En^lisk 
fot the more advanced stages. 

No expanstoii of schom education, is possible without a large 
increase in the number of teachers. Tliere are about 3,000 certificate 
African teachers in Kenya to-day.i if the whole of the esdmated 
school population is to be educated in, say, classes of forty, nine 
times as many (18.000) will be need^. Ihe Kenya Education 
Department bu dways tended to s^ wistfiilly after European sta6f, 
wmcb it can neither reauit nor a^rd. It must he recognised that 
the only teal solution lies' in the recruitment and training of Aftican 
teachers. To do this successfiilly, a new approach must he made to 
pay and training Polities. For many years domestic servants were 
paid more than teachers in the lower-grade schools. So poor were 
the terms of service that men became teasers only when there was 
nothing better. During the vnx teachers flocked into the armed, 
force, attracted by the much higher rates of pay. 

The Advisory Council on A&ican Education recently proposed 
new monthly salary scales* which were first rejected by ^ Govern- 
ment, who then compromised with bad grace, in view of an im- 
pending teachen strike. These new scales represent an improvemenc 
in the initial salary, but die inaements and masdmums are reduced, 
while a long period of service and tire approval of tire headmastei 
will be teqi^ before the maxiinum can be reached. 

Even so, the starting rate ft» dementaiy teachen is' Scaicriy 

^ There ate 4,799 twcfacn in employaieiit in GorasBiait, mlmta.'y-akled 
(missan) and imai'jwt sdhoob. Of onlj' 3,094 cotifiated. The numba 
of cotificated ^wli£ed s> teach in primary schooli it only rio. Makerere 

trained teachers ntunba only thirty^sro, the rest are elem^ffy and lower 
primary teadien. In 194$, 34S tionentary, 174 lower primary, ^ty^ primary 
and aix Makerere teachffl were ondogoffig tniaing. KJ«C., Septemhtf 3jdi, 
>94i 

T 

* Skimttiy Teethes: 40 ib. by 3/$o to $0 tit. hy ] ib. to 90 sh.. 

Loim ^ory Tstdwrs; jjm.C72/joto6oih.by3di.to90sLby5sh.to 
120 sh. 

Mfuiy T«cher« 7S sL by 3 lb. to potii. by s ah. to 120 ih. hy 7/50 to 150 di. 

Bsfort ef Uma CemUttt en Esthnettsfit tjii. 
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eoough for subsbtcBM, let alone enough to maintain a &m|[y and 
hay essential boob and papers. The minunum staidng rate should 
be 60 sh. a month, ^ich rapid increments to at least 120 sh; in the 
case ofeleiaentaiy teachers and CDtrespondingly h%her maTim uTm 
for other grades. 

A successful recruitmeat camMign ^ be useless if there is a- 
botdeneck in training. In the of Kenp there ate no more 
than twdve teache^trainiog schools: six (at elementary teachers, 
five for lower primary teachers, and one for pnmaiy triers. All 
are controlled by missions. 

These sdiools must be taken oat of die hands of the mi«iflns and 
become the nadeus of a more oiensivc Government mcem of 
teacher, truniflg. The la^ within die next five years mould be 
the training of ui 4,000 teadiers. Splendid material 

be found among the ex-Askari and other secdons of the people if 
die right appeal is made. 

AiuU Eiucatkin 

We have already sicadoned'die Colonial OfGce ilepori m M<as 
Eha&M in Ajnm Society. The fiamework of a mass edition 
experiment as envisaged in ih>s Report is a commtmity with a 
parficnlar problem to overcome siuh u soil crodoo, oc a high 
infutilc mortality rate. The campaign , fiir universal literacy or 
improvenent in living conditions would be centred round this 
problem, which would act as a stimulus to learn. In this way die 
community would fed that learning was of direct use to it Local 
pride wotud be built up by enrouiagement of what was best in 
local-tiadidoas of song, oantt, etc. 

Directing the campaigns wookl be specially appointed Mass 
fiducation.Officen, wm would in dose cooperation mdi the 
District Commissionen. Work among the people would be carried 
out by teams of cxperts-^iealth visitois, agricultural advisers, etc.— 
working under the Mass Educadqn Ofiicer. Co-opeiating w<th the 
official team would be local otganisations and individuu sen^ 
in a voluntary capadty. f 

Mass educadon, would be devdoped primarily through JiteratHte 
rnadr available in libraries and by ^ Press. Other mediums would 
he onployed where suitable-such as broadcasdng, fiJnis, posters 
and embidons, music,- dancing, the dtama, painting and pncticail 
demoostiation. 

There is no doubt that, given a vigorous application of these 
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proposals Co Kenya, universal literacy (and muds more) could be 
attained in fifteen years. The warning is necessary, however, that 
htecacy must be the_^rst dmof mass education. It is literacy which 
will light the way to better health ttandatds, to all economic, social 
and political ad^ce. Any attempt to substitute fiir it wd&e 
schemes , hatidirraft dtcks aod dneiuas will be an evasion of the 
teal issue. 

A Tnaw education campaig n in Kenya will have many willing 
allies among the Afiicaos. The schoolchildien can help. The ex- 
AAari i and the can help. Organisadons such as the Kenya 
A&ica Union must be given an imporant part to play in tu 
campaign. In ea<h area ^ Bduc^uion Comndnee of die Afiican' 
District Council muse guide and owirdinate. 

Two pomts in particular retpiire special eni^ds; printed 
materials and the de^opment of the vemacular languages. 

A mass attack on iOireracy o^s a steady supply of reading 
material m the vernaculars and in Bn^isL Books in lng 1 «h have 
not been easy to get in Kenya, vtMe books in the vemacula'' (apart 
from mission tracts] are virtually nos-ejostent. A number of news- 
|)apen in local languages have now heen started by Afiicans, but 
m genea' the “nw maietiab" for a mass cdoation campaign are 
not at hand. Nor will they ever be if the Kenya Government it 
permitted to carry out ia'present nmm-wall tactics. 

Ac the end of 1944* Archdeacon Beecher asked the Government 
whether it was aware that at least 750.000 books— 250,000 from local 
sources— were reouired for the existing litente population and to 
meec the nee^ of a mass liter^ campaign. He asked 'also if the 
Government would take up widv tht Coloiual Office the quesden 
of publishing priozicy for books derigned ibr Africans. The Govern- 
ment spokeman replied that it knew nothing about the first point, 
and that the dme was not opportune for dealing with the second. 

> Theit e^emee to read and inidy was 10 gnat diat a cbtplais widi dn lait 
Afiicaa Forces wrote: 

“You would be amazed ac the tale of iitonture among East African toldien. 
It beau any^g 1 have ever seen in the viU^ea. I simply cannot kem pace 
du <lpn»n3. 'Wboi work it over a walk round the camps would snow 
giovpi^of African. , heie and there, teaihng, angii^ and seme studying, the 
place Itueted vndi books. It is the frnea atia>mura] uidveni^ I have yet seen 
in Africa.” 

Quoted by Maigatet Wreog in article^ “Africa Affinn,” in OwrsMS Biueation, 
July, 1944- 

> K.LC., Novemhs i^di, 1944. 
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Four steps must be taken immediately. First, printing Polities 
must be ei^anded within Xenys £:»- printing boob in those venuru- 
lars whidi possess orthography. Set^idly, the assistance of educated 
Ahncarn must be sought in wiidng boob and translating English 
boob into the venaa^. Thirdly, vast numbeis of boob of every 
kind must be imported &om Britain. Fouithly, a numl^ of Afiicans 
must be sent to Brit^ for a linginstic training in the School of 
Oriental and African Languages, so that they may go back to Kenya 
with a sdcDdfic knowledge the local languages and the ability to 
enrich and develop them. 

In this dupter an owline of the present system of cduation in 
Kenya has^ been given and propos^ made for transfbrniing it. 
But there are lessons to be learn: from outside Kenya. In both China 
and die U.S.S.II. mass education owes its success to its integration 
in a rising tide ofnatbrulism and democracy. So must it in Africa. 

“Ic this diMip n g world, Africans, adult and duldren, must 
learn on the one^d to use .dm new inscTuinents of the West . . . 
and on the ocher Africans must learn to pteseeve their unity 
and prepare for a new African natbnhood and a new African 
demoaacy. . . 

s Article endtied, “An Afncan writes oir Needs of Adult Sduatko,'' based oo 
pamphlet of the Nigemn Union ofTetchen, Ctieifial Rtpiea, Febmity, 
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National Income 

C OLONIAL rule mcam .the temoo of a country’s economy, 
a thwarting of the devdopment of is nadve ^ples. Tb 
natioiul income estimates which follow (the fine to he made for 
Kenya) g^ve a '*lmd’s<ye” view of Kenya’s economic stiuctue 
and show the magnitude ofthis duoxtion. 

These estimates, ofiered as ap^ozimations, are, derived mainly 
fo)m official data. There are difficulties ildiereat in cocsouctitig suen 
estimates for' a country vdie^e suhsistence inning is still wide- 
spread, quite apart foom the inadequacy of Kenya’s statistics. “The 
colonial national income estimator has thus not only a difietent 
approach tiom chat of his coUe^ues in the United Kingdom or the 
United Sates. He gets a direct resuk Ihe construction of 
national income aUes for colonial tenitoiies must ofien be no more 
than an attempt to esablish the order of magnitude attributable to 
each income ^up, industry, or item of en^^tute in the natumal 
total Most (tithe individuti figures have little or no intmme ^loe 
h^use the infomution. is altc^cthet too scanty fix dose estimates. 
Tliey are, however, essential demoiB in die picture of die economy, 
particularly of the more backward cobnies, suggested by all avau- 
ahle evidence.”^ 

The year 1930 has been chosa as the most recent date for which 
a census of Afiican agriedtute essts. While the national income has 
greatly inaeased and has possibly trebled since 1930, the relative 
position of the African has, if auy^g, deteriorated (see Table 23) . 

Table 24 is an attempt to divi^ dx income between Europeans, 
Indians and Africans. 

fidbre drawing any coodutions, the household budget on p. 152 
of a Soudi Kaimon^ frmily (prepared in 1932) im serve as a 
check on the estimate given of African fneome per head. 

Ibis bud^ mves an mcome pec head per annum of 23.96 sh. 
as compared wim 21 sh. in our own estimates. 

1 Phyllis Deue, Muturli^ NdXW Incm bi CiloalM Teniurits, December, 
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Tasz 23 

Net Naiimd Incmt a Ptcur CM (Output), 1939 nttHm)* 


L Priinary, production (African) . . . 2*25 

E Ptimary production (European 'and Indian) . 3 -25 

m. Total land H ...... $-$o 

IV. Miniitt o-oi 

V. Maniractare 0*30 

VI. Total, IV and V , 0 31 

Vn. Tramport ....... i'25 

Vm. Government expenditure on gooik and lervicei . I'OO 
DC. Distdbudon and otber aervica . . 0-50 

X. Dooesdc lovice ...... o-il 

XT. Tocat,VHVin.I^arulX ' . ... a^ 

Total S74 


Take 24 

Net Netien^ intern ^ Groups) tpjo* 


million ^ptrheai 

Africau . . 3-20 l‘l 

In&u . . ■ U75 lB-8 

Eunpeani . . 3'j4 208-2 

Company Inooou . 07$ — 

Govanment Incotne o-jo . . — 

Total . . . B74 .. — 

^ The price data usd in esdmat^ rainary piodnction are for frnn valoa or, 
in a frw casa, adjuued on thehans txaqmtor.reailfigum where frrm value* 
aw not availible. 

The fignres for tramport are the' retult of an ettiauted (fivision of the total 
Kaya au Uganda' figuR, hearing in «und tiu atrepdt trade of the fermer and 
tiantpoit conaitionj in hoch. The Govenunoit £guw b net. Distribution and 
cettain odst services contain an aiiowanee fix miscdlaneous Items. 

a Company income b haxd on an analyib of the eccoiemle struettae of Kenya 
in igjo ^ the data cm ireome tax frir 1937. Government income b assmblra 
from official sources, lea^i^ Euroj^ in^me as a residuum. 
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Amul HmsAoU BuJ^ S«iA KMnnio Reserve 
(A liouiehi^ of 4-36) 


Reaipa 

Sh.as. Sk.as. 

By ptednce of £aziily luMsg: 

(njGiomL and con* 

sund . 64 ]o 
(bJCtoroandioU . 13 63 

77 M 

By odia eanura inadc ^ tesem: 

(«) By cnana&tnfe . 0 08 
(ft) By millmg . . 0 10 

(<) By Govanmeot 

and LN.C wages 3 04 
fd) By misdoDs 1 14 
(a) By Indian sbop- 

wn- 

ployea’ wages . a 27 
^ By minei and 

othawagea . 1 05 

5 « 

By euning} outside of du raerra: 


Earnings of labourcn 
woilrng ootsde te- 
KTTa . . . ao 87 

— — 20 87 
Total ... 104 48 


fiepenae 

iSk rtf. 


Ccomniption of fijod 


d4 30 


Tlx . . 18 (So 

r 


Rate . . . . I 4S2, 


Balance of free mon^ for 
dodwt, bouaing, funu- 
tve, mplanciili 


19 96 


Total . • 104 48 


To complete this statisdeal meture of Kenya’s economy the 
distributioii of the "active" popiuadeD is given 1945 (Table 26). 
What conclusions are to be dnwQ &om these (boi tables? 
fnist, that Kenya is an nverw hdmingl y agrarian country. In 1930 
almost 63 percent other nadooai income was dnwn from primary ' 
pro(}uctkin. In 1945 OTcr 90 per cent of her African adult populadon 
was engaged in apiculture. And even diis seriously understates the ' 
true poddon. since so many services are diiecdy connected 
widi ^[licaltuie. The development of manufreturing and ' 
has been too small to afreet tm conclusion. 


1 Ptepaied by Mqot C E. V. Buxtm. D.C.. Semtb iLantondo, and pnUiihed 
in Carts Repos, VoL 3, p. 3,361. 
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Tau 26 

Adve Old Ocofatimi Dis^huOm 


Ym Toud Totid utiM 

p^Jatim populaiaid' Agtiad- 

(URS 


Ditfrikbim <f"Aaivtd' 


Ptt Iniusvy ^ Per 

ml. end cent, tetelces, cent. 
mmiHf* (ft.* 


194$ 3.Saj.ooo 1,701^ 90-(7 o-pS 150.909 8-85 

(liie ooireponiingiguta 
.&r PoUad woe^ 

1931 32,107.000 15,006^00 — 6^-9 — 16'$ ~ l8'i 


Second, tint there u gross inequality between races. Seventeen 
thousand Europoos in 1930 vrate lespcouible fbt three>fi^ of the 
value of total primary produedon Afiican labour, of course) 
while over 2^ million A^icans accounted &r only cwo-fifihs. On 
an average, the European (exduding companies) had an income 
tm hundred times greater than die African. If anythi^, this inequality 
Is even mote ptoaounced unlay than in 1930. 

Third, chat the abject poverty of the Africus, who constitute the 
great' majority of the population, pievents any real expanrion of ihe 
internal .turket. The South Kaviroudo budget shows a spare cadi 
income of little mote dun 4 sL ^ cts. pet head 'witb which to buy 
clodiing, fumituie, implements, pay frir fiirdier education, etc. 

Since 1930 an increasein trade and production of cash crops has 
produced some wealthy African^ jud^ by mesent African stand- 
ards. This prosperity for a few has been, however, note than 
hali>nfw 4 by the growing scoui^ of soil erosion and the increadng 
ptessuie on the in the reserves. 

To-day in several areas of'Kenya the position has ceTtaiiily grown 

1 AU males an^ £atu]0 sixcea tt yean of age. 

a Includes Juvcoile am! resident native blxNiien. but this does aotaSect figures 
greatly. Hie figure is deiived by deduqii^ fiom total "actire populatioQ" those 
iTi gagw! in noEKigriculturd employmat according to ijM 5 laDODi Census. 

* Mining esumated at 1944 fi^e: 3J06. Industry at i 3 > 5 as v given in 1945 
1 Ifboot Census. 

a inrtiiilM pu^ and Govemfflcnt scries, but not men in die anued £3 icb. 

sTaka&cmif.E.P.EumdcDevti^nieiile/SeiakEiumEmpe, 1943. 
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worse. A toogjb. balance sheet 631 Madiakos District in 1944 shows 
&mily temittanccs as /z<io,cioo. But ezpcoditure was ^^125,000 on 
&mine idief and £300; Govemmect aqd local 'Nadve Coundls 
took away ;^33,ooo. The cash balaj^ left in the reserve to ine^ all 
odier needs ;was ^,000.^ The population of Machakos in that year 
was 231,938,* wHrii meant a spare cash balance of less thm 2a. per 
head per year!* 

“I have served in this cotincty neatly twoity years, and am 
compelled to argoe that, with ^ exception of a th^ is still 
widespread poverty among the ‘common people.’ . . . And I mam- 
tain that to^y, in 194$, ^t poverty is to all intents and purposes 
as deep as it was wbrn’l first inade me acquaintance of die Amcans 
in this country.”* 

The Koiya Govemment and the Ciidonial OlSce may never have 
estimated national income, hut they are well aware of rise real &cts 
of the situation. Neverthelra, thcsr fiwanrial and economic policy, 
backed by a smidl number of wnlthy settlen and business men, hu 
increased the burden on the Afiican. 

PUBUC FctANts 

Tbe mrin features of public finance in Kenya atet.first, the heavy 
bordcn of public debt and interest charges; lec^, tbe growing cost ‘ 
of an>alicQ bureaucracy whose salaries, pensions, and gratuities rob 
the petmle each year ^ many thousand of pounds; third, the use 
of fiKul powers to protect the wealthy and still fiwher impoverish 
the Africans.^ 


Dek 


is this clearer than in rite huto^ of capital investment in .British 
tropical Afeka. An analyris has shown that public listed capital (up 

* Ficts by Mi. Tookitugo, P.C., Catnl Ptvvinoe; iDl!LL.C., Nonoibef j 

aStb, 1945 - ; 

* Blue Book, 1944. 

■ Even assuming dut half die aopubtno wu in die Amy or Bving ouBuIe the 
Machakos District, tbe si. would oerdy become 

* Anhdeacon Beecher, K 1 .C. September 25th, ’1941}. "Sochpovercy,” says a 
Gorenment ftdxoiBituttee, "in auay areas and for at least tm yean past hat 
Ixa ineiratitig and is still increaaing.’' B/pm if At DnvJapfflmr Cemffli’itK, ig^S, 
Vd a, App, p. M*. 


In the epoch of isipedalism printe apital has shown little des^ 
t pioneetiiu, but a great passion Iot safe investment. Nowhere 
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to 1937} amounted to ;(^i63»66i,ooo, bat private listed capital 
totalled only ,^139,338,000. That is to say, investment under 
Government auspices apmoximately 54 per cent, of total listed 

capital invested in tiopi^ Amca.* The posirion was reversed only 
in territories like Northern Rhodesia, vWe great mineral wealtn 
awaited exploitation. 

In Kenya, where no substantial minefal deposits had been located 
(prior to 1930] and private investment was therefore small, invest- 
ment as the result of boirowia| by Government assumed 'great 
importance. Within die space m fimen years (1921-36) a public 
debt was built up totalling ^17,56(^600. 


Tabu a? 

Dttdlls (f Public Dda aid h Distrihiaioii 


Lea 

Amemt 

1 

1 

Dote 

Inteta, Tleettial 
fa 
mL . 

jC 

For 

Colmj' 

i 

Fer 

(roupcM 

1921 


I 94 «-ifi 

6 

93 

754.614 

44451:386 

1927 


194H8 

3 

99 » 

— 

3,000400 

192S 

3, $00,000 

1930 


95 ro 

659.669 

a.840.331 

1930 

^,400,000 

1961-71 

4 

pS 10 

2433.909 

1466493 

193 J 

JOjiOSO" 

1937-67 

3i 

98 10 

305,600 

— 

1936 

373.000 

[961 

3 

100 




This represena a public debt vdnch is almost entirely an extemal 
one raised in the London momy marke t. Only in 1945 was a loan, 
raised widiin Koip itsrif 

It will be noticed that the rates of interest are eoctraoidinarily 
hig^ In 1935 Kenya showed die highest rate of interest— 5-06 pet 
cent.— of aU the Btidsh territories in Ahica. The e^enses of issue 
were extortionate. iW instance, ostof dse £h95h79^ borrowed by 
die Cobny on its own account up to 1933 (l-c> trading the tailr 
way), 4^ per cent, or ^181,663 went on expenses of issue and 
deduction tor discount. In the case of the loans used &r railway and 
harbour constmction, the corresponding ouday on eiqiemes or issue 
rose to 5*7 per cent., or on loans totaling ,^13,251,808 

(up to 1933). 


^ Sa Irankel, Table aS. 
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The cotsl anoual incocst and dnldog fund dia^es are^now 
ibore ^ifOOOfiOQ. ,And the buido of these cha^ is aggntated 
by the £tct that diey ate fixed dtai^ itiespecdve of prosperity aod 
depiesdon. The geoetal effect of tl^ public debt has to truisfer 

w^th created within Kenya to pansidc cou^-dippets whose 
risks are non-existent. 

But loans, even at these h^ rates, might find some justification 
if diey were devoted to devdoping the all-round productive capacity 
of the country. This was not dm case. The mosey borrowra for 
rulways and harbours wot to assist cbiefiy the sii^ community 
of European fusiers.* Hic uses to which die colony put money 
borrow^ on its own account even more unproductive &om 
die A&ican viewpoint— as this table shows: 


Tuuat 

Putpom/if wUdt Cohutjf bemvtd Money en Is Own /ioMat ,* 


X. Rtmymeot of loan moneyi cecdwd fioio H.M. Tteanty 

bcm 1911 (Mombaa water sapfly) .... 844^ 

а. Repayocnc to reveoue of advances nude from levaoe for 

military expendituio in connsetion widi war and pindiase 

of reserve stores for railway and iteama fervicei . 600.000 

3, Public btnld^ r.49^5t6 

4. Water sopplia 225,800 

). Commonicaticiu 3}},678 

б. Loans to local audwritiei 50^81 

7. T-md sad i^riculcntal Bank 500^ 

8. UnaDocaCed 24^266 

9. IntetBCOutofajntal 819 

10. Ezpemaofiisueaaddedacdoa fisdimount 181,663 


3,953>7P3 


ft will be noted that 38 pa cent, of the total has been spent on 
public buildings. Should, the reader have some vision of Afiican 
schoob and hn^Htals going up all over Kenya, the expenditure on 
public buildings bas been siibmvided, with me following result: 

iCf,pp. s7-<a. 

sSKnoffifr Deuebfffintr CrwniniK, 1935, p. 16. 
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TiBU 29 

£ 


$88, 11$ 
129.297 


330.028 


449.076 
;CM96.3 i 6 

SuiYcying the ezpenditUEC of tbe loan funds, ooe can uy diat out 
of little lea than ^4 million, expenditure on exclusive European 
interests accounted for vrell over ^ DuUicoi. In proportion to the 
sum tnvdved the cantrihudoa to % prodnetive of the A&icans 
was n^gible. 

There is now increasiag pressure &r the raising of loans within 
Kenya, hut those who can subscribe to them are afrad that “labour” 
ideas of cheap money might infect the Kenya Govenmieat. Thus 
the Erst loan floated VTithin the coiroy in 1945 for ^tioevooo found 
few subsniben, on the grounds diat die loan was for too long a 
period and offered only 3 per cent.' Voidng these complaints, one 
of the European representatives or the. Legiwdve Coundl (die late 
Commander Couldtey) added: "... A. colony like Ken^n can 
always afibrd to pay an extra | per cent., anyhow, and possibly 
mote, for a loan raised locally, ^an a loan raised overseas.”' 

2BatedoaFim,p.i8. 

• Oftliit local loan, ;f)2$o,ooolui been eanaacked fee tbe Eotopean Settlement 
Scheme. 

> EX.C, Novembec apdi, 1945. 


E/epmJilun ta Puille BuiUifigt tp tt Deensier, 

£ 


I. Hoosing fer GoveenmeDt servants: 


(9) Govemment House, Nairobi 

■ 75.460 

(M GovecGme&t House, Mombasa . 

10,916 

(cj Other bousing, Mombasa . 

. 85,610 

(fi Other bonan^ Nairc^ 

. 228,785 

(ej Othahouiii^ .... 

. 177.344 

a. Medical buildings .... 

7 • * 

,3. Sduadooal buiUiiigi; 

(9] European seboob (five) 

■ 236,693 

(i) fadiap sehool .... 

. 56472 

(e) African induntu! achool 

16JS2I 

Other 

. 10,23$ 

4. Other fiuildmgs: 


[a] CnstDsuofficB . 

• 2$J76 

(Sj Law Qxnt^ Nairobi . 

. 136,000 

(e) Other 

. 187,700 
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Big busmess men and wdl-io-do ^rmen view that "extta ^ pet 
cent, and pos^y mone” with etpuaimity only beanse the bqr^ 
fells most neavily on jju Afekan peasant and ws^labourer. 


Growth ef a Burencracy 

A country, it is said, gets the government its people deserve. 
But if diat country is a colony, it is nomp^ed to take all the ofedals 
for vrhich it can aBbid to pay— and motel 
Kenya’s Gvil Service may be divided into feui classes or ’’ser- 
vices." Fint, die scKalled xrvitet, wbida are appointed and 
controlled by the Secretary of Stam. Second, the Kenya European 
Gvil Semke, “inaugurated dunng a period of depression with rwo 
main purposes in view: fiisdy, to secure an economy in the cost of 
the Govonmeni servia as a whole and, seccmdly, to provide attrac- 
tive careers for the Buropcao youth of the colony."^ This services 
conitefled by the Govemor. Third, there is the Aam Local Civil 
Smiu. And, last, the Afiictm Civil ^ia (only organised in 1943), 
under the direction of an Afeican Gvil Service Board, 

Ridal and class Metences run riot in these services, since to run 
them req^uires: 

a Fenrion and Superannuation Schemes. 

3 Provident Funds. 

8 Cerent scales of vacation leave. 

7 didetent scales of passage allowances. 

4 diflerent sets of Codes and Regularions; and 

106 diSerent salary scales (7 £oc overseas; and 72 for local 
service Europeans; 22 for Asians and 5 for Afeuaas].* 

Members of the pensionable unified service are not only wel- 
paid, but recrive boose allowancss, free pensbns (i.e. non-con- 
tributory), free medical attention, and to passage home after 
spivkig a patdcular time. Those em^oyed m me Kaya European 
Gril Service have not ^uke so many privileges. Nevamdess, meir 
cost is substandaL The following taole gives some eia piples at 
^fierent salary points of the annual cost of a European officer to 
the Colony: 

^ Smfigt Report, par. ?■ quoted HiS. Repm ^ At Civil Smia Cmuis^aitr, 
1<US. P> 9- 
• Hill, Aid., p. 8. 
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Taks 30 


EstimUi A/uiiut Cost ^^reptM oni ASatt OJiars at Sdecltd S^ary Ainfi* 




£ 

£ 

2 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£: 


4300 . 

so 

li 

to 


— 

— 

u 

s 

459 

S3 

£600 

90 

34 

tS 

139 

_ 

— 

u 

s 

B 78 

4^ 

2lJ»00 

130 

33 

ao 

216 

_ 

— 

u 

s 

MIS 

44 

£t^co 


3 a 

ao 

3^3 

_ 

— 

la 

s 

3.117 

41 

B. Lo^ Gvil Service: 











3640 


14 

-. 


s 

IS 

la 

s 

391 

ai 

_ 

19 

II 

•. 

la 

loa 

la 

s 

761 

37 

Aiiaiielata: 











ittgrde 

^Seoffludmom 

39 

6 

4 

4 a 



7 

3 

401 

34 


The ieajec<will note the high value of "hidden emoluments" in 
the payment of Europeans aim eva Asiam. The African; receive 
no'pusage allowance or penaloR, and theii housing is usually of the 
worst type. Their sdari^ at the West grade commence at ^34, 
wHle w nummum ki the tu ghn t grade is ;C 3 i 5 '* 
of the African Gvil Servants are in the lowest ^ades ud cannot 
even afford an adequate diet.* , 

The overall cost of this Civil.Sn^ to the G)lony has bewae 
crushing, unce every year the 1^ £» pensions and gratuities grows 
W diouunds of poun^. From ^34,976* in 1920-1, it has grown to 
/34,SOO in I94d;* a fifieenfbld increase in twenty-five yean. The 
Inoxffir in pensions and gratmdes was breseen long ago and was 
one of the alleged- motives for introdudng die Kenya European 
Gvil Service. Yet "... the inaugantion of the Keny^ Eurc^ean 

*Kin,pp.a6l-l. *H]l,pp.47.5. 

* C£ Snort 0/ CommiliK to Injirin vhctto EwnHoh vIAIr Emtomtc 

Capad^ajC^irt^GovemiieMaiiojK.aniUXaiidH. 

* p. aS). 


■ 1946 Estimaas. 
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Civil Service was calcalated to e&ct m due course an appreciable 
leducuen in the Colony’s pension bill. We questbn wnctlier any 
imnn-idjatf! economy was aiFected."^ 

This expensive bureaucracy is iargdy employed for purposes 
arising directly out of White 'Settkanent and British occupation. 
There are an exceptionally la^ number of European policemen, 
rinee kw and otdci among tbcvtdi^ population could not be left, 
in the hands of Afiicans! Moreovn, tlu operation of the pass laws 
(especially the hipattdt), already desoiW, requires addiHcmal 
poUcemen. Again, the agiicultural and veterinary and judicial 
sendees have been btult up to serve the interests of me small Euro- 
pean population. In 1936 mere were 138 Europeans in Kenya' in the 
Education Service (Ovil Esubytmentj, compared with &rty in 
Tanganyika. Yet we know that the additional forces do not serve 
Afnm eduadotL Some other com^iisons are: 

CjptfEttdiMnen^ CiVil Ettayubnent, 





Pcuou 

. . »7 

13 

Police 

. . loS 


Tieaiury . 

. . 41 

.. 10 

Judidil and legal . 

. . 13 

It 


Equally leveafing is a comparison of the proportion of Europeans 
on the Gvil Estal^hment to the total popidatbn: 


Kenya I 93 ^, 

Tanganyika 11936 
Uguida 193I' 


, t Ewopeaa te every i,8SB ishabitanB 
, i Eurapeaa to every 5413 inhaUtants 
, i European to every 4,736 inhabitano 


The pennons and granides die Gvil Service (while paid for 
by die people of Rmya) are enjoyed mainly outside die colony, 
and thus represent anothn way by which wealth is drained out of 
the country. 


Taxation 

Taxation in, accordance with aHiity to my is ri^y regarded as ' 
the principle on which a tax policy should k buSt. In I^ya this 
principle has been reversed. Tliose least able to pay are givm the 
aeaviest burden. Much has been vmttec of the patriotic emotions 
Kenya has inspired in its white community.* At no time, however, 
have they ag^ to shoulder their finaiu^ cesponribilities. Every 

1 5 arri^ iif|wrt, par. 7, quoted HilirpkjK SKuzl^, VoLa, p. zS4. 
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roggestioii diat the setter shoold pay an even slightly fiiier share 
has met with hitter resistance. 

Until 1927, when a special education tax was introduced, Euro- 
peans and Antics paid only a poll tax of 30s. a year. During the 
finandal depression of 1920-1, when the.Kenya Government raised 
die Afiicans' poll tax, the Colonial Office stipulated that the noe- 
A&ican tax be also rwcd. An mcome tax ordinance was passed in 
1920, but never operated, owing to the opposition of the settlers, ^ 
pleaded that the depression had hit mm hard. No such pin 
was countenanced on the Afiricam’ behalf. 

The world crisis of 1931, whirii played havoc with the finances 
of Kenya, prompted osce agrin the proposal of income tax. This 
attempt, too, the seeders sucked in dcmacing. 

How havily the burden of taxadon fell on the Afiicans is shown 
by the foUowing t^le: 


Tixsii ' 

Smmaj ^ Simu Cclleaid M tfip, aiJ Saul Duffi&titiM 



Em- 

ftas 

laiioia 

Ctatt 

Arab 

A^icew 

« 81 e 

TeSlI 

Ditea 

i 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

tmfion 

Indirect 

42.39^ 

39,170 

hfsi 

1M14 

00,^77 

“ 

634,008 

dxuion 

Otba 

334.477 

145,313 

47,J4« 

I«,993 

199.181 

2.345 

745.554 

tevtfiue 

Other 

revenue 

soj,U3 

45,404 

4/557 

Ml 

IIA 46 

IflJi 


(notta^ 179,391 

49,a[3 

3.753 

6j03 

49,596 

1)220,110* 1,309,169 

Total 

^3.781 

379.002 

3840^ 

48.250 

791,100 

1,224,391 3/544,930 


The monstrously inequitable dsttiburion of the tax burden is 
clear enough wh» compared widi the dhtribudon of nadood 
income.* Only in 1937, in exchange for pohdeal concesuons, and 
on condition that th^ would not be ariod to contribute to an 

1 Hailey, p. 550. 

* Moyne, Ci^ 4093> ^ Indiidei PoA Office, rembunefflents, 

£883,716. 

* See p. iji. 
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extension of Afikan serrices, dio the setden agree to the intcodue- 
non of a light income tasL 

How *maTl a sacrifice this aaxptaoce involTed is shown by a 
con^>aiison.,o£ Kenya’s income tax rate with diat of Britain for 
1937 and 1944. Asmtae a memed mm with two dtiUrat md on income 
£5,000 per mmm. 


Gnat Britain 

ASm/aim ad oxfifoUe. 

Euued xcome ccHef . 
Mamue allowuce 
Twouldra 


TiBQ 3a 
Uem* Tax, ipjj 
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, ISO 
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£iiS at tt. U. 
Ms at 31. 
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£ *-i 

II 5 0 
im 5 0 


Sartecr 

/jOOatlf. 4 -n%' 

7jooat».3^- + io%’ 

£1,000 It a!. +io%« 

£1,000 at 31. +»%«• 


£ Ad 
a? 10 0 

34 7 « 

no 0 0 

lAj 0 0 

/ jCuM 7 tf 

Net imnie Rwi'niMg; ^3,34j u 6 


Katfi 

£ 

m 

JOO 

aoo 

£700 

£*>i«> 


/700 at ». 
Zjoo at u. 6 d, 
f^jooitat. 
|,i,toatv. 6^. 


£ Ad 
35 » 0 
37 10 0 
ijo 0 0 
300 0 0 


£i2ZI0 0 

jC4rS77io 0 


Thh possessor of such an income would in 1937 therefore pay in^ 
Britain 30 per cent, m ta^ but in Kenya less than'io per cait 
During die war there was much complaint in Kmya of the 
increased rate of taxadon. How did it compare with Britain, in the 
year of the “Second Front”? 

1 la Kaya dim is no distinaioa betwtoi earned and income, as in 

Bdtaffl. 
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TiSU U 
Intern Tax, 


CiMBtiteH 

Yjana 

Alhimas mi (Qxpyibli: 

t y* 

Eaned inconie rcHef . ijo 

NU 

Maiiuge allowance .140 

350 

CMd allowance . . 100 

130 

jCjsw 

£470 

Taxable . ;Ci^to 

b,6yi 

Tax: 

1 it-f 

1 -f- 1 

a, 7 i 7 7 d 

MS9 0 0 

MttiwwureiMbui^; 

£a,a 4 a la « 

0 0 


This means that in wardme Btuai^)^ out tai^ytr wouM pay 
avor ZDOfC' than half his income Kenya counterpart would 
cecun scTcn-tentb of bis income pyiAg in wartmie only ^^44 more 
chan the Bridsh tamyer iti,the year of 1P37. 

In 1944 the yield of income tax pe^ bead of tb population of 
Britain was ^^5* lo Kenya pec bead 0^ the non-Atican popniadon 
t was only ^9. 

The 1947 Kenya budget, while not reducing fh^ hatic raw of tax, 
provides c^kf (espedsdly for edocadon and depredation) equal to a 
reduction of ^([200,000 in the revenue Qf the colony, "or approxim- 
ately the sum which would hare bwi representeo by reducing the 
taxhy I ,sh. in the all round."* 

Companies, too, eet 0$* very The rates imposed allow 
diem to take out of the country a gro^ly disprooortionate part of 
the revenue they derive &om it 

Tsuh 

Interne TweeeCeotpgiitt 

CmBritdn Katfa 

I9J7 • • ■ as.it/l 

1944 •• • tcii.iB£i 4 r.inZi 

* For footnote, see p. 144 . 
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Id war M peace, the compaaies in Kenya pay less than half of 
what {hey vould in Britain. 

Direct taxatioa is, of coune, only part of taxaricm. There is also 
indirect taygrirm by way of excise customs, etc. The burden 
of indirect tazaiioB on the poorest section of the people is well 
described by Noman Leys: 

"The Kenya-Uganda tarif heavily taxes, not only luxuries, but 
aU the attidtt necessary to civilised life, clodung, fiimitate and. 
hafdwaK, as well as £o« and every ^ of foods^. But its most 
remarbble featiye is its free lift. That lift includes goods valued at 
40 per cent, of the total imports, hi any ordinary country it would 
rrawitf of die goods dut the poc^u must or oug^ to be encouraged 
to consume— tioned milk and calico, instance. But none of sudi 
fliwip is, exempt &Dm duty. Books and drugs art the only items on 
the &ee list that concdvahly mi^t, to some atent, teara A&ican 
hiTifk InsKad, the fiee list is almost entirely composed of articles 
that only Europeans buy, (spedahv those of diem who have land- 
such as hxries, fflAchinery and ^cing materials. ... All East 
Adlcan lift in ejMCome lies in the £ic8 dut the bicycle to be used by 


r Mr. J. F. G. Troaobum, Kam Fkiecid Secretary, repotted^ EA. and Itk, 
Neveeibef SISC, z9i6.Kote alw the iscane Ok compamou ftr I94$>7 gma by 
Sk'Vrd6xdWoo4i,^«t«<«Fiiaf&my, isaAp. 61 ; 
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& 5 0 

252 15 0 

2,000 

418 15 0 

75*15 0 

275 8 0 

<S8o 5 0 

3.000 

750 0 0 

5 0 

61J 10 0 

1,242 15 0 

5,000 

S, 7 P 0 0 

ii 6 v 5 0 

1,432 10 0 

2,542 15 0 

10,000 

S.U$ 0 0 

*^54 5 « 

5,008 0 0 

644715 0 


Id spite of dieie ^vontable rates, there is widsapread tax^vasico. 
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the peasjknt in Uganda vHo sows eottonds tai^ while tlv Buro- 
(leao landowner’s tractor is admitted duty free. . . . Han^ any East 
Africans can aBbrd artifidal ll^t. The use candles. Ine candles 
they»use pay a higher duty t^n dsose intended for use m EUBsng 
gold."^ * 

The relation of direct and indirea castes and diw comparisoa 
between Britain and Kenya is gi^ belowr* 


Tam 33 

CifM mi Iniifta T«xtt, 'Btiaia mi Xnya ifjg and ifgg 
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pacataf poeati^ 

total tetJ 
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mfiDOfioa 
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tax . 

IOU73 

3 

1, 054/156 
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I 

tax . 


14 

524.719 

7 


Indirect . 

992,090 

27 

2,516,000 

33 




44 


54 


It will he noted that in Eritab die percentage of total revenne 
contributed by indircettaxauon dmppM by .6 per cent. In Kenya 
it increased by d percent. Theip is no donbt that du weight of this 
jinUrect taxadon is fidt most, keenly by the Africans, wlm ate lea^t 
able to pay k.* 

iN.Leys, 7%ColQ«r£«rtaEet.A^,i94i,p.85. 

■ gnee tlw ms written, Sir Wil&ed Woods has gira more detiiltd figures 
for Kotyt. Bepert, p. 93. 

* “In 1943, Afiions omtriliuted one-chird af the ColoDy’j total tmnue 
from taxation ind in addiiionp^substnaBsl iumsbymyoflocalNarireCaundl 
fatet" J. P. G. Ibughtoii. quoted, E.A. and Bi., Novendter aii^ 1946. 
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Ditect tmtior. increased in firittin 1)y 14. per cent. ; direct tandon 
cf non-A^icens in Kenya by odf 11 per cent. When one considets 
the lower rates of tax in Kenya, ic is to state that the non- 
Afriram (Ud not ^rialre the finati^al contribution whkh th^ wealth 
makes possible 


The Drain ^ Wealth Ahrad 

Built on a narrow base, Kenya's economic suture was badly 
shaken by the wodd crisis. Wh& die value of agricultural exports 
was halv^ there was no relief &xn the cruihing burden of debt 
md kterest dui|es. In 1934 these ehatges were to the value 
of 53 pet cent, of Kenya's domestic exports. 

Tana 36 

Pamtage Dekt Ckages to Detnesdt Exports and Repeim, Kenja lpJi^3S^ 
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^ ii-6 
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44-5 

31-9 

1934 

ifiiA 

1^0 

ill 

333 

1935 

I/H3 


350 

31-9 


At the very oest. these char^ took up one-sixth of Kenya's 
eroorts; at the. worst, they aaoonted for more half 'Hiece was, 

ot course, no question of de&olting. Thatr is the privilege of an 
independent country. Devaluatimi was also impossible. No wonder 
a British historian wrote widi enthusiasm: “While ^£145 million 
worth of &reign loans issued inLoadoii in the decade 1921-31 have 
been in default for interest payments, no loan to an Empire country 
in tiiese. same yean has kiled to prodxe its ^per interest.”* 

^ Fnolkd, p. iBs. 

* C. M. Maebites, E»«omk'ISsttry if At BfitiA Empirt, 1935, p, 357. 
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Debt ami interest cba^ tepresent only pait of the of wealth 

abroad. To them must he added ‘the payment of penNons ano 
gratuities, most of which is belie?^ to leave Kenya. 

Moreover, it is leasonahly certain that iCcnya has an unBvout- 
able b^ance not only ofvisible hoc also of mpisible exports. Insurance 
companies are South A&ian, Indian and BiidsL Shipping and 
tradmg services are petfbtmed fay ONSt concerns based outside 
Kenya. Similarly wiui rnmmg am tanking. Eadi y^ to their 
shaidioldets in London or elsewhere flows a stream of sterling earred 
in Kenya, and for the best part the product of African labour. 

This flow of stetliug abn^ periups amounong to one and a h^lf 
millioa pounds a year, means low expenditure on economic and 
social services and heavy outlay <m debt chafes and pensions. This 
is iHastrated'by a summary' of Govenun^t expenditure for 193 7, 
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a AdoiokruiDa . . . j 
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,ai 5 >i 9 S 
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3,563 

i 54 .a}i 

*19.785 

60,418 


JVrcEHt. 

) 2>43 

35,54 

tO'48 

I 

6*57 

S« 

008 

470 

671 

1-84 


3,276,674 tco« 


Barely 23 pec cent, of the expenditure, it will be seen, went on 
economic development and socm sovices, but almost per cent, 
on public debt cEa^, pensions, defence and administration. 

From this survey of public finance, tt will be dear dutthe systeir 
is designed to rob the African peo^ and to support a wealthy group 
of frrmers, merchants, bureaucrats and coupon-clippers in I^jra 
and abroad.' Because of this, it cdubdis die instanl^ shown oy 
public finance in almost every colonial country. 

1 Bwiomir .Siirwy tfAt Cplonitl Btfire, 1937. 
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Industit, Fowes and Trade 

Present Devehpmtnt and Cotarcl 
SecondarY Ittdusbies 

Three of secoodiry industries oisted in Kenya prior to 
1939. Hie fintand ion^ estaUtshed type *vas the processing of raw ’ 
materials. This cook pLce in brumes on the esutes ot near minw 
The processing <kd not geoeratly go beyoiul the most demeotary 
kind necessary to prepare the products ibr transpoit Of these 
products, e.g. sisal, We, soda-ash, tanning extract, tea, cofiee, gold 
and other metals, pate was consuried locally, but die hulk yras 
exported. The second type comprised those iodustries producing 
finished goods fiom local materials W local consumption. Their 

E ts included edihle oils, soap, wr^nMnal alcohol, leadier and* 
goods, woollen and sual textiles, insecticidal sprays and 
powders, bricks and dies, canned fiuits, jams and meats and tnillf 
powder. The third type converted imported raw or sepii-processed 
materials into consumption goothi Portlaod cement fiom imported 
dinkcr, paints fiom imported pigments and oils, containett fiom 
imported paper and cards. 

The output of secondary industries of the second and third type 
has never been conrideraBlk At all rimes, Kenya remained piimaruy 
an exporter of agricoltanl products and an importer of manu- 
fictutes, chiefly consumen' goods. Hie small development of 
secondary industries that occuned did so during the years of criris 
wfaci Buropcan faimen and othca sou^t alirroarive sovTces of 
iwome and employment. 

War brought no fimdamental diange m Kenya’s economy. 
Britrin dedded that Kenya's coacriburion to the war efibrf was to 
lie in increasing agricultural output^ Though industrial develop- 
ment omanded in all allied inde^adert countna during the war, it 
did not do so in the colonies because of Brirain’s policy m discourag- 
ing any important measure of mdostrialisariGii.* in the Bastem 

* D.O.T., p. 20. 

s indtt prorides an exeeUeot of tliv polky. Dr. T/ilMn^Aan, Isdita 

econainist, wrote: ’"Ihe cantrest he tw e ai India, Australii md C aw da hai beo 
itiiking. Starting from an initiall y youc poirion dum mija, Australia infreaaed 
her st^ production rapidly, and within two yean wa able to minufettiire 
urcraf^ witeles and other ankla directly throi^h Government effort and also 
by invitang Biituh, Americm and other indiutrialiha m Kt up fretories to replace 
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Hemisphere, Australia, not India, devdoped an aao^gine industry. 
Ik Afim, not British East or West A&ica, but the Union of South 
Afiica becanxe the repair shop of the Middle East, supplying also 
ammunition, guns, aimouied can and much more.* 

War, however, came to. die &>ntien of Ken^ when Italy 
entered the war on Germany’s ade. Great numbers of British tro^ 
' were based in Kenya, while thousands of Afiicans volunteered 
the Army. This aeated heavy demands &r local produce and also 
for tnaniifictured goods which could no longer be imported on 
account of shipping difficulties. Measures were diere&ire taken to 
stimulate prodi:ccion of certain Tnamiferturcs widiin Kenya. 

Jtily, 1941, saw the creadon t^an^st African Industrial Research 
and Development Board (later teo^anised as the East African 
hidustrial Couodl) and an African Lsdustrial Management 
Board which operated projects ei^rely Bnanced by public Ends: 
The Coundl is stiU responsible to the African Governors 
Conference for the developmott of seconds^ inoustries in firirish 
East Africa, The following developments took place in Kenya: 

A pottery factory came into production in 1943 desired to 
produce glazed bisciuc ware, such as mugs, plates and jam jars. In 
the same year “a caustic-soda fretory came into operarion with a 
designed ^y output of a tons of ouscic soda. In a buildmg attadied 
to w austic-soda factory, the Council assembled a plant fr>r the 
manufretuK of general chemicals. Here were to be manufrctuied 
fiodrum siliate, used as a filler for paints and distempers, and as a 
waterproof ^ent; copper soiphare, used in boiticiiltural spnys, 
sodium sulphide, used in the de-hafring of hides; alum fbrVar^ 
softening; sodium anenate, used in dips for sheep and cattle; Epsom 
or glauber sala; and other chemicals in short supply for whira the 
taw materials cxisc locally. The jdant included equipment for the 
production of pytethrum extract as an insecticide, Kmya being one 
of the prindpu world producers of pytethnim.”' 

impoits. !n Canada the Gavernmmt ocslzd KTm GoTetnmmtowsed cotpon- 
doos: fbut &c matm&ccoring nfles gad iosannieius, one for diocun 

mg madiiiie tools and two lot purduang ntal war ccmiiioditiei. In lum eva 
the mamifacture oflocomotivB already recommaidB! by an Export Committee 
fiit wfakb blue-pimcs were ready was given it tbe Ian moment on die ground 
that it was desioUci to import mom abroad.” Quoted in Jobs for T. 

Ranadive, Noremher, 194J, 

* Omsus Stfirtact Book ^ Ae Uiiitit SwA Afiiea, 194.5, p- 359 - 
*D.O.T.,p, 20 . 
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Hydrogenattoa of oils, ^Ui manu&ccure, nbie-wood and paper 
manu&ctures were other der^opoicDts financed by Government 
grants. In addition, “the workshops' in Kenp of me State-owned 
r^way system (Usplayed great enterprise and ii^uity in the 
success production of i variety of commodities esseney to die 
war efibrt, outside the I'ange of tlu workshops’ normal activity.’’* 

A, venture to manu&cture&om local taw materials goods suitable 
for consumption by Ahicans was taken out of the hands of'its civil 
management and operated under military direction. The output, 
consisting of leather and leather manu&ctuies (including footwear), 
wooU^lan^, etc., was used eotixdy by the Forces. 

Not all devdopmept took [^ce naoer Government auspices. 
Private inditdduals began the mants&ctntc of ^ue and brush fibres, 
and extended pre-war aetiviues by production of polishes, dubbin, 
bath bricks, st^, tooth powder and paste, sanitary toweb, aerated 
waters and non-aerated. wallboatds, conoete revivers and 
so on. 

All these activicies did not amount to large-scale expansicin and 
die ttfihifitl them was smaiL The Govemmenf, which alone 
could initiate large-scale schemes, chose not to do so and, at su^cstcd 
later, may even undo what it has done. 


Commerce 

Private capital mav not have interested itself on any large scale 
ID industmuadoa, out it has cettainlv taken a keen intenst in 
Kenya's trade. A -good deal of ^ya’s trade is in die hands of 

iTidian TUPrrhaTiH. (In thf hnwever^ apart frnm fimw 

which spccialiie in the marketi^ of coffee or other crops, there ace 
four powerful trading cohcems; Mitchell Cotts & Co. Ltd., Dalgety 
and Co. Ltd., Smith, Mackeime & Co. Ltd., and the K.P.A. The 
K.F.A. is omitted &om diis section, since it has been describee! * 
previous chapter. The other three all prop diat the British Bmpiie 
is held together by a powerfiil cash npxos as much as by the British 
flag. 

Pint we take Dal^ & Co. Lid,, which is known in Kenya to buy 
maize from the Asi^ in a good season aiyl sell it back to them 
in a bad season at very mneh higher prices. The company started out 
as Aasttalian merchants. To-day it has five bran^ in Victoria, 
eight in New South Wales, rigm in Queensland, twelve in other 
>D.O.T.,p.aa. 
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«aits of Australia. It operates in a Ug way in New Zealand [twenty 
tffiaoches), and it W found its ym into £ast^A&ica, where it li» 
three brandies. Its issued capital is 500,000, and even at the height 
of the world economic crisis it md not unk below x 5 per cent, 
dividend. 7 lie stability of (he company is more than, matched by 
the wide interests of its diiecton. ^ 

John Maanillan, &r instance, sits on the boards of the Aberdeen 
and Commonwealth line Ltd., die Bddam Packing and Rubber 
Co. Ltd.; the Nadooal Bank of New Zealand Ltd. and.thc’ South 
Afiican Coaling D^ts Ltd. Kusc represent only half hn direaor- 
ships. 

From the Australian bush and the Afiican reserve to Welwyn 
Garden Qty is no great journey &r A. K. Graham, who is a director 
of Welwyn Garden City Ltd. and Wdwyn Garda City Electricity 
Supply Coi Ltd., as well as two impottanc insurance companies. 

One of the directors, Sir E L Etcher, has been Vice-Chairman 
and Hon. Treasuiet of the Bdodi £m^ league. But die out- 
standing nun among diem appears to be Major-General Sit John 
Humphrey Davidson, K.C.M.G., Cf^ D.S.O. His interests include 
the Nadonal Bank ^ Egypt, the Uaioa Bank of Australia Ltd., 
Anny and Navy Scores Ltl, two msurance companies, and Vickers 
Ltd. From 1918-31 Sir John Tory M.P. for the Paidum 
Division of Hants. Arbcociacy is represented by Bri^dier-General 
the Earl of Cowrie who joined the after a Long term (193M4) 

as Gbvemor-Geoeial m Australia. 

Next to be coimdered is ATitdteU Cetts & Co. Ltd,, whidi acts as 
gene^, merchants, coaling contractors, diip-owners and shipping 
agents in England and in south-east md north Afoim. It owns 
several shipping companies (die Saint line Lfd., the Sun Ship^og 
Co. Ltd. and othen); it hu branch concerns r^tered in die 
Middle East, East Amca, Soudi AEica; Canada and the Uj 6.A. It 
owns Afiican Flasdc laduinies (Pty.) Ltd., as wdl as Ease Afiican 
Sisal Estates Ltd. 

Since 1940 its dividends have' been maintained at a steady I5iper 
cent. 

An interesting feature of its diiecton is the wide int^ts several 
of 'them have in heavy industry and mining. Leonard Aldridge, for 
example, b also direct of Assooated Maneanese Mines of South 
Afijcft L^, Dunderland Dross Ore Co. Ltd., Dunswart Iron and 
Sted Woib, Mettopohean Gas Mners Ltd., as w^ as Tilmanstone 
(Kent) Colli^ Ltd^. These are but a few of hb directorships, which 
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illu$tiat« the “vertical combmes” of tesctbooks. D. C. Holmes is a 
director of the Huelva Copper and Sul^r Mines Ltd., as well as 
die National Metal and Inauscrial Finance Ca Ltd. One director, 
Alemder Hamilton, finds it profitable, not only to trade in tbe 
Middle East, bat to hdp ihape iamHoions. He is a director of Middle 
East Newspapers and Publi^ Ltd. 

The third major tra^ng company is Mackenzte & Co, LtJ., 

a hinb of the powerful fititUh firm. Gray, Dawes & Co. This 
company, vdiim acts in additkm as generu maragen of Afiican 
Whar^ge Co. ltd. and the Afikan Marine and General Er^ineeiing 
Co. Ltd., Mombasa, appears dnis to have a near-monopSiy of 
stevedoring and shorehandling work in the port of Momhau. 

At least uadi the last year or two, the Afiican Wharfige Co. 
employed chiefly casual labour at 2 sb. per day of nine boun. The 
distress among these labourers was an important fiaor in tbe 1939 
Mombasa strihe. 

One director of Smith, Mackenzie & Co. Ltd., Mr. W. G. Nicol, 
has long been engaged in Koiya politia. Another, Mr. G. F. 
Hotblao:, is on tbehoards (^tbcKScO. Steam Navigation Co., the 
British India Steam Na^adm Co., and ofiiec shipping firms. His 
merits were recognised by ^ City of London, has been 

Commissionet for Land Tax and Commissioner for bcome Tax. 

It is dear that the shtpeiiig and entrepdt trade pexfbcmed m the 
port of Mombasa, as w^ as a U^e part of the genera! importing 
and exportn^ of Kenya, are in tbe hands of a few giant trading firms 
widi widespread interests widtin and outside the British Empire. 

Miffitig 

Iheie were once high hopes that Kenya would become a second 
kand, and a good deal of encouragement has been given to mining. 
Gold had bem known to emst in the colony for manyvyears, hut 
only after 1931, when it was discovered at Kaltame^ was there any 
considerable rise m output. The dis^veiies at Kakamega entailed 
y^ another shameless rape of Afikan land. Kakamega iisdf was 
within the boundaries of ^ Kavirondo Reserve. C^y a short while 
before the discoveries, the Government had pledged the inviobbilky 
of die reserve boundaries. But tbe fict gold was located in 
possiblvlarge quantities led thef^yaGovenmieQt togoback on 
its pledge, and an Ordnance was hastily passed makjiag it legal for 
mining by Europeans to take place. Seders bankrupted by the 
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ecoaomic crisis, uiTcntuiets and mining syndicates nulled In tp npg 
their claims. By 1933, However, vrorkmgs, chiefly alluv^M 
the small men were nearly all Held under option by two or three 
large companies. At £ist ^ development of lode mining entailing 
expensive machinery was retarded Dy the ^ that cheap Aflcican, 
labour was available. The Mining Department wrote in 1936: 
“The total production of alluvia gold nrmvA somewhat during 
the year ovring to the work of two larger companies in Kakamega. 
These companies, afW careful conuderation, found that most 
effident working could be arried out by advantage of the 
cheap native labour, in conjuned^ mth very simple plant, ladier 
than by using more elaborate and ccudy plant with less labour.”' 

Nevectheless, any excamve working could only be by lode 
mining, which the large companks alone could afli^ to develop. 
Between 1933 ^ 193 ^ ahum mining never exceeded 4 > 35 S oz. 
.in a jfcar, whereas lode rose &om 10487 to 88,137 die end of 

that period. Bmploybe before the war more dm 11,000 Afoicans,. 
it became an export of great importance, as die fohowing. figures 
show. • 

TiolVAtt PiTaiit.e/Kiny^t 

' hC’^) iaaestkofoo 

WJ 4 . . . . 4 ■ 

1941 .... ^ .. 15 

1944 . ■ ■ ■ It 

Ihe mining companies have had every opportunity to make big 
profits. The wages paid to Afiican inisen have been trifling. 
Between 1937 anfl 1939 not a halfyenny was paid in .royalties on 
gold won. When, on the outbreak of war, the price of gold rose 
fiojn 148 ih. to itiS sL per .fine ounce, a proposal was made to 
impose a gold premium tax. The BastlAfoim Chamber of Mines 
and the l^ya Mining Association succeeded in squashing the 
proposal It was then mooted that a 5 per cent, royaltrbe rdntro- 
du^ Once again the mine-owners' protests prevailel 

A brief an^sis of the major gold-owning interests in Kenya 
shows cleariy ^ powcrfiil woHd syndkates are at work. 

The first group to consider are diose controlled by or dosdy 
CMmected the Leonora Corpratim Ltd., a mining finance 
company holding inteicsts in the Taaami Gold Minii^ Syndicate 
Ltd., Rosterman Gold Mines Ltd. and other minkig companies 

' Jffport cf Aiinugr aid Guiegk!! Dtpertimt, 1936, p. 4. 
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outside Senys’. The duee dkecson o£ this Coipondon, W. M 
ITiA patrick, Captain A. H. Morcmg and E. A. Loring, ^ sit on 
the Board of the Tmam Cold Mhin^ Synituta Ltd., 'which holds a 
Aihstandal interest in the Pakaneusi Prospecting and Development 
Co. Ltd. (ownii^ property in NairoH) and the fiordeciand Syndi- 
cate Ltd. ^formed to devdop ^peities on the Kenya-Uganda 
border). ate, in ad^dtm, interested in mining companies in 
India, Swaziland and Central Europe. 

The most productive aing in Kenya to-day, Rostetman Gold 
Mines Ltd., is one of the group. One director, Colonel G. T. S. 
Scovell, is Ch^man of the Conmressor and Pneumatic Tool Hire 
Co Lt^, while a colleague, L Anuxson, besides stockbroldng inter- 
ests, is recorded as a director of Lena Goldfields Ltd. (sdll waiting 
for die Russian ‘oounter-^evolutm no doubt). 

On an East Afiican sole, Tat^myilta Coimsions Ltd. is more' 
impressive. Its interest in Kenya lus in Kentan Gold Areas Ltd. kr. 
wlM it has a major interest. But Kentan Gold Areas Ltd. U merely 
a part of a ^10,000,000 coacan whkh has important interests 

in the Belgian Congo (Union Mini^ du Haot-Ka^ga), in Ponu* 
guese East Africa (BeugueU R^way Co.) and in Tanganyika 
(Geita Gold Miniim Co. Ltd.). 

The interests of its directors range &r beyond lAfoca. Maurice 
Hdy-Hutchimon has taken to investment trusts k a bdg 'way and , 
soil finds time for the Milk Mafimting Board. Most entexpiuing of 
his colleagues (which include £ad Gray and General Sir Fiands 
Wuigate) is the Hon. A. O. (kuhton, director of twenty-four 
companies which kc'ude fburtem i nv e s tment trusts, four ksniance 
companies and several real estate and mining companies. 

In Kenya Consolidated Gol^Us we have a nice blend of local and 
British buaoess men. The Kmya ade is represented by Major F. W. 
Cavenoidi'Beotinck (already introduce) and J. L. Rlddoch 
(important transport owner in Nyanza). Britak is repcesoited by 
Sir Neville Pearson (Country Life Ltd. and George Newnes Ltd.) 
and Sir F. W. Everett (East An^ I^y Times Ltd.; Standard 
Book Cloth and Leather Cloth Co. Ltd.). 

“ ’Tis thou,” says Timon o£ Athens, addiesskg gold, " 'tis thou 
that rigg’st the bark . . .” .and a surpriring numbtf of die directon 
mendwMi here have been active in riggmg the bark of State. Id the 
Leonora Corporation we-appear to have a good part of the foimer 
leadership of the LibeiaUNitioDal Party. W. M. KirkpatricLwas 
Libetal-Narionai M.?. for PresRm, 1931^. The Board of Trade 
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^ him on a mission to China in 1937-4. The next year he negoti- 
ated the purchase and ttam&r of Turldsh public utilities &om the 
Germans to die Tunchh Government. One of his colleagues, 
Captain A. M. Mordng, was Llbaai-NatioDal M,P. for Camborne 
Dividon, Comv^ firom 1934.-9. Another, Colonel G. J. S. Scovell, 
was Garni Secretary of the Libenl^^adonal Party 1921-2. 

Spokesman £37 t hem 111 is Mautke Hdy-Hutdiimon, Tory M.P. 
for ‘Hastings, 1937^5. Lookirm over his directorships iai his 
&mily connecdoos, no one vw question his sincetity when he 
wrote: “Finance is my trade. I have learned that it is the mother of 
all business; whose £idiec,is die deare fbr^fit."* 

It is d^lec now to understand die power of die Past 
A&kan Chamher of Mines. The vested interests which have dieii 
home in Kenya are those which consdnite the backbone of Toryism 
in Britain. 

It is as wril to introduce at das pmnt die Msjdi' Soia (^fony 
Ltd., a subadiaiy of LCI., which hM 2 monopoly of the ezpl^tatbn 
of Kenya's greatest sngle mineral deposit. Its I^e runs to the year 
2023 and^includea 34.8 square miles, with deposits of natural soda 
covering diirty square imlcs m lake Magadi,* with a’ninety-three* 
mile lauway thrown in (at a rental of 5 sh. per annum). A&icm 
labouten at hake Magadi are paid approxinutdy 2 sh. a day for 
work chat is dirty and isolated. The nominee of the Kenya Govern- 
ment is H. F. MuiioCt, a (hrector of Centre/ America Exploration 
(Consolidated) ltd. and the Panama Corporation (Canw) ltd. 
The Chaiiman of the" company is Sir Jolm Nidiolson, a deputy 
governor ofl.C .1 and on the boards of British Nylon SpnnnrLtiL, 
Canadian Industries Ltd. and many other companies. 

Pttwa 

There ace no cbmplicadom in dealing with the development 
and control of elec^ power in Kenya, since one company, 
East Afrim Votm aiui U^i^g Co^ enjoys a legal monopoly. It 
supplia an area of 1,323 square milsa around Nairobi as ^ as the 
idand qf Mombasa. It contrds the Tanganyika Electric Supply Co., 
and it lias been granted licences for fifty years in Uganda. 

True to &rm, private monopoly keeps the rates high and retards 

1 Capiulism, 1933, p. 30. 

I Sui^ea to royals afas. aeoniswiiuip. aton manufictated soda (tem- 
.pomily ndooed ls.is. 6i. per '(on). 
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devdopmcDi, pardcdaily in the promiwg field of hydio-decDidty. 
Tlie pictute at the moment of hydro-dectric development is: 
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Most of the power in Kenya n>day is being generated by steam 
and Diesel stand-by plants. Wherever electric power is available, it 

is used, in spice of nigh rates. Tlie railway workshops and every 


ia^K>ttant nunufitnuring coocea m Nairobi use this power almost ' 
acdusively. Sisal estates and mealse-mill grinden make use of special 
low oC-p^ eaiea and European timers use it when they can get it 
fiat, the Afiican does not and cannot use it, since he cannot afford it 
and it is geoeated chiefiy in £aro|»an areas. 

The Afison Power and laghting Co. thou^ powerful in 
Kenya, b a tiny o^oot (yleldiag 7 per cent.) of the immense Power 
Securities Cotpondon Ltd. It wow tab a good deal of space to 
describe die tamificadcns d this giant public otOity concern. Its 
directors sit on the boards of elet^ty companies from Nigeria 
to fiagdad. Mr. WiDiam Shearer, who is Churman and Manager 
of die patent cotpotadon, has, cnArr id>a, the fidlowiog diiectocships: 
Balfour, Beatty w Co. (Ch^iman), Commercial Bank of Scotland 
Ltd., Jerusalem Electric and Pu^ Seiwb Corporadon Ltd. 
(Chairman), Metropolitan .Electric Supply Co. Ltd., Perak River 
Hydro-Electric Power Co. Ltd. (Chaunan), Scottisb Power Co. 
1^. (Chaitmasi). And tins by no means o^usts die list of the 
power companies in which he is interested. Mr. Shearer is an open 
opponait of Labour’s aationalisatitHi policy in Britain. 

^ Crofit and Bnana 

Apart foom merchants, the main sources of finance and credit 
whi^ esse in Kenya ace three joint-nock hades, Barclays {Domin- 
ion, Coltmiel and Overseas), Standard Bank of Soutfi and the 
National Bank of India (all of which are conccoUed by Briddi 
apital, widi a mixture ,o£ South Afiican), and the Govemmeot- 
oWd Agricultural and Land Bank The latter it will benoted has 
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a Imuted ^ncdoc; die fmanoal sane u there&Ee dominated by the 
joint-stock banks. 

In Kenya’s sunbeam period, these banks lent money to the fitmen 
At anytbi^ from' 8' to lo pet cent. When oisis, came they opaated 
dteir traditional policy and shur down on credit at the momeac when 
it was most requited. When European ^mers were mortga^ to 
diehiltandtbe wiM of A&iotis were at least halved, th^Mnls 
remained wondeiMy prosperous. Throu^ut the crisis the Stand- 
. aid Bank South AMci did not dedaie a dividend less ^ lo 
per cent (14 per cent in 1930-1), while die National Bank of India 
nom 1929-33 went even better widi a steady 20 per cent. A good 
deal of property as well as money’ passed into their hands during 
these years. Organised to cake mosey out of the colony, there is 
little evidence that the banks have proved adventurous in promoting 
industrial development in Kenya. 

A glance at the directoishlM of these banks reveals a poweifid 
body of mter-Empire financial magnates. 

Directois of BarcUys Bank p.C and 0 .) include the Earl of 
Clarendon (also diceaoc,of Go^ Blectric Co. Ltd.) and Sir 
Ernest Oppenheuner, the powofid South Afiican magnate who 
holds no than t^cy-mtee directonhips covering investment 
ousts and some of the b^^ diammid, g^ and copper mines in 
South A&ica and the. Rhooesias. 

The Standard Bank of Sooth Afiica has Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
(Uoyds Bank Ltd., 1 . and NJBJK. Go:, National Bank of New 
Zeal^ to name a few); ^ D. O. Malcom, who has twenty-one 
directorships (four of them in common with Sir E. Oppenheimer 
of Barclay^, with spedal interests in North.Rhodeuan copper, but 
ranging as ^ the British Nort£ Borneo (Chartered) Co. and 
extroding- inro Portuguese East' A£:ha. .Better known to Kenya 
will be Brigadier-Geo^ Sir Samuel H. Wilson (sent there on a 
special mission in 1929), whose intemst ranges fiom gold mines to 
bananas (Elden and F^es Ltd.) and thence to oil (Apoc [Trinidad] 
Oilfields Ltd.). 

Tea. seems to be die speciality of the directors of the National 
Bank of India, one of whom (u T. Carmichael) is rhairman of nine 
tea companies as well as having insurance and shipping connections. 
Dignity is given to the Board of Directors by Sic R. N. Reid, who 
sits (1945) on the Coundls of the Royal Empire Society and the 
East IndiaiAssoedatioiL 

Through these banks the flnanmzl cesonices and structure of 

M 
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Kenya are Imiced with vested iscerests u« every put of the Empire. 
They serve to bind Kenya even more securely to her colonial status. 

When, the banb restricted ctedk m 1930, sharp pressure was put 
on the Government to provide alternative credit fw heavily mort* 
gaged European &mers. The Land. Bank was thus established in 
1931. The rate of interest charged on loans appears to aver^ 
per cent., and one may legitimately suspect that die high rate 
was 6zed in order, to avoid competition witn the joinMtock banb 
and mochant lenden b ^ joint-stodc banb have gained, 
since die Agiicoltural Bank assoed. European ^rmers to ^schuge 
their, mortgages to (he big ^nls. The bhowinc table for two 
selected yean, 1933 and 1940, shows the, use to which loans from 
the Agti^niral Bank .have .bttn.pnt:^ 
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Since the time of its foundation, one A&ican fernur has benefited 
by it— in 1943 1 As.lord Moyne gendy put h: “The operadons of 
the Land B^-extond to native as wdl as to Don>iianve fums. But 
loans to the former will not be possible until a difierent system of ‘ 
land tenure for natives is insdtuted.”' 

77te Crif e/'McMpfily 

This book has desoibed how &r die European &rmers ue on the 
way to complete l^alised control of all agricultural aedvides'in the 

1 Amuul Reports 'of Land Bank. 

* Cmd. 409}, p. a8. A adud ia the K.L.C. Quly 2nd„i946) unccivered 

die iofbniutiDtt diat' of Wy-to firmi acqiured by die La^ 'Bank dirou^ 
definl^ ett., duityaevee lud heoi teso^ by private tteaty, iavolvug tosses of 
;CiJ,aao 1916, pmcipal and £7fl6i iotmst. 
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cdlsfly. It has been shown diat a small group of and Austra- 
lian merduEt compania widi worl^wioe connectbns eiKrcise 
important influence over Kap's tiade; that the production of 
electric power is a complete and monopoly as is du exploitadon 
of Lake Mandi; that a &w mioiiig magnates grasp the main con- 
cessions in & gold-producing areas; that three gigantic jomt-stock 
banks donunatc Kenya’s ciemt. And if die monopolies of Britain 
and Soudi Afiica are not yet erurendied in the secondacy indostnes, 
this is only because these ace new and undeveloped. Unilevers and 
I.CJ.. to name only two, are already active h East A&ia and ^ 
unlikely to lose opportunities &r extending their private empires. 
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ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POUCY: D. 

Eamome Ektvl^wn} imi InJfiStrulisation 

I N the. past decade tliere has ken a torrent of public and private 
^icowann on tk ecoaomic develo^cDt of "backward” agraiiaa 
coontries. Pos^war problems kve made this an important question 
alike &i tk advankd capidk counoies and (be die peoples of 
these “backward" areas. ^ 

Economic development means tk fiiOest use of natural and 
human lesouices by tk most advanced technique in the interests of ' 
the majority of the people. And the heart of such devdopmait is 
indusDialisadoD— the growth of manu^urag and secondary , 
mdusmes. 

Why is industtialisaiion so u^e&tly necessary &r counmes like 
Kenya? ' 

First, heause it is essential ^ higher Hving standards. It means 
mytiMiwatinn and a giat inaease m productivity perhead. It allows 
and demands the development of the power and other’ 
resources of the country. 

Secondly, without such industrialisation no dim feundatiem can 
be laid for die improvement of agriculture. It increases the equip' . , 
tnen t necessary for efficient agriomuie. It enables the fullest use to 
k made of aericultural proo^ by procesting and utilising their 
by-products the new sdence of chemu^y). It relief tk 
pressure on tk land by transferring people horn agriculture to new 
spheres of production. 

Thkdiy, without such mdu^tialisation, real pohticai independence 
cannot be nwtained. It provi^ an internal bate on which a 
country can build even in periods of world crisis; it is a source of 
military and economic strength widi which no independent country 
can dispense. 

Tk e^cts of indascrialisation an tk eiroansion of tk internal 
market by multiplying tk tnde between toe new towns and tk 
rural areas, and the building up of a balanced economy depeudent 
neither on one crop nor one indiMry. 

But while it is ty^ of all coltmial countries that their industrial# 
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devdopmeot bas been retarded, sudi derelopment \rill not necot- 
saiily nUiate them. The first question k icstl or sham industrialua- 
tton? Maay who advocate the eeooomic development o£ backward 
and colonm countries have in mmd the expansion of consumer* 
goods industries, the processing of foodstufi, taw materials and the 
hke. Certainly, all this is highly dfi riphlft, but unless it leads to die 
development of a c»ital goods industry itwill not constitute genuine 
industi^ation. Ine second, more fundamental, question is; 
industrialisation^mider vduNe contiol? In Kenya, as in other 
countries, certain iimited manuficturing industries arose following 
the world ecouonuc otms and die stirnnhis of the Second World 
War. But none of them is in dse hands of Afikans. Industrial 
development may take place without conloring any benefits on 
the majority of t^ people and, in (>ct, may merely exploit diem in 
new ways. Or it may be designed to make Kenya an even more 
osefiil appenikge of British imperialist economy. The conclusion iti 
therefisre, that industrialisation must be conird^ by and designed 
to benefit die mass of the people, viz. the Afiticans. 

If IndustHallation pMsibk in Kenya? 

The needs of the people of Kenya fi» textiles and dothiog, shoes, 
fiimiture, gpod housiag, adequate lighting, processed &od^ books 
and newspapers, agricultural eqtupment and every kind of 
manu&cture ace insatiable, and diared by. all the peoples of East 
Afiica. 

Moreover, the resources are available widi which a great extensioD 
of industcialisation is possible. And since Uganda and Tmganyib 
can often supply in resouKcs what Kenya lacks, sod vice versa, 
ftuitfiil exchange becomes possiMe. 

The basis of ^ industrial develo^nent is power. Britain’s industry 
has been built up on coaL Aftican industry of the future will most 
likely be based on ^dro-electric power, of which it possesses (not 
to tb U.S.S.IL) the greatest lesounxs in die wodti. A survey of 
avaiUhie power (in millions of horse-power) shows Ken)^ and 
Uganda as having 47, Tanganyika 27, the Rhodesias 2-5, South 
A^ei 1-6 and ^pt o-6.^ 

The scheme that would benefit Kenya most would probably be 
diat uhich harnessed the £dl of water fiom Lake Victoria down 
through Lake Kioga to Lake Albert; a ftU of 1,500 fi»t with water, 

1 Cf. A. W. Poitd, Mintral Rueum eJA/riu, 1943. 
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am pyTiting to 22,000 cusecs. Could all tbc powoi be dnwn off 1 >y 
bead, to tail dams, it could give no less dian 3,000,000 h.p. 

of the Ripon Falls (a possible 13,000 kp.) and the 
in Uganda. Kmya hu the Brodetkb Falls on the Nzoia River, 
while head-to-tw dann on the Tana River would supply a good 
deal of power (perhaps 50,000 kp.). 

Foot main areas in ld»ya. appear to have airainfdl sufficient to 
give a suhstancial run-ofi'. Ih^ ate: die aiea above 8,000 feet' on 
the top of'the Aberdares; the area above 8,000 &ct on Mt. Kenya; 
the area around Eericho and the high areas on Mt Rlgon and the 
Cheranganis. 

Important as hydro-dcctiidty will undoubtedly become, there 
are 0^ source of fuel not yk exploited. Coal, for example, is 
said to exist at Ufipa, near Labe Tanganyika, and has been located 
in Nyasaland. Fuel kom ve^ble oils has been investigated, and 
during the war production ot a high'quality ml was quickly sea<ted 
in K«nya.^ Cotton seed 6oin Ugaixda and locally grown sunflower 
seeds could be utilised in this way. 

There is, finally, the fud vdiich is imported. Ike oil-producing 
r^oos of the Middle JEase arc nearer the port of Mombm chan to 
Sritain, and there is no reason why petrol^ products sbovld not 
be imported into Kenya at rea^m^le rates and carried through 
a ppe^e constructed fixim Mombasa, say, to Nairobi. 

Ihe power is there if it is desired to devoop it 

A pidinunaty survey suggests diat not only die power, but 
valuaue nunerfl depoufl are also present Gold ha^ mady been 
discussed. Widi it m Nyanza Province is often to be found silver, 
vdiich is dso preseot vnth base metals b the Coast Province. 
Arsenical pyrites are common m die Nyanza Province, with very 
large deposits in the Kakamen District It can be used b anenite 
of soda for cattle dips. The bulk of it could be used'fbr ptoductimi 
of sulphuric add. Drugs, wood preservatives and cleanmg agents m 
class manukctureTeprsscnc sonre of the uses of arsenic Asbestos 
(ai^hibole) is to'be tbund b Machakos and West Suk, and is used 
as kbric for brake^nmgs, ropes, cords, etc., for spedal purposes, 
and for insulatmg electric, omductois, etc. Barytes (used b pre- 
paradon of compounds as a body fiir cectam Idnds of paper and 
clotk u well as wHm pigment and 'as an inert body b coloured 
pabts) of fine quality is found b association with lean' b be Coast 
1 Cf. 1944 Repon, Ssst Afiican Research Boant 
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. . ■ <icpouts Ate (or were) "bMiig 
developed in South KAviiocdo. ^ruoAim, ihAtondte, gnphitc, 
gypsum, kyamte, mangaieie, mica and many other mine:^ ire all 
present, limestone com and other limestones are abundant in the 
Coast Prorlnce. Epormous guantsdes of crystalliue limestone 
(marble) are located neat Vd, Eajiado, 'Machakos, in the Loldaika 
Hills and elsewhere.^ There ti m dou^ that ample materials are 
availaUe for the building industry as well as for ^ production of 
pottery.* Kenya's gieacest mmeral deposit is at T.alre Maeadi. The 
soda depoats on w crust alone is estimated at 200 nul^n tons, 
with as much again in the saturamd sdution below it. It could supply 
the whole need for detergents in A&ica, Soudi Asia and possibly 
Soudi America for a very long do^ 

It should be noted, that high-g^ade tin-ote depouts are being 
worked in the Western Province of Uganda, while iron, lead and 
nickel ores are reported in Tanganyika. 

But most of Bast Ahia has not yet been surveyed. Of Kenya’s 
219,730 square miles, only one-third (73,330) has b^ toMgnphio 
ally nup^; 43,000 square miles have been surveyed, hut requite 
ceviiion, while 24,000 square- miles have been partially curv^ 
by air. The balance of 146,200 square mdes bos never yet 
fiirveyed. The poadon is even worse in Tanganyika, where 94 per 
cent of the tertkoryhas never hea surveyed.* Such a survey^ 
cerainly reveal new sources of wealth for the A&ican peoples. 

A potential skilied labour force ready to develop these resources 
tidsts. The Askaii ^ved in Abysdnia and Burma that they copld 
use the compliated madunery of modem wearons as skilMy as 
chdr white comrades/ Those who led them hkhly of meir 
initiative and adapability. Many thousands oT them learned new 
skills. .“For wartime nee^ the sys^ of technical ttahsing had to 
be modified in order to turn oat a large number of men in a limited 
periol Ac one school alone thoosanos of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
dnsndchs, fitters, painters and shoemakers had been trained. They 
were so esepdomy good that the Royal Navy and the R.A.F. 
asked the Army to run classes for their men. Perhaps the most 
notable thing tat^t to Afiicans was the work bf dismanding 
aero engines. Another scho^ taught driven by the diottsand, ana 

^ Dmim'm 0 ^ aiJ CehnUC^Uit, 1940. 

* G£ fijLS., January 4tli, 1946. 

* Central Organiatm for Geodedcaad Topographical Siuveyr in the Colonial 
Empire, CoL No. aoo, May, 1941S. 
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tliey took ^leir vehides through deserts and jungles as well as 
modem dtias, and in what w»e sometimes appalling weather 
conditions. Afiicans had also been trained as telegraphists, radio- 
operators, dental mechanic, clerb and other, specialists.”^ 

A committee of Kenya Enro^ans wrote of the Askari: "His 
opacity for taking respo^ility and his skilled work have sutptised 
th^ who knew him only as a manual labourer.”* 

The many thousands ot Askari now discharged constitute a large 
gHW and semi-skilled fhfce which can maVi* a splendid contiibti- 
don to the productive capadty of the country. 

Why has Aetiye’s hiuttUtl Dtvehpment ien retarded? 

The power and the natural resources are available; so are the 
human resources. What, then, has hdd back their fiiQest use? 

First, Kenya has been regarded diiefly as a source of raw mat^riak 
and certain fbodstufiii. Capital investment took place chiefly k 
European agriculture and mining , and the construction of railways 
and ^boun which would exp^ these sources more easily. Tw 
big commodal Arms whith operate k Kenya' have, up to the 
moment, not been interested k developmc pioductioii, Ut have 
been content to draw oif the wealth acciunu!^ by trade. 

Secondly, Kenya has been looked on as an important market fl>r 
Biituh nunufaccutcs. llie value of British imports into Kenya and 
Uganda amounted to 430,000 in 1939, or 40 2 per cent, of the 
total imports. They have risen h^ber since. A large part of these 
imports &Dm Bdtrin consist of manu&ctured consumers’ goods 
whidi independent and develc^iing countries produce (at in 
part] for themselves^ British manufecturers and thoi agents in 
East Afiia have been opposed to any developments which would 
create' competidon. Thu has larg^ coisrided with the derires of 
European otmeis thenudves, who want no rivab for the supply of 
Afiicm labour. i 

Thirdly, kdusttialisation has been held back for &ar of its political 
consequences: the stimulation ^ dx national movement and the 
cieatioD of a compact Atiican proletariat. For many years a strange 
game has been ^yed in Kenya— that of pretending that every 
Afiican has a permanent home in die reserves and that those hvmg 

1 Gsieial Sir WiUum Platt, G.O.C41-C, Sut Afika Comnund, 1941-4, 
spoldng at a joint meetiiig of the Rx^ Ahicu Society and Royal ^pire ' 
Sodecy,, OcRibei jist, 1945. ' 

> Rtf art of SHb^ommittte on Post-Wv EmpltymtnS ej A/ricfU, 1943, p. y 
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in the towiu are only temporary ^wn-dwellen. On tiiese eroniuk, 
the provision of pennaneot housing and weUw amenides has been 
grossly neglected, trade unions have been discouraged and spedal 
onWnces introduced to restna the growth of an ur^ popul^n. 

A policy of retarding industrial development in the cmomes is; 
for main reasons, instigated by the British Government and 
complied with by die ooloaialgovemineDC. Sir Bemard^ounMon, 
Govmor. of Uganda, 1932-$, and then Governor of Nigeria until 
1943, has written: “In the absence of an active kdns&ialisation 
policy on the pan of the Govemmect (and it has hitherto been 
absent) the only hope for industrialisation in die colonies has been 
Biitidi capita: and Bridsk skill, both of which have been definitely 
opposed to ic. Taking the short point of view, the establishment of, 
say, a cotton fiKtoiy in Uganda (wdiich grows plenty of «od 
cotton) might comidetably reduce die sale in East Africa of dieap 
British blankets. But it would very gready increase the wealdi of 
Uganda, and the consequent capu^ to buy odier and much more 
valiuble goods. ... In actual fret, Brirish opposition io die in- 
dustrialisation of the cedonies is seriously retari^g the growdi of 
a potmtiaHy very large market fiir Bririm goods.' ' 

Not all are SO outspoken. Some put up the excuse that it is Kenya's 
poverty of natueal resources wh^ holds back developments. But 
these resources have scarcely been investigated. Othen say that the 
restrictive fretor .is the smaS internal market But that internal 
market is small beause of poverty, and indostrialisarion is an essential 
.measute<fr)r actacking poverty. 

The Kenya Government bu given no sign 'of a chang e in attitude 
towards industrial development. lAuier cover of the pl:^e, “Kenya • 
is primarily an agricultural country," die building up of secondary 
industries is disnmsed in a negative phrase. The Ittiaim Rtport on 
Development states (1945): “Broadly speaking, the main articles 
wHdi Kenya can ei^ort ace amdes which can be produced as 
dieaply, or more cheaply, than iu other parts of die wodd, and for 
the most part these comprise agricultural products. main 'basis, 
therefore, of Kenya's economic policy must therefore he toward 
an exptt policy. This does not mean that there should be no 
industrialisation.'’* With this I^ sentence, the whole question of 
industrial development is dismissed. 

No less ominous is die commoxtal report on British Bast A^ 

: Sic Bcmatd BoatdiBon, Tht FuainifAe C^mial Eapin, 194$, pp. 53-3. 

*P.9. 
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prepared by the Department o£ Orerseas Trade: "Neither in man- 
power nor in natural resources is East Afiica equipped to establish 
indus trial enterprises, ie. heavy ipdatt riw or second;^ manu^ur- 
ingi on any considerable icale.*'^ Use report throtn doubt on the 
possibility of manubtauring mduicties started duni^ the war, 
survivi^ in post-war competitive conditions. Of the &ctorv ibr 
producing leadier and leatl^ manu^ures, etc., it writes: ^*The 
successful operation of this fdant as a commerdal ventage under 
post-war conditions is open to question.”* 

There is a serious danger that the Govenuncnt-owneo and 
'Government-financed industries may be scrapped or sold to big 
British monopolies. n^doaht, nas its eyes on the Government 
chemical mduscries already operating, and Unilever will be inter- 
ested in the oil-^tessing industry on the Coast, especially if the East 
African grbund^tits sdieme h operated. They have also aimouDced 
thefr' iocencion of building, at a cost of ^750,000, a soap and edible 
oils fretory at Kampala. In 194$ hfr. Hopo-Jones was appconted.as 
Kenya’s Economic and Commerdal Adviser. As a former economic 
adviser to the Anglo-Iraniaa Oil Co., be is not nicely to inspiK con> 
fidcQce among the Africans of ha willingncu to'advise against the 
mtercsts of the monopolies. 

In general, & Kenya Government is not prepared to take the 
road of bold industrial developomnt. Ihn wealthy representatives of 
the European frrmeis in Kenya will readily sell Kenya’s birthright 
to such development for prefer e nce in tne British for Empire) 
marisec. The hig-Bridsh manopolks are opposed to’siun industrial- 
isation unless it is under thrir control and riiey have hitherto been 
supported in this by o&ial Biitish'policy. 

' Linet of Iniustriel Development 

Our survey has shown that industrial 'development is possiblei 
hut that it hu been deliberately restricted. If we assume that the 
Labour Government in Britam decided to support industrialisation 
wholdteartedly, along what tines should it take place? 

BufUing ana Censtruoion. Any lug devfilopmene would involve 
building and construction on a la^ scale, 'ihit new workers who 
come to the towns or fretories sm need to be housed. No less 
urgent is the tehousiag of many thousands in Nairobi, Mombasa 
and other towndiips who to-day are compiled to live in slums 

*P.I4. *M,p. 23 . 
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inconuonUy worse dun the worse m London or Live^ool. “In 
to-day,” a Kenya official has said, “there are appioxiim^T 
30,000 natives who have nowhere to tle^ accept in piemise& vdiich 
they can only occupy illegally.**^ Then must come the construction 
of public buildings &c ameniiies and services, such -as sdiools, 
hospitals and dinics, model fvm huildmgs, wel&ic centres and die 
like. Public wades corntruedon would be gready extended, coveting 
the construction of dams, excavated tarl^ toad constnicdon^and 
ancillary buildings. FinaUy, fictcdes, mining buildings, storage and 
electricity works would all require to be built. A very large part of 
die labour force would therein be engaged in tins work. 

BuMn^ Materials. With the tsuk of construction goes the ntep^ 
don and manufuture of bmlding materials, neatly all of wnira arc 
to he found in or near Kenya. Ilie enellent clays availahle would 
enable Kenya to make all die roofing des requited.* (Much of the 
prodoctioo could be done in rurai areas.) Timber resources are not 
k^g. During 1935-9 annual cansomptuin of timber was 1 cubic 
foot per head of population, fiitute demands were treble^ they 
could still be met byproductimt in Kenya.* Produeden of wail and 
ceUiog boards made dom papyns h alr^y in process in a Govetn* 
meat foctory, and could be exuded. Stoiii>dtesung, brickmaking; 
ballast and sand produedon ate all possible on the spot. Ihe lai|;e- 
scale production of cement by the existing foctory would, of course, 
be essential. 

Pfoasstd Primary Proistas. This represents an obvious devdop- 
mwiL There is a ii^ for the extension of processing in sisal, co^ 
tea, sugar, bacon, butter, canned meat, cotton hnt, wheat flour, 
soya bean flour, grouod-nucs; soda ash, and salt. Dehydration could 
be applied, not to vegetaldes, but to font and meat. “The oil- 
extraction industry is apa^ of cxpacsioo and improvement. . . .*’* 
The fish indust^ has an important future. In every sphere of food 
production there will be room for development as the living 
standards of the people are improved and a^ger number enter 
non-agncultuial en^loynie&t 

Glass and Earthenware. All the taw materials are available for a 
big expantion in production. Cbina day, tilica, white sand, soac or 

s Mi. C. £. Moidnier, Comrainiaisr of laodi and Settlement; I.LC, 
Norember aodi, 194a. 

* H. 0 . WdUi, iiamfaclure ^ Tiln in East Africa, E A. 1 ,KJS., 1945. 

* Maa^emat ef Cypms PUmim in Kenya, 1945. 

* East Affican Industrial Council, EA. mi Bk, August jst, 1946. 
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Cornish sand, magoeaa day, ate all to be found. Excdicct firebricks 
and drainpipes could be nunu^ured out of local materials.^ 

Textiles mi Clothia^. 7c meet local needs, the production of 
tcxdles and clothing requires e^>anuon many times over. Cotton 
is grown locally and in Uanda; m>ol is av:mble; jute has many 
possibilitia Piece-goods of Tarious types, shirtii% etc., could all 
be produced if the madunesy a imponed for me purpose. Bast 
Amcan hides need not be esport^ in thdr taw state, but could be 
made into leather within Kenya. 

From the leather, shoes and lather goods of all types could be 
produced. 

Basic Iniustriis. The developmeBt, of the basic indoitiies would 
be ghreo prionty. Of potver irsources we have alrady written. 
A planned piogramme of electrification by large- and small-scale 
schemes should be put in himd vndiout delay. Casmical production 
has received some attention during the war, but its expansion is 
both urgent and desirabk The vast alltali depouts of h^gadi, to- 
gedier vnth die sulphunc add already manu&ctured £tom local 
pyrites, form the base for a wide range of chemical products. Mining, 
especially gedd, will -jo doubt be extenced, but tb nioisg of base 
in^ reqtuces planning on a larger scale duui Idffierto. 

Mining, chemicals and power provide the bans for tiic ouildinff 
op of an engineenng indusixy. The aanii6tturc of agiiculmnl 
implements represents an obvious beghmiug. Cultivaton, hoes, 
ploughs, dolls and other imokmests are urgently required for an 
improvement in Arming te^ques. Dairy production would be 
aaisteo by manu&cture of chums, outter-wouers, pastemiseD, etc 
The jliiminiuni asd soull feuadries which exitr would all 
require expansion. The manu&cture of small petrol and Diesel 
engines could be developed, as.wdl as th^roduction of pumps and , 
presses, ibod-prepaneg machinery, em. 'm construction of small ' 
coastal vessels is woim invesdg^n. Great quandtits of metal- 
ware of all kinds will be reqidm In the count of the building 
programme. 

It is of the gratest importance tbt a start be made with dm 
production of machine tools. Die-casting machinery could at first 
be inmorted, and tool and gaug^ produedem begun as v^eQ as the 
manuheture of lathes, shaping, mming, and dnUing matdunes. 

Kow should such developmet^ be controlled? The major part of 

s Mr. A. J. Campbell, of Induuiul Managemeiu Board, EA^., January is^ 
1946. 
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it would require to oe uader die ctmtrol of die GoveiiuneDt> It is 
certain that only the GcYemmeac will he able to flrance such laige- 
sca^e production. The East A feean Industrial Council, whose 
t: «hnjciaTM have had valnable expedoice in starting new industries 
during the war, might well be die controUing body. But it <s in sad 
need of leo^anisadoo. It musf have strong A&ican representation. 
It must sponsor the overseas technical training of,Alncans so dmt 
fiom them wall come the cechnidans, scientists and administcators 
that ate requited. Its present lesoidivc views must he teplacec by 
an alive and ambidous outlook. 

140,M0 New Jobs 

The reader will tememher that we calculated “ovctpopuladon” 
in 1945 u Natural increase will swell this figure by adding 

450,000 to ^ total population in the next five yean. Ifi as we suggest 
ehewhere, 453,000 people can be loecded in the HigUands, and die 
167,540 workm were engaged in non-agricultural employ- 
ment in 1945 are ofietcd wages a^ conditions which allow th^ 
to have d^ fiunilies vndi tbm, there will still remain well over 
three-quarters of a million peopk for whom new opportunities 
must be found. 

The complete soludon wfi! not be fiiund in a short period of time. 
The following, however, appean a practical programme fi)r a five- 
year term. 

It should be possible by planned devdopment to absorb 140,000 
additicaial workers with max dependants (whidi would make 
altogether about 420,000 people) into non-agricultural employ- 
ment, within a period of five years. To put it another, way, 140,000 
new jobs in non-agricultucal employment can and must be found 
'in Ken^ within that period. The totm non-agticubiral labour force 
would thm be: 

hiiion-agticaItttnlaDplaytDenti94s i 67 »J 40 

To be into ooiHgnciilaini ensployment . . 140^000 

3071540 

The round total will therefore be in the region of 308,000. 

What should be the occupational distribution of this labour 
force? On the basis of the earlier discussion on lines of industrialisa- 
• don, die following is suggested: 

1 See Memoianduin oa Colnial Mining Ftdicy, Col. No. ao6, 1946. 
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If we estunate (hat the cost of shifting a worker wiO 
ayerage ;^30Q,* dien the capi^ requireinnils will be £41 jniSion 
for shifting ,140,600 workers. Ora a five-year period it is 
millioa per amium. Thu does.not'oke into account die additi^ 
ca^tal ceguired to modemise and fiiUy equip odstuig indusccies, 
not the la^e suns required foe the improvemenc of agriculture and 
the carrying out of our tesettlemest proposals. It k plain that a 
programme of agncultutal and iiulustrial development will leqiure 
capital investment on a connderaHe scale 

How ts Ktnya to Jitunce such t PfogrmmeJ The greater part of 

1 if die grouuUuia scheme is cutied dtroogb ud the ptoeesBoa done locally, 
the unnbet eagaged m food ptoeesuBg weold inorase quite coBiiiutably. 

* C£ eadmates by F. N. Roseastaa-Rodan, "Probl^ of IciJiistiMsatioD of 
lastem and South-eaten Europe,'' Emomk' Jamal, Jone-September, r943, and 
also K, Mandelbaum, ftultttrWifatwR a/BudnMrddMas, 1946. 
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the ca^tal would certainly reqdie to come from overseas in die 
shape of loans and credits. The reconverdon of loans to a cate of 
2^ pet cent, woidd save hundreds of thousands of pounds each, year 
^^h could be devoted to developmental purposes. But there ace 
in Keim itself untapped sources of revenue, chiefly among the 
non-Amcan commiKUties. The following ate some of die more 
important fiscal measures required: 

A 50-60 per. cent, increase m mvenue from income tax could 
be adiieved by the foUowmg changes: Thinimiim rate to he la^gd 
from 2$. to 4r. in the Erst ^750 of taxable income, wim a progressive 
rate lising. by is. ,in .the /i for tmy addidonal to 
taxable. Ih^eafrer by a further additi onal 3's. &r the first /500 
beyond and an additional ts^per fir every additional ^500, 
vntb a maximum rate of 17s. This vmuld still mean a rate bdow the 
niaxiinum in Britain. 

'2. The revenue from-companiea would be doubled by meteasing 
the company rate from 4s. to Ss. in die /i. 

3. A special development tax could k levied of 3s. in the ;£i on 
a.j income derived from the cdony by ncn-ieadat individnals 
and a surcharge of 3s. in the on income similady derived on 
nm^readenc companiesr This could yield somewhere near ;{^50o,ooo 
a year, 

4 < ilu rentals on Government land could be considerably 
increased, especially, in townships.' Plots wordi anything from 
^000 to ;(6,ooo are now paying lemah of only j(2 a year.^ 

*it seems ^ to say,” wrote £$ East African Industrial Council, 
“that industrialists in East Africa have more money dian ideas."' 
If that is the case, there is no excuse ibi the Government not provid- 
ing the ideas and, taking the money with wtnrii to realise them. 

Fart of the money raised must be used to suoply the African 
firmer wddi aedit and allow him ^ purchase w emipment he 
requims fir sound and effident. firming. Credit must W provided 
also fir .industrial co-operative set up by Africans. Avjoint-stock 
banb. with thdr conservative banking policy, are nnlikely to-give 
assistance on die scale-necessaiy or on the, most favourable tems^ 
special fidEtie should be cream by the Government. To secure 
me fill benefit of these credit ficDirip, the Customs and railway 
rams structure would teqiure to he recast 
Is it in tb interests oj the. Briti^ pnple to initiate suck planned 

I'Major F. W. Cavouiiib-SeatiBck, K.i.C., Apdl aaod, 1941. 

■ BA aid Rk., August iK. 194A 
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devekpmetit in Kitityt? Sach deydopmeot would undoubtedly 
e^and the nia^ for Bndsh manu&cwes of all kinds. Industtialis- 
ing countries, it is well known, are importers on a & larger scale 
than backward agrarian coimtries. In the period ;926-9 the Brituh 
Dominions imported $o per cent, more manofictures chan f^bina 
and India, yet uey had muy <me.tinrcieth of the two latter countries' 
population. The Dominions' net import of manu&ctures' per hiad 
was &Tty to £fty times greater that of China and Inoia.^ The 
growtit in .income and the needs of industrialisation expand’ the 
dwnand ibr imported oanuficturet. tt is easy to see that imports 
into Kenya whim to*day .serve an extremely narrow market could 
be greatly inoeased if tu A^kan population could raise its living 
staiidards. 

£ve:7 kind of internal equipment would jc required '£» tiie 
houting ano building ptogramiiK. Machine tools, semi-manu&ctures 
'in iron and steel, electncJ machinefywould'all need to be imported, 
not in spite but because.of bdustrial developromt Tlie 

heavy agricultural macldneiy, tracton tbe like, would 
expand as means were fouud.fiir using this machinery for the im- 
ptovement of Afiican fuming. In tltt very long 'hin, it is to be 
expected that Rev.ya (and £ast Africa) would manu&rtluc many of 
the goods she imports to>day. This wonld not necessarily mean a 
dedke m trade, but a change in the character of that trade wherry 
the import of capital goods Would have greater rdative importance 
than the iniporc of consumcn' goods. 

It shouU not be hastily assumed, that industrialisation would 
reduce the volume of raw marerip! and agricultural exports from 
Kenya to Britain or other counties. In the interests of w Afiican 
peo^ the export of certain &odstu£, such as mause, buttu and 
otha dairy products, would, of course, be much nstncted if- not 
stopped in the first &w ycaa The export of other primary products, 
bovnrver, 'would be stimulated since ic would be by such exports 
that Kenya, would pay &r a large part of her new demands for oianu- 
fiumucd and capitu goods. 

It is a matter for regret that Labour Party policy on the industrial 
development of coionul countries is hesitant and over-cautious. 

“The people of each territory should be trained and encouraged 
to subject raw materials to procesting when necessary and possmle. 
It is in tins way that the gradual development ofindustry in Afiica 
should be controlled, the object to combine such dmrelopment 
^IniiitruHsstitnaidPtn^ Trait, Ic^ne of Nadosi, 1945, p.7d 
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with deliberate prevention of thoie evils whidi accompanied it 
everywhere in Europe. The oniylargMcale industrial operanons in 
Afiica which at present require consideration are transport— 
particularly railways— and mining. Eoth require to be integrated 
in die geseial plan fbz economic dcvelopmeot"^ This is the one* 
sided, snam” industri^ation already le&iredi to whidi under 
cover of its concern for colmiial wel^ retards the expansion of 
productive fiatces. 

I ImpEovemait of Britain’s economic .rdations with Kenya will 
require la^e-scale ca{^ investment at low interest rates,* and an 
'increase in the graoa onder the Colonial De'/elopment and Wel^ 
Fund. Bulk purchase ^reements which would provide guaranteed 
markets asid reasonahU prices the Afdcan producer ajie also 
essential to Kenya's economic planning, and would, in turn, provide 
stable markets for Britain's products. To possess stability, such 
agteements should be part of intet-^ovenunotal commodity 
^reements. Ttie Afiicaas, however, most retain the tight to decide 
meir fiscal and trading policy as they think fit. 

FriendslLp and motual aid becwMH the British people aoc the 
peoples of Kaya will only become possible if programme 
outlined here is accompanied by dm tnnsfii: of pdidcal power to 
the Afikans. 

s CsroHifl, Tnnipoit Hose, 1943. p. 10. 

■ Capital should also be aT^ble dc bitstiudoaal Bank tv be «t w ouler 

die. Brecton Woodi ^feemmL But dm would coly be acceptable if it wu 
(noeided without poKtieal conditioas. 
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TKB ROAD TO DEMOCRACY 


VpiATEVBR varied opiaions may be 1 
'v y on die economic devdopmmt of Kenya, i 


held by Eofopeapa 
^ ,dieie is almost solid 
agreement that dieie must be oo pditical advance ^ the Afiicam 
This decenniiiadoii to die^ runiociacy is not always openly 
ezoressed. It finds ia inost spedoos f(»m in the theory tbt ndut du 
A^ican wants is bread, not tiie right to vote; improvements in his 
living standards, but not democ^. A Tory written: “Hie 
imniwiaft need aCthc natives. oY&nya . . , u matenhi economic 
improvemeat, not an impeotmed and exoricpuhical consiitutioi^”- 
The' a^ment even been i^ted by a Labour Secretary of 
State: Political development is ^vemed by social and economic 
progress . . . without great improveiiient in basic economic eon- 
mtions, (inv of tbe emonies can be ^Kcted to show mbetactial 
social or political prepress."* ' 

It gross sopmsriy to a^ue ehat' the'poliiical backwardness of 
die colonies is the consequent 'of duir economic bdrkwardness. 
Hiey are badrward politically as they .ate economically beause, 
they ate kept so. 

Democracy for the Ahneans can Jio longer be regarded as ( 
imported luxury. It is the only means of rousing the enthusiasm 
the people and oring that ciearive energies for .constructive put ■ 
poses. Without democracy, every plan for economic developmeo’ 
will meet suspidciQ and even h<»tiiity, sioce the Afiicans w nt 
lack operience of such developmoic (mining, etc.) which ensbve^ 
them still finther. 1 

in spice of fierce opposirion fiom the Europeans the Afifeans haye 
inctearingly asserted uric title to all political rights. Their demands 
ace inevitaoly linked widi Uie ^owth of a national movement. > ' 
So long as the sharp demarc^n between tribes existed and no 
intdligeait&a or trada dass emerged, it vtv not posriUe for a 
nadond movemeat to devriop. The destruction of tribal bonds i 

^ Oik Afiian Coloitf, C. J. Wihao, 1945, p. 6. TliU boolilet is puUislial in the 
Tory "Sippost Sefies," atu is diHcfon dtta u a conddaed Tory viewpoiot OB 
Sam Dr.'Wihoafor sennl jeao waj a lepcMitaave of Afincanintciests 

oa me Kenya l egfalitiv e Coundl! 

■A4r. George Hall, i^ree of CmiUDOfls, July pth, r94fi. 
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whidi'lus resulted &oni tlie colony's labour pc^icy has u die coiusc 
of time brought men of all tribes together, ajid ^ven them common 
aims and interests. A coosidetalde nua^ hare become cocipletelY 
luban, wth no ties in the reserves whence, diey (or tbeii parents) 
came. The administrative and technical needs of ^^te Settlement 
have created a dots of intelligeritria. The growing of cash crops has 
inevitably led to the emergence of an A&i^ trading class. 

But no sooner do diese mups sttike out better mndipngi 
and neatec opportunities than they ate met by fierce repression. 
Gradually, the Afiican has leaisr to meet repression by organised 
opposition^As long' ago as iga3, protests occurred against the 
kipotiJe and forced ubour, under the leadership ofl Harry Thuku. 
With every year that passes, die,Afiican labourer in town and 
]ui li«9fngd di£ value of the ttnlcf weapon and has made increasihg 
use of <t, while he» and there embryo trade imioDS have come into 
rexistence. 


Underlying ill this ace the volcanic forces of agrarian .discontent. 
The land-hu^er of the Afiicans has bccooic too fieme to he borne 
^siloitly any longa. The Satutic and crimical schemes to remove 
hundreds of thousands of men, women and' children , wldi theic 
livestock and their Impkneots to barren, pootly-watered land 'while 


new £uropm settlos are impotmd to take up the only fbtLe land 
sharpens the resentmoit of the AfiHeans. It is significant that among 
,the two^ups mote affxted by£sropeansetdemeDt,die Kikt^ruand 
jdie KaTdrondo, political organisatior. has been ^tablishm; no 
sooner repressed, as in 1939, than it has risen again. 

:| All the conditions have been ripeazing for the foonaticn of a 
inational movement. Tlie AskariVognienccs on the batdefieJd and 
.d<e awakening coasdousaessi democratic advance in Europe and 
in odiec colonial countries have ser^ as a further powerful stilus. 

The Kenya Afiics Union, established in recent years, represents 
the most successful attempt at an organised alkKenys narional 
'movement. Its fiiremos: aim is to ucim all l^va^Afiicam i^pec- 
'ti'^ of tribe. In confereoce and' discussion a poucy is 'being wonted 
out along die fb Towing lines. 

(i) Mote land fiitj A.fiicaiis, to come fiom Crown lands and 
unusffl areas of die “White" K^ilands. Opposition to new Euro- 
pean settlement plans. Expansion ofagriculti^ education, 

(a) A new deal fiir labour. Minimum 'wag^ o^aaisadon of 
trade unions, abolition of kipm^ and pas laws. 

(3) Improved trading ^dlhia fim Afiicans alongside credits a|id 
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good prices for the A&ion &nnst. .'uU encoungemect of A&kztu 
to grow coffee and pyiethrum. 

iDcteaied Amcan tepcesoiarion on the L^islarive and 
E^utive Councils, as wdl as Standing Finance Committee. 

(5) A speed op of riie mass caseation pn^ramme. Compulsory 
educarion as first step in towns. Oveneas scholatstaips for 
Afiicans. 

fd) Improvement of health services. Encouragement to Afiicans 
to oecome fiiUy qu^ified doctors. 

(7) Greater finaadal resources ami powen to be made available' 
&t African local government authorities. 1 

These are some of the most important qaesrions on which die] 
Kenya Afiica Union is canpugung and winning wide support. 

During neeongs ot the Ke^ Africa Union in all mns of 
Kenya have been attended by.riumaands of people. 1 b secona annual 
conference in early 1946, was bonded by sixty ddegates fromj 
country branches. The proceedings were rmyed by loud-speakd^ 
to more than 1,000 peo^ who were gathered ouiriae the crowded 


to more than 1,000 peo^ who were gathered outride the crowded 
confrience hall.^ Branch have b^ set up !n all prcvinces. | 
Besides the offidil organ of rite ICA.U., scvoi other African; 
newspapers now apjpear. Of the total of eig^ four ate in Swahilij 
and ohe each is Kikuyu, Lu^ Kamha and Bantu Kavirendo Thi 9 
combined paid dxculation is ova' 30,000 copies, but drculation i£ 
far widn, as newspapers pass from hand to hand.* *’1 


The leaders of me K.A.U. are rapidly becoming known in evetyj 
part of Kenya as the champions ofuie people. Mr. Mariiu, the firscj 
African to k a member the I«giriative Council, Mr. Gichuru, 
?iesid{m; of file Umon, lAi. Kkumfr, ios Sec'Vtaiy, and many 
othen, are conung forward as sp^seunen for the Afrit^ The mass 
basis of their o^anisarion will be in no doubt so long as it stands out 
as the organiser and diampioc of die pcaanBy. ' 

The Europeans have not been ibw to see the threat that this 
African movement may hold in stote for them. The aims of thej 
settlers' leaders, if attained, would riiwart for ever all avenues of] 
democratic advance for (he Africans. 


1 For fill] aaDuiirofConfrmKc,ce£il 5 .,FeIinuTy Bill, 194^. 

* Su E.A. mi Jtk, Match 7th, 1946. Hiae developmeots have alatiiiEd tkj 
Kttias. One tec&an of the furofKan Slectos' Union proposed a resoludoai 
wetring "trith alann the spied of unrest, laigdy due to lubnnire propaganda, 
and ntges that itept he Bices by the 'nfbiinatioa Office to combar 

ttiw nniigp infltieocei.'* 
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Fine, tiiey demand **a clear Euicocan unoffidal majority on [^] 
Legisladve CoundL”^ Secondly, diey press Ibr kenssed 
Settlement wUch would make easier the achievement of diis 
Eujority. “White Settlement is absolutely essential— numher one 
priority — in &ct for die future of dus tetritoiy. . . Thirdly, the^f 
desire close unity with South A&ia and the Rhodesias as a st^ 
towards a White Dominion &om Kenya to the Cape. “Whatever 
we may aim at we must always ken in our minds ihe great necessity 
of having a strong vdiite Bridsh ^ &om Kenya to the^Cape.”* 
These aims are not new. They have been tepeat^y voiced for the 
past twenty-6ve years. 

The leaden of the settlen see in South Afrka the image of the 
country they wish Kenya to be. At evi^ crisis they have turned 
towards her. Time and ^ain arm-Africim legislatbn which has 
beoi tested in South A&ica hnds its way on to the list of Kenya 
Crdinaoces. They wdcooie die growth of South African imperial- 
ism, which stietrm out after the ^ttetorates, South-West Africa; 
and northwards to the Rhodeuas, East and Central Africa. In Smuts 
and the Lords of the Rand they me a protection against the swing to 
the lefr in Eritain ana the changes it might bring in colc^ 
policy. 

Hie ecotiotnic and politial aims of the settlers’ leaders stand in 
open conflict with the democradc demands of the Africans. “Let 
us concentrate,” said Colonel £. S. Grogan, “on extending the 
welfrre of out own people, and the devil take die hindmost.”* 
iheK spoke the true voice'of settler leadership. 

What is the celatidn of the Indians to this nxun conPla? One 
must understand frrst of all dior eronomic role in Kenya. 

The Tndlati community has grown with great rapichty from i i,ooo 
in 1921 to nearer 100,000 in «94A,ln 1938 40 per cent, of the In^ 
population was ei^ged in comnmcc, about 17 per cent, in industry 
and only per cent, in agricultum. In industry they ate nuunly 
artisans and contractors. In agrtcidtuie they are only imporcint in 
51 ^-pToducdon. They ace du universal middlemai of the country- 
siiik k 7944, the Labour Censm revealed that Tntiianii enmloyed 
nearly twice as many African shop, store and office hoys and nther 

1 & A. Viuooit, reported, Jaiuaiy astli, 

1 Mi. W. G, Nic^ iW, jmtury jsst. 194& 

* Sic A. Vincent, addressing Memban meeting, Febraary isc, 1946, and reported 
Cploniel TTmu, March 30tb, 1945. 

^ Reported, Matdi adtb, 1944. 
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mo^ arcsans and mecLanics than Europeaiu. Reports suggest dut 
they ha>re strengdiened thdr on tr^e doling the wu, assisted 
by the growii^ share of India in Soya’s exports and imports. They 
aw form a la^ part of the Gisnl Service, Police Force and airway 
establisknents. 

The hdiam have one overtidme fear. Hiev know that i' the 
European setden were to win complete political control theii status 
womc be reduced to that of thesr haouien in South AlHca..They 
already espe^xe certain forms of discnminationi They vote on 
a communal, not f commen rtdl Though iiore dun tnree Hmo 
dse H» of the Zutofxan populatioii. th^ have less than half the 
iattec’s teptesentation. Th^ are not allowed to buy land in the 
Exopesr. highlands. Steps ate taken to prevent the Sxc 
inunction into Kenya of their ajattymen. There is tiiem^ 
sharp anta^ooism and rivalry between the ndian a^' Eiuooean 
cotmuaides, aaentuated by the^isfluence of the natbnal indep^- 
ence struggle in India itself 

The aims of the Imhans may be ssmmed sp as: common electoral 
toll, common fiance, eqi^i opportunity for assisced settlement 
and untesiticecd immigradoiL 

The stroi^ the African movement for democi^ grows, the 
mote 3uropeaas and Indians seek m use it 00 behalf ofthdr own 
claim, '^us the Europeans tdl die AEicans that their nuin mwni^ 
are 6e Indian traden and artisans who stand in thdr way. The 
bidians, on die odier hand, se^ -when convenient, to. viin the 
co-operation of the A&ican against Uie Europeans. 

IWugh difficulties arise due to dv conflict between the emerging 
class of Afldcan traders, cca&mai and intelliraitna and thdi long- 
atablished Indian counterparts, there is no wubt that the mass o^ 
the 'ndianf aR the natural allies of die A&icaoi in die joint ^truggie 
against discrimination and European dictatorship. ‘ 

Jywhat means ate the Aflic^ to secure more political power? 

A Sod^t poEcy for Kenya at nean nothing, less tl^ ^ 
Aifeng of foil poiii^ power to die Afitkans in the shortest possible 
time. Such a.trmsfer of power inevitably means the abolition of 

X 

i.The East Affican Indian Nidenal Coagreu at its g^ htewi tli sessioa, in Sep- 
tsmbet, 1946, passed the ibIlowmgKidoBon: "ThuCoDgNttiiofdieoanion 
diat it u vic% necessary to pioinea M uodentanding between (he 
Aiab and Tndiaw conmunitka ud that poetical itep dwuld be » eady as 

posdhle to create an otganizatian to wodc Gsr (heir geneni advancenunc." 
Ctimid "nmes, September sis^ 1946, 
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Crown Colony govemnimc. Bat eren within the pnsent &un&* 
work iamiHlutc advances are ooxs&ary. 

The £^t (ot the African’s pollcica'. riehts in Kenya u t?ldng place 
on three imm ccmsdtutiotial bmle&elds; the central go^^enimeaC 
apparatus, local govenuncnt, and die proposed intcr-teiritorial 
ai^rity for Koiya, Uganda and Tanganyika. Bach of these is here 
comkleced in tom. 

Among the setdeis’ leaders, strong oppositbn has always ezbted 
to any African lepiesoication on dte L^jslative Council. "The 
East African,” it is argaed, "has hidieito friH to develop the lacmal 
and moral chaiacmc which would juMiiy his being placed in author- 
ity over bis ^low Africans to me extent imp^ b/ democratic 
seif^govemment for the colony as a uniL”' As the result of strong 
pressure from the Africans, <me African has been admitted as a 
nominated membei of the Council. Tlie exterfron of 

this piindplc is viewed, however, with alarm. For many years the 
settle' leaden have advoated separate bodies on the South African 
modd, mteuded to shunt African political actridcs on to a track 
which would not lead to control of the main organs of political 
power.* 

As long aTO as asked fbc his opinion on the "future ^tical 
destiny of me native,” ‘-ord Ddamere staled: “The poucy we 
visualise for the dine bong is diat the natives shocld>to a very'kree 
extent govern thdr own afiaits ir their own reserves dirougb tbe 
native, coundls. Ultimately, some co-orthrs&on of these native 
coundb should take ^Uce. Finally, mere should be a central native 
coundl which should oe brought into dose liaism trih ordinary 
l^islature. . . More recently a Toty’MP. wrote: "It will be our 
aim gradually, over .the next fifty yeais, to train die Africzn and 
Indian in the' methods and ediics and honesty of local government, 
so that from the Local Native Coundh, the (^tral Advisory Com- 
mittee, or whatever it is called, nmre of tbe Aftcans and Indians 
will, become goverament-oiinded, and be able *10 understand the 
wider implications of the local I^;^trve assemblies. . . 

* C. J. Vihon, <if, p, 4. 

* “But do let \u provide a coutitadosal duiu by meani of nftican'Prorincul 
CoupdliandaCmaalAfiieaCounrii ^nd let them prove that merit— befiite., 
lettmg more AfricuB on peteha is fegshtive CoQnaL" From Mrt of tbe 
JSHye KlzUy Aihra, hado^ O'-gu of tbe Kttlen. Qoo^ end Aft., Novem- 
ber ajditipfS. 

* Qim^ Huxley, Vd a, p. u8. 

* Colonel C. E. Pensonby, MJ., r ep orted, £LAS., June asth 
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The Ajkans know well moogh thit there cannot be two padia- 
ments under die same govemiUeot. The Legisladve and Executive 
Councils, they understand, are the nuin political organs of 
Government. On these, tb«i^ die Afocans must have full tepr> 
sentadon. 

The alleged ofthe A&can for pdidcal leadenhip is only 
one excuse g^ven fbt denying ^snoende rignts to the Africans. 
Another is; the African is iUiteratt, therefore he cannot voce. The 
African in Kenya, knowing diat n«^bgr die settler not the Govern- 
ment proposes to %aidate illiteracy, rightly considers this argument 
a piece o^ypoensy. And, tn fra, wherever it has b^n erappl^with, 

- illiteracy hu been no obstade to tbe entdse of adult suffrage. In 
‘ 'Italy, Yugoslavia and other European counenes, democratic elections 
have proved possible despite wid^ead illittfacy. Even in India and 
Ceylon, voting has been nude possible for illireratc people. Some- 
times symbols sometimes difre^ colours (or both) are used to 
distinguish candidates. In Yugoslavia the yotet does not even ha^e 
to. mark a cross on a piea of paper, but passes his hand over each of 
a number of boxes, each carrying tbe distinguishing mark of a 
candidate or pony, and drops a so^ rubber M in tiu box of bis 
dioice. If a similar medioc has sot been wodted out to meet African 
comhtions, it is not illiteracy but political oppositian whidi has 
stood in (he way. 

On the assumption that adult sufriage for all over the age cf 
dghceen is frasibV (he following proposals are made for greater 
democracy is cenc^ and local govenunent. 

On the Legidaiive Council, Africans most ha% as an immediate 
step, equal i^resentation with die Europeans, leading to an African 
majority. The Africans, diat is to say, should have deven elected 
TepTcsentatives. Moreover, all these tepr^tatives must be Axioms. 
In Kenya there ate Africans well able to represent their people. If the 
British Government has been pr^ored to lecommenu equal repre- 
sentation of unoffidals on an iotcT'tomtorial Cent^ Legislative 
Assembly, there is no reason why it should not establish this same 
principle in Kenya 

Su^ an increase in repraentation would allow the Africans on 
tbe Legislative Council to have their members on tlu Executive 

* Even, if tbh principle were aaepted, it would be esKntial to guard against 
property and similae qualificarioas wiutii ate mote resiriedve dun Hieracy tests, 
in Soutnem Rhodesia for example property qualificaiioiu effeoively dunnclihe 
the majority of the /ihiean popmatioa 
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Council and on the important Standing Finance Committee. On all 
advisory committees it would be possible for them to have parity 
at least with £ucopean h remains intolerable that 

furopean unofficials shotud be allov^ to control such vital posts 
as chat ofVember for Agriculture, Animal Husbandly and Natural 
Resouces. 

In a colony, the powers of the Civil Service am otcaoidinanly 
great There ate few funcdons of gOTcmmenc which a District or 
Frovindal Commisnoner, &ir exam^ is not en^weted' to 
perform. It is esseodal that the Ahican Gvil Servant should not be 
confined to clerical and «milar subordinate work. An extension of 
democracy ui.cential govemment is unreal unless die fullest oppor- 
tunities are given to Afiicans to train for and fill the highest aomin- 
btradve anajudida. posiiums. Tbe present ladal sctacitotion of the 
Kenya Qvil Service must end of course. 

In local Government also lie g^t possibilides &r oemocratic 
advance. Tt is here that the exercue of universal suffiage wif fimiliar - 
ise the people with new forms of democracy. Afikan local author- 
ities, given normal democradc powers, can train thousands of 
erdzens in the methods of admhuseiiDg education, health services, 
municipal enterprises and the rest. Anicas local govemment in 
Kenya must diecefote be icorganued on new lines. 

A new stiuccuce is required whieh would'btmg local govenunent 
dose to the people. The area coveted by the Local Native Council 
to-day is too big for democntic government. Laplace of die existing 
stnicture, we would propose a uree-tier system. A headman’s loca- 
tion may contain anytmog fiom 5,000 to 30,000 inhalntants. The 
base should be a multicude of councils corresponding apprormately 
to the locadoos. They would be dose to the people aim a^oid the 
dai^ets of bureaucra^. Thor povrer, however, would be derived 
from District CoundLs, which would constitute the. second tier. 
The District Coundb would e xerei sc all the powers granted to it 
by the appropriate Ordinances or Acts, h would delegate vhatever 
powen it thoi^C necessary to the Location Councils. Coundllocs 
would be directly elected to bods coundb. At die apex of the 
structure would m an African Local Govemmeot Co-ordinating 
Committee with power to approve by-laws, esonutes and discuss 
policy. Such a Committee would be bued on the Distiia Councils 
and not be subordinate to any Eoiopean-dominated Local Govern- 
ment 3 oacd. 

Afikan loca. govenunent must not merely oe reorganised, but 
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given new powers, la partial, die District Councils muse have 
powers in raucadon au agiiculcure. The formation of education 
commineea* ic^aong the Edoatioa Boards, has already been 
proposed. Agriculture eomniittees, mo, shoold be set up which 
would ccKiperate with the local Agricultural Officers in carrying 
out scul-conservation plans, tuoarng model ^rms, providing 
cultural instruction anc so on. Ihcsc powers will inevitaUyaicroach 

chiefi ^^^me rmAer the cMUtcd of^e*^^ amroricies 'as a 
transitional stra to abolition of their position. The overriding powers 
ofDistiict and Prowocial CommktioneR which bamming African 
local govemment to-day must go also. Ihol this happens, local 
govenunent will never be tega^ with confidence by ^ Africans, 
^e power to make oy-laws and practise all the normal functions 
of lo^ government witiiout iotermrence from individual ofiidals 
must be recognised as an donentary deroocratic right Comro''ing 
gowen^ ulobe execdsed by the GMidinating Committee already 

Finally, no reorganisation will prove .efiective unless the local 
authorities have inocased fininAal powen and tesourcet A rebate 
on GoveauneiK taxes of at least 50 per cent, should be g;i'mi to the 
Distiict Council, together witii grants to enable even the poorest , 
council to maintain micinuim services. More mvcstigation is 
rr^tnted into systems of Afrian taxation in order tint taxes should 
be levied accoiding to the alnlicy of the inhabitaots to pay. For ai^ 
large-scale sdiemes of devdopment, the local autooiities wiU 
require loans. A local govemmoit Loans Board might well be set 
up so that arrangements migl^ be made to raise necessaryv loans at 
W rates of interest. 

hi the European settled aieas, every District Council and 
Municipal fioarc should be nquited bv law to have African 
repteseuadon as a ttansidoi2al stage towaroi a unified local govern- 
ment system based on univetsal sofibge. 

It would be fbollih to look upon th» proposed Ganges in cecttal 
and local govemment as in the nature of an experiment. The 
exteusion of democracy which is takug place throughout the wodd 
to-day is no expoiment The demand for democratic rights, which 
grows stioDget each dav among the Africans, is pan of a worid-wide 
process. Ateempts to mwan or rdetradt these demands will only 
arouse bitterness and hostility, and make a peacefiil setdement 

iitipnadnle. 
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The Afiican's toad to democncy is obstructed cot only by the 
Eutopeans within Kenya. Hie new stheme ^r Intec-tetritorial 
Oipnisaiion in Bast Asia advanced by tEie Colonial Office nuy 
prove a &r more serious obstacle.^ ABettiiig as it does the Afiieans 
of Tai^yika and Uganda a well a I^ya, it is more fully 
discnssedhm. ‘ 

What is 'this scheme (which we dull oil ipi-^ Colonial Office 
cumber)? 

191 states that the tenitories cf Uganda^ Keep and Tanganyika 
form a common geognpbical and economic a^, and a such require 
adminismtive madmiery of an mtcKcmtoiial nature. The con- 
ference of East African ^vetnots, which up to die pcestnt ha been 
the wiain form of uiter>territori^ consultaticin, ha important 
weaknesses. It ha no jotidical a omstitutional basis. Conseouentlyr 
when commoc legislacian is aecaary, identical ordinacoes have to 
he presecced separately to the three legislatures. 

l^rc mak^ its detailed proposals, 191 makes two points. 
“Fitft, the final rcspoimbilicy to Paliament 'fbi the admkustiation 
of tl^ diree tenuoria must eondnue to test in fiitute, a it doe at 
dlie present time, with His M;yes^’k Government a trustees for the 
welLe of thdr inhabimts. . . . Secondly, the proMsah whidh 
Mow invtdvc nodier politied dosa union nor w fbuon of the 
Eat Afiican goyeoimeiits.”* 

The ptopmals provide ffir an East African fhgb Commission 
conasdag m the Govemon of die three tenitories with the Kenp 
Governor a chaiiman, a Central Legislature and an executive 
oigsusation st^cced in appropriate cases by advisory boards— 
some of them aheady established daring the war. The economic 
services adeady estafiilsfied' on a common fiasis are to conohue. 
The Central Leghlatuie is to be made up of thicty-iix members,- 
twenty-four of whom are to be unoffidaii. Of these six European 
members and six Indian members woald be elected by their tespeo- 
tive tepresentadves on' the torirorial le^slarive coundls. Six 
membra, “as many as possibk of whom would be A&icaas,” 

I would be “nnwitiMtiwi by die High CocunusiDn as trustees &i 
Afiican mterests, two from each territory.” Two memben to 
r^ireseiit Arab interests and fiwi others are to be nominated by 
the Hi^ Commission. 

Why did the British Govenunent put forward this scheme? It 


1 G)l(siial No. igi. 


I A<ri.,p.4. 
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is manifestly a "-ory production.^ Taken together witii the new 
Trusteeship proposs^ for Tanganyika, it b intended to assist in 
preparing Bast A&ica as a key hue in Britain’s strata for the 
Mi^ Bast and the In^an Ocean.* 191 b the &uit of an imperialistic 
£}ieign policy— an instnunenr of imperial strategy forged during a 
time of Tory domination. * 

Further, 191 b identified with ^actionary circles wielun the dree 
territories. 

Closer union has been the tlwtw of a twenty years’ fight by the 
leaders of Buropean settlancnt, backed by men like Amery whoi 
he was Secretary of Stare. 

Commercial ioterests have always .been interested in any scheme 
that would lessen restrictions on trade and provide common 
economic services for Bast Afiica. The leaders of the settlers in 
Kenya (and Ddamere pardculariy) have beheved it would win 
•them hegemony in Bastem Afika and, moreover, attract mere 
apital to the territory. 

Predsdy because ch^ see Z91 as a means to Kenp seeder domina- 
tion over all three territories, the Tanganyika Afii^ have set their 
^ resolutely aguosc the scheme. They see the sooUed “equal 
reptesenution” of Enropeans, Indians and Africans as a force. Out 
ot the thirty-sa official and unofficial memben of the proposed 
Central Ugislative Assembly, qm more than six fif foat) would be 
Africans, and twenty-two would almost certaimy be Hutopeans. 
The Governor of Kmya, an official especially susceptible to setder 
pressure, b to be pcnnanciit Chabman of the Commissiem. 
They realise that doser economic union inevitab^ tends towards 
doser political union, despite die 'White Paper’s statement. Mote 
fhan anydung, they fear'Kenya's*’^native TO'ficy.'' At an aH-African 
mcetii^ hda ,ia Dar-es-Sal^ under the auspices of die Tang- 
myika African Association, it was decided diat 191 was unacceptable 
at the present time.* The Moshi Atican Assodation went fiirthal; 
and said that 191 would continue to be unacceptible “unless atm 
until complete freedom b achieved by the Kenp Africans.”* ^ 

In Kenya itself the vulgar, noisy lantings of the settlers’ leao^ 
have tended to obscure the true issues. The recommendation cofi<! 
tamed in 191 for equal racial representation of unofficial memberi 

^ I caimot ducLum conaienUe Rspcnability for die stiteme wlucb wS 
^ out m due paper. I dunk die maul iion bad bea settled duiii^ my tune a( 
the Colcmial 0^." Colonel OLver Stanley, House cf Ccemnons, Jmy $idi, I9(di 

* See btioduction. ■ February I4thf I94i$l 
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raises a question of principle. If equal r^vesentadon is to be 
conceded on the inteF’CerritoruI Lcgulatucc, die signal is given for 
changes on the Koiya Legisiwffe alto, and the long period of 
tettiec domination on that body k threatened. Hence the acc^tance 
of 191 vdth some leservadons by ^ya A&icans’ spokesmen. 
Hence also a hkh-powered campMgn of oppo^cm by uu settlers' 
leaders, directed °ot agurnt the proposals as a whole (despite the 
impresdon ^vm), but against die one proposal whidi may itnpeiil 
thdr interests. Tn^ object'd to cune so wnA obstruction that the 
concessions they want are extorted from die Imperial GovemmenL 

In submitting "alternative proposal" to 191, they make thdr aim 
clear; < 

"The undersigned Buropeao elected members of the Legislative 
Conndl of Kenya believe that these proposals [in 191] contain 
principles, such at 'that of equal cepieteatadon of the main races 
. . .the acceptance ofwhichwodd be injurioos to the interests of 
die people represent and of the Colony and Protectorate, as a 
whole. . . . We a ppreci ate the African daim to advance to greater 
repcesentadon in the councih of Kenya in the future, but bdievc die 
irate of that advance must be based on proven ability gained dirongli 
experience and service on local government bedim, Local Native 
Councils, etc. . . 

igi, as we have oudined, brings with it thd most serious danger 
for the African peoples. We do ooc doubt that a federadoo of ^t 
African teiritodes is inevitable butut most not be imposed from 
above. It must arise-from the deauKtatically e xpie sse a desires and 
needs of the peoples of these territoncs. 

IVented— e 2 ^ Coloniel Vc&cj 

The pictare which emergesfromour survey of Kenyais repugnant. 
This is because colonial policy has been shaped by diose vdio 
derive much of didr weafdi and power from i^otiial expbitadon. 

The question now is: will die labour Government continue this 
policy or break with itf 

The colonial peoples (not least those of Kenya) welcomed 
Labour’s victory in July, 1945. Now, diey thought and said, justice 
will be done. They have been cruelty disappoint It is this labour 
Government which has defrmded many of the fratures of colonial 
rule docribed by us. Spealdag in ^ya, the present Secretary of 
State £» the Ctuonies declared that the British Government were 
^ KA and Ilh, Ma^ joifa, ipi$, 
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dctcrmmcii to be &ithM in eoiofiial administration to the irVals and 
tracutions of the past.^ !h 'J» tint Colonial DeEnte to be held by ^ 
new Labour Govenuncnt, Coiofiel Oliver Stanley, the £»iiief 
Tory Secretary of State, remarked on Labour’s policy: “i Ibtened to 
it vnth great interest, and, I most confes, with a certain amount of 
huniliarity. It did not seem to di&r gteatly'tn essentials from the 
policies which have been dedaicd on previous' occasions."* 

The difittence between Labour’s ctuonial policy to-day and that 
declared before the glgctinni is iDattrated in two speech^ by Mr. 
Creech- Jones, now Secretary of Sb^ for the Colonies. Speaking in 
19/3 he declared: 

frar that the efiect of fiircbr 'European setdement may be 
not only to perpetuate, bat to increase tlie_ difficulties of govern- 
meat ... It may be inevitable ai^ desirable tlm many of these good, 
nedected lands in the ‘White’ Highlands shall be used by yl«red 
Africans along die lines of some rcsettknunt scheme. The picsoit 
pdicy in the European Highlandb in a stratified society, 'in which 
blacks can be put to laboor tot tiie Europeans on the European lands, 
means the continued of a dominant people, and diat seems 

to us to be an indefensible policy altogether.”* 

Ill 194SS, however, Mr. Cre^-Jones approva of new White 
Settlement; and states: 

“We are in a very troubled world, many of the storm cent^ are 
in the iVliddle East. No one can see what is libdy to happen tigjit 
across Ask during die next year or two. Accordingly, It would be 
the height of folly fbc us to create a situation in Eak Africa which 
would react diceedy on the probi^ frdng us in tbe Middle East 
and other parts of Asia. . . 

Once Tory frntign ptAky is con tiwoe d , it cannot oe lecontiiitd 
with deinocratic principles. An impeniuist strategy which intends tc 
maintain power in the Middle East and in India necessatfiy demands 
an increased giip on East Africa as a vital 'ink in the imperial plan. 
It is diis wh^ has led to Labonr’s “abbut-tum” on new w vtc 
Settlement in Kenya. I 

3 y die tingle act of supporting die scheme fbt increased White 

C— *1 * T .t t-. .1 P.i e 




die 4. mihimi Kenya Africans. “We had to start our discussioot,” 
sud Mr. Creecb-Jones in justification, “on the batis of the Carteri 
i£Lil Almost lit, 1946. July pdi, 194^ 

* Itil, Decaaba lydi, 1943. 

4 Addles iO Fibun ColtRiul lucau, Januty pth, 1946. 
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Connisaon, wMch had djeady aUocaxcc certain to the 
Aftcam and to Europeans. . . 

The Labour Government need not su|^$e it can hide behind 
the inasdve volumes of die Caiter Hep^. 'f justice is not done, 
land-jiiin^ will sweep aside dw Carter ^Leport. Already the Nandi 
:ook to w &rt!le but unoccuined &rms ofKaiinosi and Klpkarteo. 
Ihe Wakamba want back the lands near Yatta. The Tdta demand 
land back firom Tdta Concessions Ld. Jipc Estates is claimed by the 
Taveta. Hie Masai are reopening dieir daims to land in '.ailripiaj 
Naivasha and Uasu^Gishu. 

Alliance with leaceboary polides in Kenya Qicam tlte irnpovensti* 
menc of the A^icans; the strangulation of the internal market and 
the capacity of the people to buy Bridsb goods. It means that we 
earn uie hostility of the Afiicais. It stroigtliens those imperial 
trading andifinandal interests whkh conxdtute an inpoitant part 
of Toryism in Britain. 

> A new policy is required i^dtidi would apply to Kenya the demo- 
cratic pnodples we demand for Britain. Crown colony rule cannot 
solve the agrarian problem of Etnya, cannot bring widespread 
industrial d^eiopment, cannot up die creative energies of the 
people or brush aside vested interests. The Labour Government 
must nuke a cleu declaration that it recognises the t^ht of the 
Afiican peoples cf Kenya to independence and that it will give them 
every assistance to build vp a democratic, self-govenung Sute 

Within a democratic Kenp, tlte problem of the Indian and Buro' 
pm minorities would be solv^ m the InKtests of tb eniite peopk. 
Biteo row there are some among both minorities who recognise 
the need to stand together with tb A&i9ans and oppose the handfid 
of landlords, traden and hnanden who exploit tbm. 

Shall tb Africans b out cr enemitt? 

Britain has much to Icam fixmt the Soviet Union on tb tram- 
formation of colonial peoples into fiee peoples. Tb new multi- 
national state of Yugo^via and other of the new democracies of 
Europe have modi to teadi. Ushw dus knowledge, applying tb 
kind of programme outUned in tw book, tb people of Kenya 
could b won as hiends and allies. But die oecu of die Labor 
Government is dwindlme bt Ib Labour Movement and all 
democuts muss aa quid^ if we are not to lose tb confdeoce of 
tte colonial peoples, if we are to win didr co-opetarion in tb 
immense tasb of construetkm are before us. 
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